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All the Music of all the World 


OLLY, rollicking Irish jigs, the hurrying skirl 

of Highland pipes, plaintive songs of plantation 

days—all the music of all the world is yours on the 
Columbia Grafonola. 

There’s an irresistible fascination in these 
picturesque melodies of other lands that you find 
on Columbia Records. The glad, gay songs of 

gallant France, Italy’s moonlit music, fandangos 
of sunny Spain, the ballads of old England that 
generations have loved and sung. 

All these and more this versatile, melodious 
Grafonola brings to your home. Just a big jolly 
friend who knows all the songs you like the best. 
His mellow voice brings out new beauty in any 
music—he wants to bring the beauty of new music 
to your home. 






















Buy War 
Savings Columbia Grafonolas, Standard models up to $300 
To make a good record great, play Stamps Period models up to $2100 

it on the Columbia Grafonola. ; 







COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Beauty and Common Sense 


NHERENT in the nature 

of every sensible wo- 
man is the desire to keep her- 
self ae and dainty 
and charming. 


And there is likewise inher- 
ent in her a certain rugged 
common sense as to the things 
she will do and things she will 
use in keeping herself so. 


The beauty that is worth 
strivingfor bloomstromhealth, 
and self-respect and clean- 
liness, and your sensible 
American woman knows it. 


When it is a matter of se- 
lecting toilet soap, she is very 
properly concerned as to the 
purity and wholesomeness of 
the materials out of which it 
is made. 

In selecting the materials 
that go into Pears’ Soap we 


are ever mindful of the fact 
that its mission is to cleanse 
the human skin, and that it is 
to be used by men and wo- 
men of sense and self-respect. 


The choicest of materials 
are blended with the utmost 
careand skill, and ripened like 
a rare wine by many months 
in storage. 


Free moisture is eliminated by 
this aging process. A cake of Pears’ 
has the brittleness of a delicate piece 
of china. It is all soap. It combines 
economy with surpassing excellence. 


Pears’ cleanses delicately but 
surely, giving off a rich, sparkling 
lather and leaving the skin refreshed 
and glowing. 

The natural, deep, transparent 
amber hue of Pears’ invites a test of 
its smooth and thorough cleansing. 


There is enough in a sample of 
Pears’ Soap to last for several days. 
Try it and see for yourself how 
pleasant it is to wash with Pears’. 


Here are two forms of the same good soap: 
Unscented—For those who prefer the elemental 
sweetness of perfect purity. 
Scented—A glycerine soap, scented with the deli- 


cate fragrance of genuine flower perfumes. 


So EARS'S 
UNSCENTED 


In using advertisements see page II 





Let us show you 

how pleasant it 

is to wash with 
PEARS’ 





FOUR CENTS 


This usable sample sent anywhere 
in the United States for 4c in 
stamps. It will tell you quicker 
than any words, how pleasant it 
is to use Pears’. Walter Janvier, 
419 Canal St., New York, U. S. 
Agent for A, & F. Pears, Ltd. 
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FOR NOVEMBER 


In One Week 


six magazines asked I. A. R. Wylie for a 
story. That was after the publication 
of “Toward Morning” had made her 
the most talked about new writer in 
America. But Goop HovusekeEEPING 
had found her a year before and been 
promised first chance at all her work. 
The first short story she has written in 
a year came over in August and will ap- 
pear in November. We expect otliers to | 
follow month by month. 


Wapi, the Walrus 


That wonderful dog story by James 
Oliver Curwood could not be squeezed 
into this issue, but it may be counted 
on for next month. The author says it 
is the best short story he has ever 
written. The pictures, by Hoskins, are 
good enough to frame. 


Our Lovable Ancestors 


Don’t turn your doubts loose; wait 
for the article. Alice Van Leer Carrick, 
who wrote that delightful old rug 
article in this issue, has been digging 
into our ancestral history and_ has 
found, not cold, austere founders of a 
nation, but likable, lovable men and 
women—like ourselves. 


And Of Course 


there’s “The Web of the Spider” and 
“Sisters” and “The Hussy” and “To 
the Baby, Debtor,” and Miss Savage’s 
article and Dr. Wiley’s and one by ex- 
Ambassador Morgenthau and another 
by Dr. John R. Mott and good poetry 
and the Institute and Fashions and 
still more. A real Thanksgiving number 


Jessie Willcox Smith 


has now made for us twelve cover 


pictures. It would be unsafe to try 
to pick out the prettiest, they have 
all been so good, but there couldn’t 
very well be a better one than the 
one for November. Miss Smith is 
at her best in her studies of child- 
hood, and is always able to pick a 
situation that has a universal appeal. 
Her little boy raking fallen leaves will 
delight every one who owns toaspark 
of sentiment or of love for children. 





What cocoa 
for Uncle Sam’s * 
growing “F nfantry”’? 


LUPY SHUTE and Penrod Scofield, 

if you should question them, would 
remark, enthusiastically, that Lowney’s 
Cocoa goes “like time” with all Good 
Scouts. As for Bab and her Campfire 
chums, “ye gods!””—how they adore the 
taste of Lowney’s! 


In truth, no other hot beverage meets 
the inner needs of America’s growing 
“infantry” battalions better than this 
delicious, energy-supplying ration. 


It means nothing to young Hollow- 
Legs, of course, that Lowney’s is neither 
too rich nor too “lean” in nourishing 
cocoa butter fats. But it means much to 
mothers that Lowney’s Cocoa contains 
just the proportion (25%) recommended 
by high-up food authorities, as correct 
for vouthful digestions. 


Lowney’s Cocoa has always met the 


AT GROCERS IN Government Pure Food Standards. 
It meets. too, Dr. Wiley’s and _ the 


FLAVOR-TIGHT TINS Westfield Pure Food Standards. 
107 fo 50° SInNs The WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston, Mass. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 


FOR YOUR CHILDRENS ~~ SAKE 


In using advertisements see page I1 
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W hat 


S the number of possible Liberty Bond buyers 
decreases, the individual purchases must in- 
crease. Since the third loan was floated some 
hundred thousand wage-earners and bond- 

buyers have gone for service under the flag, and just 
now the possibility of the call has been placed squarely 
before the majority of the men of the nation who are 
engaged in traces an/ industry and the professions. Be- 
tween now and springtime it is expected that nearly two 
million of them will be in camp and overseas. Some will 
be called immediately; some will go about their daily 
tasks for months, but practically all of them are pre- 
vented from pledging themselves to buy Liberty Bonds 
from any future savings. Only those who know the 
magnitude of the deferred-payment purchases will real- 
ize the obligation that is automatically placed upon the 
rest of us—those who are too old to go to war and those 
whose responsibilities give them a reasonable certainty 
of exemption. 

In the President’s admirable appeal for the purchase 
of bonds which is printed on page thirteen, there is no 
argument, only a calm statement of facts. Our only 
road is ahead. The war is no longer three thousand 
miles away; it touches your town and mine, your home 
and mine. The service stars blink everywhere, and now 
the margins of thousands of flags are showing the gleam 
of gold. Every star represents 4 man who would buy 
bonds to the utmost if he were here; the millions of new 
stars soon to appear represent men who will do all they 
can, but even now their hands are tied. The time has 
come for intensive buying—for buying to the utmost. 
That is your form of service; don’t be a deserter. 


one the hills of Gettysburg runs the line that 
History has marked as the high tide of the Con- 
federacy. The men that Lee lost there could never be 
replaced, but the ‘‘battle summer of ’64” and two win- 


ters of discouragement for the North made the brave 
gray army turned back among the Pennsylvanian hills 
seem almost impossible of final conquering. But among 
the leaders there was no thought ot compromise or being 
satisfied with a half victory; they led the way straight 
to the hard goal—and won a nation that is today the 
hope of a sorely burdened world. Wars fought for a 
principle can not end until their purpose has been 
achieved; a peace of compromise is a betrayal of the 
dead and of the future. The Allies stand today where 
this nation stood in ’63. The German flood is receding; 
the menace of defeat has been dispelled. But the war 
has not been won; its end is not in sight, presuming that 
the Germans fight from now on with even half the skill 
and tenacity displayed by the soldiers of the South. 
There will come chances to end it—by going back on 
our pledge to see it through to a complete victory. We 
will be reminded of the cost of forcing the Germans back 
to the Rhine, of crossing the Rhine and carrying the war 
into the heart of Germany. We will be told that a mil- 
lion men will die in the battles that must be fought, 
that the world will be bankrupt before a victory by arms 
can be won. 

We will not be told that a million and more men have 
already died that there might be justice and honor among 
nations and rights that all are bound to respect. We 
will not be told that our dead will be dead in vain if we 
fail to do our part. We will not be asked why we are 
afraid to die when they were not, nor how we can justify 
to our children’s children the taxation they must meet 
because of a war that settled nothing and against a war 
that may again drench the world in blood. The time is 
fraught with peril. A winter of hardship and sacrifice is 
before us—a time in which disloyalists and fearful ones 
and pro-Germans will attempt to sow seeds of discon- 
tent and doubt. A defeat worse than a military decision 
against us confronts us if we yield to a compromise peace. 
We need the voice of one speaking for all the Allies, say- 





the Editor Has 


to Say 


ing: ‘‘This road that we are on we must follow, for at 
its end is punishment for crime, the wiping away of Bel- 
gium’s tears, the healing of Serbia’s wounds, the aveng- 
ing ot Rumania’s betrayal, the recompense of all the 
nations, and a world-wide parliament. None of these is 
to be had now. Blood-red hands still clutching loot, 
brutalities unavenged, nations broken and shackled, the 
constant menace of war—these must be faced if our guns 
are silenced now. They are beginning the chorus of 
defiance we have waited so long to hear. People of the 
Allied nations, let us see it through!” 


Te are sO many opportunities for women to fill 
men’s places and draw men’s salaries opening up 
to young women today that there is danger of there 
being vacancies in one of the nation’s most vital services 
—that of nursing. The need for nurses at the front is 
so great that skilled nurses by the thousands are being 
called from the hospitals, and student-nurses must take 
their places as soen as possible. The new recruits can 
not be used immediately, except in a limited way and 
in emergencies; but they will soon be able to take the 
place of nurses who-go for active duty at the front, 
and sooner or later they will themselves go. The call is 
for 25,000 women between the ages of 19 and 35—for the 
best that the womanhood of America can offer in courage, 
devotion, and resourcefulness. Those who will offer them- 
selves for this work should enrol at the nearest recruiting 
station established by the Woman’s Committee of the 
Council of National Defense. The call is for a thousand 
recruits a week; don’t wait to be in next week’s thousand. 


HEN, a little more than two years ago, Congress 
enacted a law regulating the employment of chil- 
dren, those who had led the long fight against unscrupu- 
lous employers and ignorant parents felt that at last 
the victory had been won. Certainly it was well de- 
served, and it was as certainly needed. In a series of 
articles published in 1913 Goop HOUSEKEEPING disclosed 
conditions that were a disgrace to any civilized state. 
These obtained in widely separated sections, so that a 
federal restrictive law seemed imperative. In 1916 such 
a law was secured, but action to nullify it was promptly 
begun in North Carolina, with the result that on June 
3, 1918, the Supreme Court declared the act unconstitu- 
tional. The decision was five to four, and in his dissent- 
ing opinion Mr. Justice Holmes riddled the argument 
of the majority. But the law was killed. 

This act’on of our highest court lays a great responsi- 
bility upon our national legislators and back of them 
the voters and back of them the women of the nation. 
The majority decision admitted that there should be 
limitations upon the right to employ children in mines 
and factories. Such a limitation is particularly needed 
now, when the cloak of war necessity is thrown around 
sO many irregularities of employment.. We can not 
afford to let our children fight this war. It must not 
touch them, in work, or food, or education. The men 
will fight, the women will work; the children must be 
let alone. Therefore, Congress must bestir itself to pro- 
vide a law that will pass the scrutiny of the Supreme 
Court. It should be in operation before Christmas. To 
insure its passage every Congressional candidate should 
be pledged before the November election. The man who 
will not vote for a sane child labor law should not go 
back to Congress. He is not one hundred percent Amer- 
ican. All the candidates will be in their home districts 
in October. Some organization should make it a point 
to see each one of them in behalf of the children. What 
have the women’s clubs on for October that is more im- 
portant than this? What accomplishment could be 
greater than to put on our statute-books a law making 
it safe to be a child everywhere that our flag flies? While 
we are winning the war let’s win something for our chil- 
dren, too. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOw, Editor 
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THE WEB 
the 


HE Secretary was an extremely 

busy man. The office he held 

had never been a sinecure, and 

since 1914 it had been one of the 
busiest spots in the world. It was even 
busier now that the United States was 
actually at war. But Faith Hurdayne was 
not only the daughter of Senator Hur- 
dayne, one of the stanchest upholders of 
the administration, she was the Secretary’s 
godchild. So she had to wait only twenty 
minutes before being admitted to the 
diplomat’s presence. 

The Secretary rose and gripped her hand 
in both his. “But if you think that this 
welcome means that I’m going to assist 
you to get a job driving an ambulance, 
Faith, you must guess again,” he told her. 
“It’s great, it’s wonderful, the spirit you 
women are showing, but you aren’t strong 
enough, Faith.” 

She smiled at him. “I didn’t come for 
myself,” she told him. ‘I’ve given up 
that idea, now that we are at war. There 
are other things, other ways to serve. And 
for me to go over to drive a car—I am 
strong enough, no matter what you think, 
but father’s health— But I didn’t come to 
talk about his health, either.” 

“So that mine ears hear the music of 
your tongue, Faith, it doesn’t matter what 
you talk about,” he assured her. 

“Tf only,” she sighed, “‘ you hadn’t gone 
and married some one else!”’ 

“And if you’d only been born about 
that time!” he laughed. 

““You’d have married Mrs. Secretary 
just the same,” she accused. 

He drew her near him, ‘‘Goddaughter, 
ungallant though it may sound, I would 
have done that thing. You see, you’d only 
have just been born.” 

“Don’t hedge,” she scolded. ‘‘You 
wouldn’t have loved me at all, and—” 
The mirth left her voice; her face became 
as serious as it had been when she entered. 
“You know that Clyde Vernon and I were 
engaged?” 

**“Were?”’ 

Faith nodded. ‘I broke it off last week. 
And I want you— Father was pleased; 
Brother John, even, seems glad. But— 
one can not love a man and not learn to 
know him. And the Clyde that I have 
known is not the Clyde of today. I won- 
dered if you wouldn’t help me.” 

Into the friendliness, the affectionate 
friendliness, of the Secretary’s manner, 
crept a shade of reserve. ‘‘You are my 
dear little godchild, Faith,” he said, ‘‘and 
I-would do anything and everything in 
my power for your happiness. But I 
haven’t felt wings on my shoulders re- 
cently, and I think I’ve mislaid my bow 
and arrows. Seriously, dear, if I knew 
why—’” 

“Because he’s not in the army,’ she 
cried. 
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»PID 


By Arthur Somers Roche 


Author of *‘Loot,"’ ‘The Gray Hair,"’ etc. 


Illustrated by 
M. Leone Bracker 


ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE is 

one of the world’s most skilful 
inventors of plots. The threads in- 
terweave and knot until we are 
dazzled by their twists and turnings. 
Yet the maze is no more complicated 
than the real web of German in- 
trigue spun from city to city 
throughout our country. Day by 
day our Secret Service is tracing 
down and _ destroying plotters. 
Read ‘‘The Web of the Spider,” 
and you will understand the 
gravity of the menace—and the 
splendid work that is being done 
by some of our boys “over here.” 
A brief synopsis of the first instal- 
ment will be found on page 158. 


The Secretary’s eyes were reproving. 
“Suppose that Vernon feels he can serve 
his country better by remaining in the 
State Department.” 

“Then why did he go to Plattsburg last 
year when we were not at war? And you 
—Father told me that you had said some 
months ago, when he questioned you about 
Clyde, that Clyde had no particular future 
in diplomacy. Do you think that Clyde is 
of more value here than he would be over 
there?” 

The Secretary’s eyes were quizzical as 
they rested upon the flushed face of the 
girl, Then, because he loved her, they 
grew sad. ‘If war,” he said, “could only 
be a thing of broken flesh and devastated 
countrysides! If it were only material; if 
it were not more of the spirit than of the 
flesh, more of the heart than of the mind!” 
He touched the girl’s hand. ‘Faith, she 
who makes herself the arbiter of another’s 
destiny arrogates to herself the qualities of 
God. Because a madman, drunk with 
power, would make the peoples of this 
world mindless puppets, creatures of his 
will, the whole world is at war. But I don’t 
mean to make a speech to my little girl. 
Only—let Vernon decide for himself, Faith. 
If the country actually needs him, he will 
be drafted. Until then—” 

“Then you don’t condemn Clyde? And 
you won't talk to him—try to persuade him 
where his duty lies?” she asked bitterly. 

He put his arm around her shoulders. 
‘Suppose, Faith dear, you and I let Clyde 
work out his own salvation. God bless 
you, little godchild, and try in these hours 
to remember that we must not dwell tco 
long on our personal] affairs.” 

At the end of a bitter half-hour in her 
own room Faith remembered the diplo- 
mat’s last words. Millions of women all 
over the world had lost their loved ones— 
and yet, who shall say that the loss of a 
loved one is greater than the loss of love? 


of 
ER 


ENATOR HURDAYNE looked at the 
tightly packed suitcases. Three things 
in the world interested the senator: his 
career, his son, and his daughter. Few 
girls, motherless at an early age, had been 
as carefully reared as Faith Hurdayne. And 
yet, with all his patient care and watchful- 
ness, the senator had been quick to admit 
the individuality and personality of his 
daughter. He knew Faith and trusted her, 
Beyond gently offered wise counsel and 
guidance, he did not interfere in her private 
affairs. 

“Tt will be a lonesome place for me, 
Faith,” he said, “with John in the army 
and you away. But I’m not hindering 
you, my dear. If you feel that they can 
use you in New York, I want you to go 
to New York. Only, isn’t your decision 
rather sudden?” 

The girl turned wet eyes toward him. 
“You're the best daddy in the world,” 
she said, “‘and I am the most ungrateful 
daughter. But some people, Daddy, when 
they are hurt, want to get away into a 
corner by themselves. I am one of those 
people. And while a woman doesn’t want 
to confess that she is hurt, father, you 
know how much Clyde has been to me. 
T want to get away from the scenes where 
I’ve known him. I don’t think that I’m 
the sort to forget easily, but if there is 
any chance at all for me to do so, it will 
be in work. And there’s so much relief 
work going on in New York, and they need 
helpers so badly— ” 

“Tt’s all right, Faith,” he told her. And 
then, because he was an old man, thought- 
ful of others, he left her. He did not wish 
his daughter to see tears in his eyes. 

Though the real Hurdayne home was 
farther south, Washington had been the 
residence of the family almost since Faith 
could remember. And one never knew, 
in these times, when one was leaving 
Washington forever. Young men whom 
Faith had known had left the capital on 
missions connected with the war or relief 
work, ostensibly to go to some other city. 
Often the intention had been to send them 
to some other city. But exigencies had 
arisen, and they were “somewhere in 
France” without ever having returned to 
say farewell. Women, too; the position 
in the Red Cross which had been open to 
Faith for some weeks, and which now she 
went so hastily to fill, might lead her across 
the ocean at any time. 

So, in the last few moments before the 
train started, she had dismissed her maid. 
She wanted to be alone in her compartment 
to say her silent goodbys. Marcelle was a 
faithful and adoring maid, and the com- 
partment was scented with the roses that 
were Marcelle’s farewell gift. Their odor 
brought back remembrance of Faith’s last 
trip away from the city, when the flowers 
in her compartment had been the gift of 
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“This,” said Grenssler, “is a triumph.” 


delivered to him. 





“‘Forty thousand rifles and four million rounds of ammunition! 


He held up a paper taken from the envelop which Vernon had 
You have done well, Vernon” 
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*& 4 
Vernon. “She fought against the tears that 
rose to her eyes. He was unworthy, and 
a Hurdayne could shed no tears for one 
unworthy. She reached for a magazine, 
then put it down as some one knocked on 
the compartment door. 

“‘Come in,” she called. 

The door opened, and a man entered. 
“Miss Hurdayne?”’ 

Surprised—no one except her father and 
Marcelle knew of her sudden decision to 
leave Washington—Faith looked at the 
intruder. ‘‘I am Miss Hurdayne,” she 
told him. 


em man ‘drew an envelop from his 
pocket. ‘‘I am from the Secretary,” he 
said. ‘‘ Your father just told him that you 
were leaving for New York by this train, 
and the Secretary immediately sent me 
over. These are times, as you must know, 
Miss Hurdayne, when we can never be 
sure that we are not subject to espionage. 
The most trusted and confidential _mes- 
sengers disappear in the middle of jour- 
neys. ~The enemy has a thousand eyes 
and a million hands, apparently. But no 
one will suspect the daughter of Senator 
Hurdayne of being a state messenger. 
Your father unhesitatingly told the Secre- 
tary that danger would not frighten you.” 

Faith reached for the envelop. ‘I am 
flattered,” she smiled. 

The stranger wiped his forehead with a 
handkerchief. “You will under no cir- 
cumstances surrender it or even admit its 
possession?” 

Faith shook her head. She turned the 
envelop over. “There is no address,” she 
said. 

“Tt will be called for,’ the man said. 
“To what hotel do you go in New York?” 

“The Montgomery,” she replied. 

“As soon as you have registered, a man 
will call upon you. He will simply de- 
scribe how you happened to obtain this 
envelop. That will be sufficient.”’ 

The train began to move. 

“To no one else, be certain!” he cau- 
tioned her. ‘‘The man will call upon you 
immediately after you have registered and 
will tell you how you were chosen to carry 
it!” 

A dozen questions on the tip of Faith’s 
tongue would forever remain unuttered 
and unanswered, for the man was racing 
down the train corridor. Her face presse: 
against the window, Faith saw some one 
swing from the platform, just a blurred 
figure that might have been any one but 
that she assumed to be her visitor. 

She locked her compartment door. It 
was a long ride to New York, but not even 
for food would she leave the room or open 
the door until the train pulled into the 
Pennsylvania Station. She placed the 
envelop in her hand-bag and locked it. 
She tried to interest herself in a magazine. 
But fiction could not hold her when she 
was living in the midst of events more 
engrossing than any fiction could possibly 
be. To be chosen as the messenger for 
the Secretary, to be carrying an envelop 
so important that it could not be entrusted 
to any of the regular channels of communi- 
cation! She wondered what could be the 
contents of the envelop. She wondered 
who was the man who had delivered it to 
her. She was familiar with the Depart- 
ment’s attachés, but could not remember 
having seen this man before. 


She laughed at herself. Even in the 
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times of peace that now seemed so remote, 
she could not have known, even by sight, 
more than a small percentage of the De- 
partment’s employees. 

But it was not a time for speculation. 
She had a simple errand to do—and her 
one thought must be to do it. Tired 
though she was, at the end of her seven- 
hour journey, she would not permit a porter 
to carry the bag containing the state 
paper, as she walked to a taxi. Nor would 
she surrender it to a bell-boy when she 
arrived at the Montgomery. She even 
took it into the bathroom with her as she 
washed her face and hands. It was in her 
lap when, fifteen minutes after her arrival 
at the hotel, her telephone rang. She an- 
swered it, carrying the bag to the instru- 
ment. 

“Mr. Vernon calling,” said the tel- 
ephone clerk. 

Much of the journey had been con- 
sumed in putting Clyde Vernon eternally 
out of her thoughts. She was somewhat 
of a philosopher, or at Jeast she thought 
she was. It is an illusion quite common 
to the young. The old are real philoso- 
phers, because the end is so near that 
nothing matters much. But the philoso- 
phy of youth is non-existent. To hear 
Vernon’s name mentioned would have 
been a shock. To know that Vernon was 
down-stairs waiting to see her was more 
than a shock; it was a tragedy. For all 
her heart yearned to him, and to deny 
herself the privilege of seeing him once 
more was almost beyond endurance. 

“Tell him that Miss Hurdayne can not 
see him,” she said. Then she frantically 
rang the telephone clerk back, for the man 
who had given her the envelop had said 
that the first person who called upon her 
was to receive it. ‘Tell Mr. Vernon that 
Miss Hurdayne will be down ina mo nent,” 
she said. 

But it was fifteen minutes before she 
left her room for the public parlor, for 
there were fresh tears to wash away. How 
unjust she had been! He had asked for 
faith, and she had given him distrust. 
She might have known that there was 
good reason for Vernon’s failure to emu- 
late her brother John and the thousand of 
others who were in officers’ training camps! 
She understood now the Secretary’s recep- 
tion of her plea for help. The wise, kindly 
old Secretary! He would not tell her what 
Vernon’s reasons were; he let her find 
them out for herself. She could imagine 
him smiling as he mentally pictured the 
meeting which would occur in a few mo- 
ments. She was smiling herself, not a 
mirthful smile, but a smile of infinite love, 
as she entered the parlor. 


ERNON, pacing nervously up and 

down, stopped as she entered. She 
gave him no time to advance to her; she 
went to him. 

‘Clyde, how can you ever forgive me?”’ 
she asked. ‘‘When I think of what I said 
to you—that I let father say you were a 
coward! The work vou are doing is just 
as dangerous—and I thought you were 
content to be a petty office clerk, away 
from all danger! But this—when you 
never know who will strike at you! Clyde, 
here’s the envelop.” 

He smiled, and if these was something 
nervous in the smile, her eyes were too 
clouded to note it. ‘‘But I haven’t given 
my credentials. A man came to you at the 





train and said that he had just left the 
Secretary and your father—” 

“You asked for blind faith, Clyde,” she 
said softly. “You have it now.’’ She 
gave him the envelop. 

She looked around her. Save for them- 
selves, the parlor was deserted. She lifted 
her mouth to his. She fancied that there 
was the slightest hesitation on his part: 
the fancy left her as his lips touched hers, 
In a moment she released herself gently, 

“Even—if it weren’t—so late, Clyde, I 
could not stay with you. I—want to do 
—-penance by myself.” She left him stand- 
ing in the middle of the parlor, turning the 
envelop over and over with nervous 
fingers. 


[NX her own room she knew that sleep 

would be long in coming to her this night. 
She did not want to think. For years to 
come, for as long as she might live, she 
would reproach herself for doubting her 
lover. But tonight she did not wish to 
anticipate that self-reproach. She picked 
up a magazine and tried to read. She put 
it down. A newspaper on a chair caught 
her eye. Evidently the room assigned to 
her had been occupied by some one else 
who had just left this evening, for it was a 
late edition of an afternoon paper, for- 
gotten by the maid who had prepared the 
room for the next guest. Faith picked 
it up. Her eye rested on an article in 
the middle of the front page. It was 
headed, ‘‘Cabinet Officials Here for Con- 
ference.” 

She read the article, which told of the 
atrival of several cabinet chiefs this morn- 
ing to confer with members of the Anglo- 
French Mission. And among them was 
Vernon’s superior officer, the man with 
whom she had talked yesterday, who had 
sent her this afternoon a message to be de- 
livered in New York! 

It must be some mistake! And yet t’e 
article contained a brief interview with the 
Secretary. And if he had been in New 
York this morning, then he could not have 
been talking with her father this after- 
noon. The man who had given her the 
envelop on the train had lied. And Clyde 
Vernon had been part of that lie! Every 
doubt that she had had of Vernon came 
back intensified. She remembered now 
the perspiration on the forehead of the man 
who had come to her compartment. He 
had been nervous—in fear. His nervous- 
ness was understandable as long as she 
believed him to be an emissary of the 
Secretary. But that nervousness, that 
fear, were understandable when viewed 
from another angle, the angle of fear and 
treachery. Suppose that German spies 
wished to send a message to New York. 
What safer medium could they find than 
the daughter of Senator Hurdayne? But 
until the man had got rid of the envelop 
whose contents might mean death to him, 
he would naturally be frightened. ; 

Despair following upon sudden hope 1s 
blacker than if there had never been hope. 
So faith, rebuilded after being broken, 
shatters when assailed again. Who was 
not for the country was against it. It was 
a time when the very furtiveness of an 
action lent greater importance to it. The 
man of the train had deceived Faith; Ver- 
non had taken part in that deception. It 
could not be a joke; it must be important. 
She would not be told that it was a govern- 
ment message unless it was a message des- 
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tined for the Government’s 
enemies. For only this last 
could be of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify the deceit 
ised. 
Pthe newspaper told the 
name of the Secretary’s 
hotel. Faith went to the 
telephone. A moment later 
she was in communication 
with the Secretary’s rooms. 

“Tell him,’’ she said to the 
attaché who answered the 
phone, “that it is Faith 
Hurdayne, the daughter of 
Senator Hurdayne.” 

“Faith, I begin to fear you 
have designs on me,” said 
the Secretary. ‘‘ You follow 
me to New York, you—”’ 

There was no answering 
mirth in her voice; it was 
strained and harsh as she 
said, “You sent me a mes- 
sage today, Mr. Secretary?” 

“Why, no, Miss Hur- 
dayne. Why all this formal- 
ity from my godchild?” 

“N-nothing,” she stam- 
mered. ‘‘I—I will telephone 
you tomorrow.” 

Despite his amazed. ex- 
clamation she hung up the 
receiver. Tomorrow she 
might be able to tell Ver- 
non’s chief that Vernon was 
a traitor, but now she could 
not. A traitor—not simply a 
slacker, but a man who con- 
nived with the enemies of 
her country! Unless— But 
there was no alternative. 
Through the wakeful hours 
of the long night she sought 
for one but could not find it. 


VI 


“PHIS,” said Grenssler, 

“is a triumph.” He 
held up a paper which he 
had taken from the envelop 
that Vernon had delivered 
to him. ‘Forty thousand 
rifles and four million rounds 
of ammunition! You have 
done well, Vernon.”’ 

There was a murmur of 
approbation from the several 
men seated in the private 
office of the tailoring estab- 
lishment on Eighth Street. 

“T suppose,” said Vernon, “that the 
next thing is to klow up those munitions.” 

Grenssler smiled. ‘‘Up until now, that 
has been the extent of our activities,” he 
said. ‘‘But I have received orders that 
the blow is almost ready to be struck. The 
ist is clenched; it needs but the glove of 
mail. These forty thousand rifles will 
sheathe one finger in metal.” 

Callender clapped his hands softly. His 
gardenia had wilted; excitement had made 
him perspire, and his collar was limp. The 
air” that Vernon had mentally com- 
mented on while riding in the taxicab 
with Callender earlier today was gone. 
Clothing made him. In reality, divested 
of apparel’s false proclamation, he was a 
Commonplace-seeming man. 

Indeed, they were all commonplace in 
this room. And yet they had something 








which differentiated them from the ordi- 
nary citizens of the country. It was not 
their appearance; they did not look par- 
ticwarly Teutonic. For that matter, 
Vernon doubted if more than half of them 
were of German birth. The others prob- 
ably had German blood in them—even 
Callender, for all his extremely English 
name. But all of them radiated an atmos- 
phere of hardness, of dishonest hardness. 
Also, there was in their speech a fanaticism 
that would never have been found in a 
similar gathering of Americans. When 
they spoke of Germany or the Kaiser, they 
spoke as an American speaks of God. It 
was merely a manifestation of the German 
idea. The American loves his country; he 
puts his country above his home, above 
his family, and second only to his God. 
But not even for his country would he out- 


It did not need her chauffeur’s grin to tell Faith that she was trapped. Hands 
seized her as she tried to break through the hedge that lined the footpath 


rage women or murder little children. The 


men in this room would. It was in this 
more than in anything else, this something 
that one felt, that they differed from 
Americans. 

‘‘What do you mean?” asked Vernon. 

“Mean?” Grenssler exulted. ‘I mean 
that this country of yours, which you so 
wisely refuse to serve longer, is about to 
pay the price of foolishness. This is a 
stern world. Children survive in it only 
because their parents aid them. It is a 
world created for the strong, not for the 
weak, and to be foolish is to be weak. 

“‘When strong men make war, they use 
every method that offers itself. And the 
nation that foresees war prepares in advance. 
Do you suppose that all the Germans 
who have come over here of late years 
have despised the Fatherland? Ordo you 
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suppose that if they had hated the land 
of their birth, of their ancestry, they could 
have hidden their beliefs from the German 
government? And with those beliefs 
known to the authorities, do you suppose 
that there are no firing squads in Ger- 
many in times of peace and that there 
are no jails in Germany to hold mal- 
Gaclannit 
“The Americans are fools. Perhaps 
three thousand miles of ocean would kill 
their love, would quench the fires of their 
loyalty, but to a German, a true German, 
distance is nothing, and time is nothing. 
Love for the Fatherland never dies within 
his heart. Two-hundred thousand of them 
will spring to arms once the arms are 
given them. Destroy these munitions 
when there are German hands to hold 
them and German eyes to look along their 
sights? Nein!” 
His huge bulk shook 
with excitement. The 
veins showed in twisted 
knots at his temples. 
Vainly he tried to relight 
the cigar, which had gone 
out during his harangue. 
With an imprecation he 
threw the cigar upon the 
floor and ground it with 
his heel. He was the 
breathing embodiment of 
fanaticism as he strode up 
and down the room. 
“The Yankee sneers at 
Germany, hemmed in by 
the British fleet. He 
fancies himself secure be- 
cause he is three thou- 
sand miles away from 
Europe. Does he forget 
the Deutschland? Does 
he remember the Bre- 
men? He listens to the 
pitiful British tale of the 
capture of the Bremen, 
and because Germany 
does not deny that tale, he 
believes it. He is child- 
ishly credulous. In one 
breath he speaks of Ger- 
man efficiency, and in the 
next shows his utter lack 
of understanding of that 
efficiency. 
“Would the little car- 
goes of nickel and rubber 
that those boats could 
carry justify to an effi- 
cient nation the risk of 
their loss? God forbid! 
The real cargoes of those 
boats were brains! And 
when those boats put out 
to sea, they left those 
brains behind them. The 
United States could 
watch every diplomatic 
official, every known 
agent of the Fatherland, 
but having come once, 
having advertised to the 
sons of the Fatherland 
living here their ability 
to come, it was not neces- 
sary for them to adver- 
tise again. But they have 
come, aid all the futile 
efforts of a puny fleet to 
watch a coast-line thou- 
sands of miles long could 
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not avail against them. And each time 
they have left behind them men to take 
the place of those who have been interned. 

“Tonight we know the whereabouts ol 
forty thousand rifles and their ammuni- 
tion. Within a week we shall possess those 
rifles. Down on Long Island there are 
forty thousand yekels drilling, some of 
them with wooden guns. How long can 
they withstand the attack of ten thousand 
German volunteers—not drafted men, but 
men who await only weapons to leap joy- 
ously to the attack?” 

He sat down, limp and exhausted. Ver- 
non thrilled. He could see the possibili- 
ties, the German opportunity. He knew 
the vast ramifications of the German- 
American societies. If Grenssler spoke the 


truth—and there was no reason to doubt 
him—the war in Europe would soon be 


“You asked for blind 
faith, Clyde,” 
Faith softly. 

have it now.” 
gave him the envelop 


brought home to Americans. If the unde: 
sea boats of Germany were really making 
trips here and were landing officers to aril 
and organize the members of the Closely 
knit German societies, then Grenssler Was 
not idly boasting. The only question 
seemed to be as to the loyalty of the Ger. 
man-Americans. Thousands of them had 
sprung to the colors since the declaration 
of war, but there were millions of them jp 
the United States, and it might be possible 
that two hundred thousand of them were 
disloyal. 

“The Day, then, 
asked Vernon. 

“So close that when one reads of the be. 
lated preparations over here and hears the 
American boasting, one has difficulty not 
to laugh,” said Grenssler. His excitement 
had left him. He became businesslike and 
terse. “‘You will all be 
in readiness,” he said, “to 
come tO me at a mo 
ment’s notice.  Callen- 
der and Vernon will re- 
main behind. The 
rest of you may go.” 

Obediently the others 
left. Vernon spoke to the 
tailor. ‘What is the 
meaning of this gather- 
ing?” he asked. 

“You will, I hope, be 
present during the whole 
of the next meeting,” 
said Grenssler. “The 
reports are of extreme in- 
terest. It was intended 
that you should hear 
them all tonight, but the 
necessity of your meeting 
Miss Hurdayne pre 
vented that.” He smiled 
unctuously. ‘It was not 
distrust, Vernon.” He 
laid a huge hand upon 
Vernon’s shoulder. He 
chuckled. ‘Even Cal- 
lender no longer doubts 
you.” 

The man with the limp 
gardenia nodded assent. 
‘Nothing personal,” he 
said, ‘‘but when a man 
risks his neck—” 

Vernon shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘One is cau- 
tious,” he-said. “You 
need me no longer to- 
night, Grenssler?” he 
said. 

The tailor shook his 
head. ‘Be careful, Ver- 
non,” he said. “The re- 
ports that you must 
make—” His mouth 
twisted in a cunning leer. 
“Tt is so easy to blind 
your State Department. 
Hold a minnow before its 
eyes, and it will not see 
the whale swimming in 
the harbor. I think, 
Vernon, that I shall be 
able to give you a mil 
now in a day or so.’ 

“What do you mean?’ 
asked Vernon. ’ 

“Our agents outlive 
their usefulness. Whea 
one is no longer useful, 
(Continued on page 149) 
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Of course I foresaw complications. 
father has my head and hands,”’ Jane cut in. 


CURSE rests upon us More- 
houses. I do not know why nor 
how it came to be. It is enough 
that we have inherited what 
might be called a passion for self-repression 
and control. Even the smallest children 
in the family evince the racial stoicism 
and absence of demonstrativeness. If we 
Were naturally phlegmatic, there would 


nothing cruel about the habit that é 
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shackles us. As a matter of fact, we all 
feel intensely, really acutely, and suffer 
perhaps more than those who are voluble 
and outwardly sentimental. Do you re- 
member the scene in ‘ Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through,” when Mr. Britling loses his 


“IT think your father—”’ I began. 
‘* My soul and heart are mine” 
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well-beloved son in the war and Mrs. 
Britling aches to comfort him? She can 
find no words; she does not know what to 
do, and looks upon her husband’s ordeal in 
agony because her limitations seem to shut 
her out from participation in his trouble. 
That description made the goose-flesh rise 
on me, because I have been through some- 
thing similar almost every day of my life. 


Yet outsiders consider us cold as trout. 
19 
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I repeat, we are not. We do feel—horri- 
bly! Sometimes so much that our bodies 
and souls seem lacerated, but even in 
crises we cannot translate our sympathies 
and sufferings into anything tangible, 
unless an added harshness when we are 
really bursting with tenderness could be 
so construed. Our grimness is at no time 
pleasant to contemplate, but when two 
members of the family begin a more or less 
silent war against each other, the frenzy 
and inexorableness, the pathos and strength 
depicted by the. LaG6coon group are as 
nothing. 


RIMES and Jane began their unde- 

clared struggle when Jane was five. 
Grimes’ wife died when Jane was two, amd 
he asked me to stop teaching and look after 
his house. I considered a duty had been 
thrust wpon me and accepted it as such, but 
in a year’s time I was tempted to withdraw 
from the trying situation in which I found 
myself. My brother was a difficult man to 
serve. I did not see him except for three 
meals a day, and then, as the saying goes, 
he was heavy on my hands. He never tried 
to talk; if the lamp was not lit when he 
came in, he sat in the dark no matter 
how much he wanted to look at his mail; 
if the fire went out, he sat in the cold 
and sneezed rather than bring more wood. 
It was not that he meant to be unpleas- 
antly troublesome, but rather the family 
habit of stolidly bearing discomfort. I 
could not blame him, for he did not know 
how to be other than he was. 

At first I tried having good meals, 
attractively served and varied, but the 
serving was abandoned because Grimes 
would not wait. There seemed to be no 
poetry in him, and he could not stand frills. 
He did not complain, but as the different 
dainty dishes came away untouched, it 
was borne in on me that he wanted meat, 
hot bread, gravy, and potatoes three times 
a day year in and year out. He would 
eat nothing else. The result was that I 
lost interest to an appreciable extent. 

I might have found some pleasure in 
Jane, but even at two she was as non- 
communicative as her father. If she fell 
down, she gravely brushed herself off. If 
she had any wonders as to why the moon 
was bright and the stars were many and 
the rooster*crowed, she never expressed 
them to me. She never had any confi- 
dences to make as so many children have. 
I used to long to take her in my arms and 
cuddle her, to sing lullabies and show her 
how to do “ Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s 
man,” but she never sought my lap, and, 
being a Morehouse, I couldn’t seem to 
make the first move. Jane seemed abso- 
lutely self-sufficient, but she was not, for 
when she was five somebody gave her a 
puppy with a blaze face and a white tip 
to his tail. She did not squeal or proclaim 
her delight in any juvenile fashion, but 
she could not be separated from him. 
Small as she was, I believe she spent more 
than one night in the barn with “Tippy,” 
and I feel sure she hugged him distractedly 
when no one was about, though she was 
as stern with him as her father might 
have been in the presence of others. 

As for Grimes, he loathed the new ac- 
quisition. I do not know why, unless he 
felt Jane was pouring out on the dog a 
love that he himself ought to have had, 
or perhaps he longed to pat the squirming 
bit of wool and would not permit himself 
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such lack of restraint. At any rate Grimes 
was scathing in his remarks on the puppy’s 
deficiencies and was continually whipping 
him or locking him up for some misde- 
meanor. Jane’s eyes used to smolder at 
these outrages, but she made no comment. 
Perhaps she apprehended the fact that 
her innings were coming, but whatever 
her thoughts she heroically concealed 
them. 

When her sixth birthday was approach- 
ing, Grimes said to her abruptly, ‘ What 
do you want?” and she answered as 
abruptly, “A dog-collar.” 

Funny little tad with her big, serious, 
blue eyes and taffy-colored braids! It 
would have been more in keeping with her 
appearance if she had asked for a doll or 
a hand sewing-machine, but what she 
wanted was a dog-collar, and she said so 
directly, with no “pleases” and without 
even looking as if she expected to get it— 
just that composed half sentence, “A dog- 
collar.” 

“Very well,” acquiesced Grimes. “ Your 
aunt and I are going into the city tomorrow 
on business. I'll get it for you.” 

Jane did not reply, but the light leaped 
in her eyes, and I have no doubt she told 
Tippy over and over again that he was 
to have a wonderful collar and be more 
beautiful than ever before. She sat at 
table quite as gravely and silently as usual, 
but she scarcely touched her food, and I 
knew she was too excited to eat. 

In the morning I tried to hurry Grimes 
so that we should get away earlier, thus 
making a shorter wait for Tippy and his 
mistress, but it seemed to me Grimes 
thought of things to do which had never 
occurred to him before. For instance, he 
decided on that day of all others to take 
apart the ancient mahogany clock.and oil it 
before leaving. After he had finished that, 
he concluded that the shoes he wore were 
not so comfortable as his old ones and 
went back to his room to change them. 
Once there he found the socks he had on 
were not the same weight as those he had 
been wearing, and he pulled out drawers 
and padded about the house in his bare 
feet till I was forced to ask him what he 
wanted and get it for him. When we 
were at last in the buggy, he jumped out 
and made new holes in the breeching and 
readjusted the hames. I was almost 
ready to scream myself, but Jane and 
Tippy just stood there and watched. 


ER solemn little face and the dispirited 

droop of Tippy’s tail stayed with me 
during the whole trip to the city. I was so 
glad they were to have that collar, and I 
kept an eye on Grimes lest he forget? but 
he didn’t. When we finally started home, 
Grimes had the little circlet of russet and 
brass, and I wore a new spring hat. It 
was Easter, you see, and the catbirds were 
making merry wherever there was a bush 
large enough to hold them. As we reached 
our gate, Jane came running from the 
house, her cheeks pink with excitement, 
her eyes glowing, and yet she was per- 
fectly controlled. She looked at Grimes, 
but he did not smile. Having no precedent, 
she stopped uncertainly, then with a 
nervous little movement caught at my 
hand and walked beside me. 


Now I believe Grimes wanted her to - 


cry, ““Papa—oh, Papa—where’s the col- 
lar?’ He wanted her to go to him; he 
wanted to pick her up and love her even 













when she didn’t, but the curse wouldnt 
let him any more than it would let that 
baby rush to his arms. Her seeming 
absence of emotion, her coming to me 
instead of to him, his anger at himself for 
his coldness and at the child for being 
like him infuriated Grimes. As change 
would have it, a small, red-headed boy was 
passing with an old yellow hound. 















Ge turned toward the youngster 
with extreme courtesy. “Hello, bud,” 
he called genially, “want a dog-collar?” 
“Huh?” mumbled the astonished boy. 
“Here’s a collar for your pup,” smiled 
Grimes, tossing the russet and brass cirelet 
toward the open-mouthed urchin, and 
thus the mere matter of the dog-collar was 
ended. Notsothe matter between Grimes 
and Jane. I could feel her stiffen against 
me, and from that day forth she had no 
respect for him, although she never put 
her feelings int» words or neglected the 
tasks he set her. As for him, he seemed to 
bear her a grudge for his own callousness 
and never made her any more presents, 
Either to annoy him or to satisfy her own 
holiday sense Jane always gave him little 
remembrances on his birthday and Christ- 
mas—a pencil-sharpener, a tie, a paper- 
cutter, a cigar stand—but he never used 
these gifts, never thanked her for them, 
and often did not remove the wrapping. 
I hoped that time, something, would 
bring this lonely man and _ his equally 
lonely daughter nearer, but because of the 
curse I seemed powerless to help them, and 
they made no effort to help themselves. 
When Grimes was in the house he read, 
read with such concentration that, he 
never heard anything; when he was out 
of the house he worked indefatigably, 
superintending shipments at his big-flour 
mill. os 
Tippy, still collarless, died, and ‘soon 
after Jane began attending school, but if 
she made any friends, she never brought 
them home. In ten years she shot from 
grade to grade, and din ime she 
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seemed to engross her, espiseialiv’ one class 
in arts and crafts. Because of this her 
room was always littered with drawings 
and half-begun things, and I occasionally 
picked up semi-precious stones from her 
blue carpet. When she was about sixteen, 
a Mrs. Hixon bought at a school exhibit 
a ring designed and made by Jane.° As 
luck would have it, the lady had to-en 
counter Grimes in front of the post-office 
a half-hour after she made her purchase, 
and of course she straightway showed him 
the ring, commenting on its attractive 
ness and the brilliant future before Jane. 
Grimes was surprised and hurt that he had 
known nothing concerning his daughters 
pursuits. 

He divulged his knowledge at the table 
that evening, and I am sure he would 
have been glad to talk the matter over 
pleasantly. Instead, the curse caused him 
to say to Jane, ‘* You are old enough now to 
learn something about my business. _ Its 
time you were taught something besides 
fingering useless baubles. Report to the 
office tomorrow after school.”’ 

I knew how hotly Jane’s heart was 
beating. The only happiness she ad 
received from life so far had been the 
sight of the sky, the touch of the cod 
ground against her (Continued on page 110) 
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WARE TOR®ES 


The 


OW mighty and sin- 

cere is the spirit 

which dominates wo- 

men was_ illustrated 

in the first suffrage celebration 

in England. It was held not in 

a hall but ina church. At two 

o’clock one afternoon I climbed 

the steps of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. It is an old church that stands at 
the top of Trafalgar Squave. Outside was 
all the rush and roar of the city. Motor 
busses were tooting, soldiers were strea‘n- 
ing back and forth, orators we-e harangu- 
ing at the foot of the monument. But a 
thrilling silence filled the church. Women 
with grave, glad eyes poured in—rich 
women, poor women, factory workers, and 
writers. The place was filled to the last 
inch. There was a pause, and we all rose, 
and eyes were turned toward the door. 
Then the organ burst forth into triumphant 
music, and singly down the main church 
aisle came the women leaders of the differ 
ent suffrage organizations, and each woman 
bore in her hands the banner of her cause. 
At the altar steps the little procession 
halted, and the Bishop came forward, and 
into his hands each woman reverently sur 
readered the trophy of her struggle, and 
the Bishop turned and tenderly laid the 
women’s badges of freedom against the altar 
until the chancel was a mass of women’s 
flags. Then the Bishop stepped forward 


oo 


sie the 


“Down the dazzling pathway of the future shene victory and triumph. I felt it in 


mother, the suffragist, the woman preacher and artist. 


and in the tense silence read the names of 
the great women now dead who gave their 
lives for the day that had come, and we al) 
knelt and the Bishop read, and we chanted 
a new litany written by women: 


For the good success which has crowned the 
efforts of these who have sought the en- 
franchisement of women 

We thank Thee, O Lord. 


l‘or the new power entrusted to women for the 
shaping of the national life 
We thank Thee, O Lord. 


For the passing away of ancient tyrannies and 
prejudices and the growth of a new spirit 
of comradeship and respect between men 
and women 

We thank Thee, O Lord. 


For the clearer expression in the ordering of our 
common life of the spiritual equality of th« 


sexes 


We thank Thee, O Lord. 


lor the removal of hindrances to the coming of 
Christ’s kingdom 
We thank Thee, O Lord. 


Each had left self and personal 
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For all who have toiled and sufiered for the 
enfranchisement of women 
We thank Thee, O Lord. 


For grace to persevere in the face of difficulty 
and delay 
We thank Thee, O Lord. 


For the joy of comradeship in a worthy cause 
We thank Thee, O Lord. 


For the hope that fills our hearts as we look for- 
ward to the future 
We thank Thee, O Lord. 
And when our prayer was ended, with 
streaming eyes we stood, and from our 
hearts in mighty unison we sang: 


By thy patient years of toiling, 

By thy silent hours of pain, 

Quench our fevered thirst of pleasure, 
Shame our selfish greed of gain. 


Ah, the past is dark behind us, 
Strewn with wrecks and stained with 
But before us gleans the vision 

Of the coming brotherhood. 


lood, 
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all sorts and kinds of women, in the factory worker, the teacher, the stay-at-home 
gain behind. The eyes of each were turned toward the little children of tomorrow” 


FR e 
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See the Christ-like host advancing, 
High and lowly, great and small, 
Linked in bonds of common service 
For the common Lord of all. 


When the hymn was finished, I turned 
toEmmeline Pethick-Lawrence, who stood 
beside me, and I saw that she was white to 
the lips. We had seen a vision that was too 
dazzling for mortal eyes. Our hearts had 
touched the heavens beyond; our lives had 
been consecrated to the service of God and 
Truth. 

Not turbulently, with blood and with 
sword, but superbly, with laughter on her 
lips and love in her eyes, the modern 
woman steps forth. She is both com- 
tade and lover; she is free, self-expres- 
sive, a mother. All over the world she 
arises, and nowhere so inevitably as in 
England. 

My three weeks in London were days of 
radiant spiritual delight. Neither black 
dresses, nor shortage of butter and sugar, 
nor all the anguish of the great world battle 


could blot out or suppress this triumph of 
the spirit. Life was no longer a thing of 
days or even years. It had leaped beyond 
into the ages, and down the dazzling path- 
way of the future shone victory and tri- 
umph. I felt it in all sorts and kinds of 
women, in the factory worker, the teacher, 
the stay-at-home mother, the suffragist, 
the woman preacher and artist. Each had 
left self and personal gain behind. The eyes 
of each were turned toward the little chil- 
dren of tomorrow. 

One night I had dinner at a social settle- 
ment in a dingy, dirty part of London. 
There were ten of us at the dinner-table, 
social workers and suffragists. 

“What,” I asked, “is the first thing 
you’re going to work for now that you have 
the vote?” 

There was a little pause, and then each 
answered in turn, “Prohibition,” “Easy 
divorce,” “‘ Mothers’ pensions.’’ Mothers’ 
pensions had seven of the ten votes, but 
behind each suggestion lay the same ob- 
ject. Said the Prohibitionist, ‘‘The chil- 
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of England 


Illustrated by 


dren of tomorrow must be 
fine and strong; drink breeds 
poverty and disease.” 

Said the advocate of easy 
divorce: “‘No mother must be 
forced to have children. The 
children of the world must be 
love children.” 

Said the advocates of moth- 
ers’ pensions: ‘‘Mothers must be free. 
They must be freed from poverty that 
they may feed and rear their children.” 

These women accepted the vote humbly. 
They desired no. glory for self. To them 
suffrage was merely a weapon with which 
to improve the race of tomorrow. 

Miss Anna Martin, the head of the settle- 
ment, who has devoted her life to the 
mothers of the byways and alleys, told us 
their story. She said: 

“Eighty percent of the female popula- 
tion support themselves before marriage, 
but when they marry they burn their 
bridges. Among the upper and middle 
classes dependence on the husband may 
work out fairly well, but for the wife of a 
laborer it is often a tragedy. The mother 
and her children must depend upon the 
man for maintenance. But the man is not 
an angel. Often he is bad. He drinks or 
gambles, or loafs and smokes half the 
week, and destroys his constitution by 
dissipation. 

“There is an (Continued on page 102) 
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Framed in the cabin doorway, poised like a butterfly against the dark background of the room, stood 
Cherry. They looked at each other in a silence that grew more and more awkward by great plunges. 
Peter had time to wish that he had kept his eyes shut, to wish that he had smiled when he first 
saw her—to wonder how they were ever to speak—where they were rushing—rushing—rushing 
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SISTERS 


HERRY had a flat now in Red 

Creek Manor. It differed from 

an apartment in that it had no 

elevator, no janitor, no steam- 
heat. These things were neither known 
nor needed in the crude mining town; the 
flat building itself was considered a rather 
questionable innovation. It was a wooden 
building, three stories high, with bay win- 
dows. There were empty lots on each side 
of it, but the side walls were on property 
boundaries and had windows only where 
the building jutted in, and there was a 
small gate and a narrow cement walk press- 
ing tightly on oneside. Cherry had watched 
this building going up, and had thought 
it everything desirable. She liked the clean 
kitchen, all fresh white woodwork, tiles, 
and nickel-plate, and she liked the big 
closets and the gas-log. She had worried 
herself almost sick with fear that she would 
not get this wonderful place, finally pay- 
ing twenty-five dollars for the first month’s 
rent with a fast-beating heart. She had 
the center floor. 

From her windows she looked down at 
the Manor. All the other buildings were 
wooden bungalows; in many places the 
sidewalks were wooden too, and the center 
of the street was deep black dust in sum- 
mer and churned black mud in winter. 
The little houses gushed electric light, 
which was cheap; the street itself was 
unlighted. 

But after the excitement of moving in 
died away, she hated the place. Martin 
had enough money to hire a maid now, 
and she had a succession of slatternly, inde- 
pendent young women in her kitchen, but 
she found her freedom strangely flat. She 
detested the women of Red Creek. Cherry 
went to market to buy prunes, and lard, 
and apples, and matches again, but this 
took little time, and she had nothing to do. 

Now and then a play, “straight from a 
tnumphant year of Broadway,” came to 
town for one night. Then Martin took 
his wife, and they bowed to half the men 
and women in the house, lamenting, as 
they streamed out into the sharp night air, 
that Red Creek did not see more such pro- 
ductions. The effect of these plays was to 
make Cherry long vaguely for the stage. 
She really did not enjoy them for them- 
selves, but they helped her to visualize 
Eastern cities, lighted streets, restaurants 
full of lights and music, beautiful women 
fitly gowned. After one of these perform- 
ances she would not leave the house for 
several days but would sit dreaming over 
the thought of herself in the heroine’s réle. 

She did a great deal of exquisite needle- 
vork and shared Pauline’s excitement 
when in the fall a newcomer came to 
‘own, a literary woman, who afterward 
loaned her books and stimulated her am- 
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A BEAUTIFUL woman almost. al- 

ways demands a frame for her 
loveliness. Some one—every one—life 
itself must furnish a setting for her 
blossoming. And Cherry was a beau- 
tiful woman, who found herself in a 
bare little mining town withering from 
the dust and heat. An older wo- 
man—a bigger woman—would have 
set to work with all her heart’s craft to 
build herself a frame of gentle deeds 
and loving tenderness, a frame more 
beautiful but not so fitted for display. 
But Cherry was young, the spoiled 
child of all her family, and she could 
only sulk in discontent, and finally 
leave the place where she felt she was 
not appreciated. And so she came to 
Alix, and there she found an atmos- 
phere that pleased her, a fitting back- 
ground for her beauty. How, with 
unconscious, childish selfishness, she 
made it hers is a great revelation 
of an undisciplined, youthful soul. 
For those who always like to be- 
gin at the beginning, a brief sy- 
nopsis will be found on page 146. 


bition and her imagination. Mrs. Bost- 
wick had a rough but pretty drawing-room, 
finished in burlaps and raw wood, and with 
a big, open fireplace, and when Pauline 
went away, Cherry found it an oasis. Mrs. 
Bostwick was a pale, interesting-looking 
woman of forty, traveled and well-read, 
and she found the innocent, and exquisite, 
and ignorant Cherry an acceptable foil. 
She called Cherry “ Kiddie,” and they were 
devoted to each other. If it was foolish, 
it was at least a harmless association for 
Cherry, for Mrs. Bostwick, with the firm 
impartiality of the woman whose sex 
charm has faded, advised the younger wife 
about the admiration which Cherry’s 
beauty was incessantly awakening in the 
men she saw. Cherry was quite willing to 
act discreetly and coldly. She met no in- 
teresting men, and she was too unhappy 
to notice any one. Her one desire was to 
get away. 

One day she had a letter from Alix. It 
gave her a heartache, she hardly knew 
why. She began to dream of her own home, 
of the warm, sweet little valley whose 
breezes were like wine, of Tamalpais 
wreathed in pure fog, and of the ridges 
where buttercups and poppies powdered a 
child’s shoes with gold and silver dust. 
Alix had been ill, and she and Peter had 
been away, to Honolulu and Japan. Cherry 
crushed the letter in her hand; she knew 
suddenly that she had always been jealous 
of Alix. Alix wrote gaily that she had 
asked Peter if he did not want to send 
Cherry a kiss, and he had said that his 


face was too dirty, he was moving gera- 
niums. And for all that day, whenever 
Cherry thought of Peter, it was with his 
hands and even his face spattered with the 
dark earth of the mountain garden. The 
thought gave her a genuine thrill, and the 
next day she deliberately thought of him 
again, but the thrill was not so keen, and 
gradually she forgot him again. 

But the letter stayed in her thoughts, 
and she began to hunger for home.. Noth- 
ing that Red Creek could offer shook her 
yearning for the remembered sweetness 
and beauty of the redwoods and the great 
shade of the mountain. She wanted to 
spend a whole summer with Alix. 

She was athirst for home, for old scenes, 
old friends, and old emotions. She had 
only to hint to Alix, to receive a long letter 
containing a fervent invitation. So it was 
settled. With a sort of feverish brevity 
Cherry completed her arrangements. Mar- 
tin was to use his own judgment in the 
matter of boarding or keeping the flat. 
Some of their household goods were stored; 
Cherry told him that she would come 
down in September and manage all the 
details of settling again, but she knew that 
her secret hope was that she might never 
see Red Creek again. It was all quickly 
arranged. Perhaps he was not sorry to 
have her go, although he kissed her goodby 
affectionately and wandered away from 
the station in a rather lonely frame of 
mind when she was gone. 

A friend of his had asked him to dine 
that same evening “with a couple of 
queens.” Martin had realized long ago, 
as Cherry did, that their marriage was not 
an entirely successful one, but he still 
considered her the most beautiful woman 
he had ever known, and had never desired 
any other. But tonight he thought he 
would telephone King and perhaps dine 
with him; the girls might be amusing. Any- 
way, Cherry was happy and was ‘having 
her own way, and he had three months in 
which to try having his own again. 


XII 


LIX met her sister at the ferry on a 

soft May morning. She was an oddly 
developed Alix, trim’ and tall, prettily 
gowned and veiled, laughing and crying 
with joy at seeing Cherry again. Peter, 
she explained between kisses, had had to 
go to Los Angeles three days ago, had been 
expected home last night, and was not 
even yet aware that Cherry was definitely 
arriving. “‘Of course he knew that you 
were coming, but not exactly when,” Alix 
said, as she guided the newcomer along 
the familiar old ferry place, to the big bay 
steamer for Sausalito. 


Cherry drew back to exclaim, to marvel, 
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at all the well-remembered 
and sounds, and smells. 
“Oh, Alix, Market Street!” she 
exclaimed. ‘And that smell of 
leather tanning, and that smell of 
bay water and of coffee! And,look, 
that’s a cable-car!”’ 

“We'll come over to town soon, 
and you'll see the new hotels,” 
Alix promised, when they were 
seated on the upper deck with the 
blue waters of the bay moving 
softly past them. Cherry’s happy 
eyes followed a wheeling gull; she 
felt as if the world was suddenly 
sunshiny, and simple, and glorious 
again. “But now I thought the 
best thing was to get you home,’ 
Alix went on, ‘‘and get you 
rested.” 

“Oh, Sis, that’s what I want!” 

Cherry answered. Her lip trem- 
bled, and tears came into her eyes. 
“You don’t know how homesick 
I’ve been,” she said, feeling it 
more and more every minute. “I 
feel as if I’d never really drawn 
a full breath since I went away.” 

“T can’t live in cities,”’ Alix said 
simply. ‘Peter had a house in 
the city,’ she added, nodding to- 
ward the hilly silhouette of San 
Francisco, as the boat ploughed 
steadily past it. “‘We were there 
sometimes last winter, and in a 
way it was pleasant. It was easier, 
too. But we always came back to 
the valley, and I think it will be a 
long time before we want to leave 
it again.” 

“T can’t get used to the idea of 
you and Peter—married!” Cherry 
smiled. 

“We're well used to it,” Alix 
declared, smiling too. But a little 
sigh stabbed through the smile a 
second later. Cherry’s exquisite 
eyes grew sympathetic. She sus- 
pected from the little Alix had 
written that there would be no 
nursery needed in the mountain 
cabin for a while, and she knew 
that to baby-loving Alix this 
would be a bitter cross. 

“Well, you see I’ve not seen you 
since the month Daddy died,” 
Cherry reminded her. ‘hey fell 
to talking of their father, drifted 
to Anne and Anne’s limitations 
and complacencies. ‘“‘And is it 
funny to you to be a rich man’s 
wife?” Cherry presently pursued. 

“Peter’s not rich,’ Alix answered, 
laughing. ‘“‘We have enough, and more 
than enough, and if I kad ambitions about 
rugs, and linen, and furs, I could have 
them. But unfortunately neither one of 
us is interested in those things. I get a 
few new songs, Peter gets a few new books, 
we both get a catalogue and pick out 
plants, and that’s about the extent of our 
dissipation. The things I want,” Alix 
finished, “can’t be bought for money.” 

“IT know,” Cherry said, a warm little 
hand quickly touching her sister’s. 

‘But to have you here, Cherry dearest!” 
Alix said joyfully. ‘And to think of what 
it means to us both! My dear, the walks, 
and talks, and fires, and music, and din- 
ners!” 

“And duets,” 
fresh laugh. 
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They followed a rough little trail past stumps where nasturtiums and alyssum 
Peter saw a slender girl in pink pushing a plank about with a pole. She 


sul tuo liuto! wert thou in the 


> and ‘Oh, 
cauld, cauld blast.’ ”’ 


“Oh, Cherry, how utterly delicious it 
is!”” Alix said, gathering wraps and bags 
for the change. 

Sausalito, fragrant with acacia and rose 
blooms, rose steeply into the bright sun- 
shine; beyond, the marshes skirting the 
bay glittered ‘in light. Cherry’s eager 
eyes missed nothing, and when they left 
the train at Mill Valley and the mountain 
air enveloped them in a rush of its clear 
softness and purity, she was in ecstasies. 
She welcomed the waiting red setter as a 
beloved friend, and leaned from the shabby 
motor-car Alix wheeled out from under a 
great madrone tree, and exclaimed with 
delight at every landmark. 

‘Alix! The post-office, and the black- 
smith’s—and how the hill has been built 


up, each side of the steps! And is that 
the Kellys’-—and the O’Shaughnessys? 
But look at the size of the trees!” 

They came to the woods, by the skele- 
ton of the old Spanish mill, and she fell 
silent, and the blue eyes that penetrated 
the layers upon layers of soft greenness 
over her head brimmed with happy teats. 
The sweet breath of the forest fell like @ 
cool hand upon her tired forehead; het 
heart began to dance in the old i1 -‘responsi- 
ble way. 

Presently, straight 
sharply over them, was the sun-bathed 
mountain, clear today, even solt and 
kindly in the flood of early summer sul 
shine. It was cool in the woods, evél 
though warm light was pushing g its way 
through the redwoods here and there, but 
when they emerged from the trees alt 
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mingled with the underbrush, and were in the redwoods and at the brookside. 


turned in surprise to face him. 


took the winding dirt road that rose to 
the hilltop, suddenly the day seemed hot. 
Alix, driving, threw off her coat, and 
Cherry felt the moisture prick her fore- 
head. 

She gave an exclamation of delight when 
they reached the cabin. It was a picture 
ot peaceful beauty in the summer noon. 
There were still buttercups and poppies in 
the fields, and in the garden thousands of 
Toses Were growing riotously, flinging their 
long arms up against the slope of the low 
brown roof and hanging in festoons from 
the low branches of the oaks. Beyond the 
house the mountain rose; from the porch 
Cherry could look down upon the familiar 
Valley, and the rivers winding like strips 
of blue ribbon through the marshes, and 
the far bay, and the city. 

Inside were shady rooms, bowls of 


“Cherry!” he said, as Alix laughed delightedly 


flowers, plain little white curtains stirring 
in the summer breeze, peace and simplicity 
everywhere. Cherry smiled at the im- 
maculately clad Chinese stirring some- 
thing in a yellow bowl, in a spotless kitchen 
whose windows showed manzanita, and 
wild lilac, and madrone trees; smiled at 
the big, smoked fireplace where sunlight 
fell straight on piled logs, down the chim- 
ney’s great mouth; smiled as she went to 
and fro on journeys of investigation. But 
the smile quivered into tears when she 
came to her own room, just such a room as 
little Charity Strickland had had only six 
years ago, with white hangings and un- 
painted wood, fresh air streaming through 
it, and redwoods outside. 

“Oh, Alix! I never missed Dad before! 
But to have him out there, fussing at some- 
thing under the trees—to have him call us 


—‘Where are the girls? I want a 
girl!’ ” 

“T know.” Alix’s own eyes filled. 
She sat on Cherry’s bed while the 
younger woman changed her dusty 
traveling clothes for a worn but 
beautiful linen gown, and they said 
that they would go soon to the 
little Sausalito cemetery, and dig 
about the beloved graves, and see 
that Dad’s favorite heliotrope was 
flourishing. 

The exquisite day went its 
peaceful course. Cherry was too 
tired for walking, except on a 
laughing garden round while Alix 
showed her every separate bush 
and tree with pride. For the 
most part she lay in a deep porch 
chair, drinking in the beauty and 
serenity of the June afternoon, 
breathing, above the sweet garden 
odors of lilac, and verbena, and 
mignonette, the piny fragrance of 
the forest. Alix, coming and going, 
watched her affectionately. The 
little, languid arm in its transpar- 
ent sleeve, the drooping, beautiful 
head, the slender, crossed ankles 
were always a picture. 

“You are like a boat, just reach- 
ing harbor,” Alix said sympathet- 
ically. “Sails furled, anchor down, 
just resting.” 

“T feel like one,” Cherry an- 
swered, lifting lazy blue eyes. “A 
month of this will make me over!” 

‘“A month!” the older sister 
echoed indignantly, disappearing 
kitchenward on some errand. 
Presently the supper table was 
laid at Cherry’s side; bees shot 
like bullets through the garden; 
birds settled for the night. Sup- 
per was ready; still there was no 
haste, no stir, no apparent effort. 

Alix came to her own porch 
chair for the long twilight. She 
brought Cherry a fluffy shawl; 
they were almost silent, and as 
the last light faded from the hills 
and the valleys were flooded with 
violet shadow, the mountain chill 
crept down, and the stars and the 
valley lights began to prick the 
dark. 

The sisters came in blinking, in 
the old way, and in the old way 
were amazed to see that the 
clock’s hands stood at ten. 

‘“‘And I meant you to go to bed 
early!” Alix exclaimed, but Cherry 
with her good-night kiss answered grate- 
fully: 

‘Ah, but I feel that I am going te sleep, 
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tonight. I’ve not been sleeping well.” 
““Haven’t?”’ Alix asked in quick con- 
cern. 


“Not lately!” 

Cheiry stumbled into the airy, dark, 
sweet little bedroom, and somehow un- 
dressed and crept between the cool sheets 
of the bed that stood near Alix’s on the 
wide sleeping porch. Her last thought was 
for the heavenly redwoods so close to her; 
she slept, indeed, for almost twelve un- 
broken hours. 

She came wandering out to the porch 
at eleven o'clock, the old, smiling, apolo- 
getic Cherry, with her skin dewy from a 
bath, and her corn-colored hair freshly 
brushed, and her linen gown as pink as 
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the Perkins rose that was blooming over 
her head. ‘Oh, Sis, I do feel so deliciously 
lazy, and happy, and rested, and—and 
everything!” said Cherry, as she settled 
herself at the porch table, where service 
for one was spread. ‘‘Oh, Alix, apri- 
cots! You remember everything,” she 
added, with a Jook all affectionate appre- 
ciation. 

Alix, panting from exertions in the 
garden, dropped, trowel in hand, upon 
the upper step, to watch her smilingly. 
“Cherry, you’re prettier than ever!” Alix 
said, eyeing the white hands so busy with 
the blue china, and the bright head dappled 
with shade and sunshine coming through 
the green rose-vine. 

“Am I?” Cherry said, pleased. ‘I 
thought myself that I looked nice this 
morning,” she added innocently. “‘But it 
is really because the air of this place agrees 
with me; it makes my skin feel right and 
my eyes feel right; it makes me feel normal 
and smoothed-out somehow.” And Cherry 
looked down at the green and glitter of the 
valley, looked up past solemn files of red- 
woods at the mountain, cameo cut, this 
morning, against a cloudless sky, and 
sighed a great sigh of content that seemed 
to go from her heels to the crown of her 
head. ‘I have never been really well and 
really happy anywhere else,” she declared 
out of deep peace and content. 

“Oh, there’s no place in the world like 
it,’ Alix agreed, rubbing some dried mud 
from the back of her hand with the trowel. 
“Peter and I are always deciding to try 
New York, or to try San Francisco, or 
Southern California, but somehow we 
don’t. Since you will have that money so 
soon, I wish you and Martin could have a 
little house here, Cerise,” she added. 
“Then for part of the time at least we 
could be together.” 

‘The old house,”’ Cherry said dreamily. 

‘“Well, why not?” Alix echoed eagetly. 
“It’s in pretty bad shape, after being 
empty so long, but it would make a darling 
home again. Would Martin object?” 

The old, spoiled Cherry, with the pretty, 
petulant frown and shrug of years ago! 
“T don’t care if he does,”’ 
she drawled naughtily. 

“Martin would be 
here—some of the time?” 
Alix asked a little anx- 
iously. 

Cherry filled her coffee 
cup a second time, gave 
Kow Yu an appreciative 
smile as he put a hot 
French loaf before her, 
and said indifferently, 
“Martin has a consti- 
tutional objection to 
whatever pleases me, and 
would find some objec- 
tion to any plan that 
gave me pleasure.” Her 
tone was Jight, but there 
was a bitter little twitch 
to her lips as she spoke. 

“Oh, Cherry!” Alix 
said, distressed. 

““However, I’m not go- 
ing to talk about Mar- 
tin,’ the younger sister 
decreed gaily. ‘‘I’m too 
utterly and absolutely 
happy.” 

There was a worried 
little cloud on Alix’s fore 
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head, but it lightened steadily as the 
happy morning wore on, and half an hour 
later, when she and Cherry were sailing a 
frog on a shingle on the busy little stream 
that poured down the hill near the cabin, 
both were laughing like children again. 

It was here that Peter found Cherry. 
Alix had met him at the house, given him 
a scrutinizing look with her quick kiss, 
questioned him about his trip, and re- 
ported all well with the house and garden. 

**And now come down to the creek,”’ she 
had said mischievously. ‘‘The Bateses are 
here.” 

‘Alice Bates?” he had asked quickly, 
and at her apologetic nod he had added dis- 
gustedly, ‘‘Confound it!” 

“Oh, don’t; she'll hear you,” said the 
beaming Alix warningly. Peter’s eyes, as 
he crossed the porch, were gloomy, and he 
said “Confound it!” again under his 
breath. 

They followed a rough little trail past 
stumps where nasturtiums and alyssum 
mingled with the underbrush, and were in 
the redwoods and at the brookside. Peter 
saw a slender girl in pink pushing a plank 
about with a pole. She turned in surprise 
to face him. 

“Cherry!” he said, and as Alix laughed 
delightedly, he gave his wife a glance and 
said, ‘‘ You liar!” 

Cherry came up to him, and he took 
both her hands and after a second of hesi- 
tation kissed her. She had freed one hand 
to put it on his shoulder, and, standing so, 
she seriously returned his kiss. For a 
moment his arm encircled her waist; he 
had forgotten how blue her eyes were, 
with just a film of corn-colored hair loos- 
ened above them, and what husky, ex- 
quisite, childish notes were in her voice. 

“Cherry, this is the nicest thing that 
has happened for a long, long while,” he 
said. 

“You and Alix are angels to let me 
come,” Cherry answered, as they turned 
and with laughter and eager, interrupted 
talking went back to the house. 

‘“‘And how do you think your big sister 
looks?” 
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By Arthur 


Guiterman 


It’s the biggest job the nation ever tackled; 
It’s the job we have to finish, come what may; 
If we hope to see a groaning world unshackled, 
We must do it in the biggest, grandest way. 
We must rally to the banner that has never known defeat; 
We must have the biggest army, we must have the biggest fleet, 
And the biggest clouds of airplanes, and the biggest stores of wheat, 
And we dare not grudge the price we have to pay. 


When the biggest, grandest nation has to borrow, 
It must do it on the biggest, grandest plan. 
As you look to see the glory of tomorrow, 
You must help with every dollar that you can. 
It’s the biggest loan for freedom and for all that’s clean and fair; 
And it isn’t for the nabob and the multimillionaire, 
But it’s you and I, the people, who must take the biggest share; 
So come down with all your money, like a man! 


“Oh, Alix is wonderful,” Cherry said 
Indeed she had been looking at Alix with 
secret surprise and admiration since he 
arrival. Alix had always been differeat 
from Cherry, but in her own way she was 
amazing. Where Cherry had but one ey. 
pensive waist, but one beautiful evening 
gown, but two or three elaborate sets of 
filmy lingerie, accumulated slowly and 
laundered by herself ‘when she washed her 
silk stockings, Alix, like a child, changed 
her fresh, simple linen every day, jumped 
from one crisp tub suit to another, wore 
untrimmed straw hats that she bought in 
the village for fifty cents apiece. Alix 
apparently never considered the relation 
of her clothing to her own personality; she 
simply chose the simple colors and styles 
she liked, and aspired only to be always 
fresh and trim. 

Cherry had not been twenty-four hous 
in Alix’s house without perceiving that her 
sister was singularly free and unruffled, 
unlike the women of her generation. Alix 
was always gay, and always fresh, and 
enjoyed every moment of the day. 

Four years younger, yet Cherry felt 
older than she. Alix’s nature was uncom- 
plicated by any consciousness of self. 
Again like a child, she only wanted people 
to love each other and be happy, and that 
the sun should shine, and the weather be 
right for a picnic. She flashed in and out 


of her small domain, equally happy whether ° 


she was helping Peter to pile wood, tramp- 
ing in the deluging summer rains, or 
dreaming over a book through the long 
evenings with her shabby slippers to the 
fire. An exquisite spring morning with 
wet earth, rising mists, and shafts of pure, 
warm sunlight made her sing like the forest 
birds all about her, but even on the cold- 
est and blackest of winter nights, when the 
storm made the lamplight fluctuate alarm- 
ingly, and trees creaked over the cabin, she 
would look up from the piano to say con- 
tentedly, ‘Well, I’d rather be here than 
anywhere else, anyway.” 

Naturally, she was unsympathetic. If 
people wete in pain, or cold, or hungry, 
Alix could sympathize. But for mental 
and spiritual troubles she 
had small sympathy. 

If she ate, and slept, 
and walked, and_ read 
with her usual healthy 
relish, she needed noth- 
ing more. She was the 
least exacting of wives. 
If Peter was late for a 
meal, she smiled at him 
absently, or if, after they 
had entertained, he apolo- 
getically approached her 
with some reference to 
an unfortunate sentence 
or circumstance, she 
would meet him witha 
cheerful, “Angel boy, I 
never heard you even, 
or if I did, I don’t re 
member it—even Ut 
had heard it, it’s true! 

She was one of the rare 
women who take 
marriage calmly, as 4 
matter of course; she had 
done so since the hour 
that made her his wife. 
At her illness she had 
rebelled; she hated 
(Continued on pag 134) 
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‘“‘I hear much these days about a new moral law which will be accepted by the world 
after the war is over, but you women—mothers, sisters, wives—remember that in 
the hell of desolation on the other side there is no thought of readjusted relationships ” 


Strateht Talk to Women 


HE atmosphere is clearing. The 
great day of reconstruction is 
at hand. It came the very mo- 
_ _ ment the boys over there counted 
Sullering as naught and went out for free- 
dom. It arrived the instant the first 
mother told her son to go and not to count 
tte cost. It became manifest when the 
women of the world girded themselves for 
supreme sacrifice. 
_ The world went wrong because ambitious 
‘eaders allowed hell to possess them. But 
by the grace of God we are fighting hell, 
‘ven as we are fighting the Hun. It seems 
‘ome they are about the same thing. The 
Devil could do no more arrant deed than 
morally to unsex women. The German 


voman has now the same murderous spirit 
4% the German man. 


Until that spirit is 


By Smith 


Gipsy 


dead in both of them, there can be no 
peace. God Himself couldn’t make peace 
these days without the shedding of blood. 
And you will remember that this is not the 
first time blood was spilled for the peace of 
the world. 

I have just come from over there. I 
have been in the first line trenches. And I 
have seen your boys come glorified from 
out a withering fire. Men who look death 
constantly in the face can not do without 
God. I, who am a mere gipsy—not an or- 
dained minister of the Gospel—have 
learned from these boys what religion is. 
Theology is not religion. This war is re- 
constructing the old theological ideas. 
And it’s the boys in the first line trenches 





who are doing this rebuilding. I, a worker 
through the Y. M. C. A. in the cause of 
God and in the service of your boys, have 
had revealed to me every day this awaken- 
ing sense of the nearness of God to them. 
He is no longer a policeman—as we have 
made Him for so many years. He’s a real 
chum to those boys in khaki, a chum who 
won't let a pal down. 

And over there it is not only the boys I 
have seen. Do you know that there are 
more than twenty thousand women work- 
ing in the British Y. M. C. A.? That over 
a million women are in the munition fac- 
tories, on the farms, and doing men’s jobs 
as porters and drivers? Can you realize 
the stress to which we are put when nearly 
twenty-five thousand of our women are in 


France, organized (Continued on page 97) 
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T would be hard, nowadays, to find an 
intelligent person who would deny 
not only that every baby that is born 
has an imperative right to the essen- 

tials of life—pure milk, pure air, warmth, 
clothing, and so on—but that it is the busi- 
ness of every community to supply these 
essentials when they ate lacking. We may 
not all be active in bringing this about, but 
we are converted to the theory. 

Isn’t it reasonable to go a step farther 
back than this? Hasn’t the unborn baby 
rights, too—rights that his prospective 
mother and the society about her are 
bound to grant him? This is a much less 
familiar idea, but it is even more important 
and fundamental, for the unborn child is 
obviously even more terribly at the mercy 
of his mother’s possible ill-health, or igno- 
rance, or low economic status than the new- 
born can be. So there should be ways, 
even ways beyond nature’s own, of safe- 
guarding the perilous and solitary journey 
from nothingness to life—and, fortunately, 
there are. Only, so far, they haven’t been 
widely enough insisted on. The average, 
comfortably-placed expectant mother still 
fecis that she is discharging her whole duty 
if she amasses an elaborate layette and 
avoids hanging too many pictures. As tor 
the working-class mother, she is unable 
to do much more than anxiously reckon 
how she can feed an additional child with 
milk at war-time prices, in case the baby 
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is hardy enough to live at all. 
The old-fashioned community 
cheerfully ignores the whole 
matter. 

Meanwhile, there is a power 
ful movement under way to 
change all this, to give the un- 
born baby a fair chance. It 
hasn’t risen to the surface yet, 
properly speaking. It doesn’t 
come to your ears as suffrage 
and prohibition, for instance, 
do. It hasn’t reached the legis- 
lative stage. Newspapers don’t 
“feature” it. And yet—wait 
a little. 

But before going into plans 
and methods, two illustrative 
instances of expectant mothers 
come tomy mind. One of these 
women acted as_ laundress, 
housecleaner, and genera! 
drudge to a small New England 
village. She had been the 
mother of six children, three of 
whom had died. None ot the 
excellent matrons who paid her 
a dollar a day wondered about 
these lost babies or felt any 
responsibility, but one day a 
habitual employer said to her 
rather suspiciously, 

“Mrs. O’Connell, you must 
be going to have a baby.” 


ARIE 


SERRE NE, SIS 


RAE AR ARRAY CREAR 


“Out of the everywhere 

into here”’ is a painter’s 
title for a picture of a baby; 
it is his way of subscribing to 
the theory that babies come 
from God, are sent by Him. 
Perhaps they do and are. Let’s 
admit it. But see where that 
places us—in the position of 
being careless and inconsider- 
ate about the care of thou- 
sands of God’s little ones. And 
of letting thousands go back to 
Him without a chance to live 
and repay their mothers for 
days and weeks of anguish and 
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torment—to say nothing of the 
loss to a community that a 
death or a useless life inevi- 
tably brings. We ought to do 
something about it: take 
thought of our responsibility, 
at least. That is why we are 
publishing this article. It 
isn’t just for mothers-to-be. 
It is for men and women—for 
society. Only by getting to- 
gether can we smooth the way 
for all babies. This Children’s 
Year we should do it. It is 
easy for all; it is frightfully 
hard for a few working alone. 


A surprised and candid face looked 
up from the wash-tub. “Oh, I guess 
not.” 

A few months afterward the same 
employer pressed the point. “Mrs. 
O'Connell, I am sure you are going to 
have a baby.” 

The woman was on her knees, 
scrubbing the kitchen floor. This 
time she did not lift her head. “Like 
as not,” she said indifferently. 

That night the baby was born. It 
didn’t live, but its mother and every- 
body else attributed this to fate, and 
nobody blamed anybody or anything. 
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But suppose this overworked 
creature had lived in a com- 
munity where women, as a mere 
matter of course, reported their 
pregnancy to the proper health 
authority! And suppose this 
health board had kept careful 
watch of her physical condition, 
and had prohibited her scrub- 
bing anybody’s floors or, in fact, 
working at all, after the eighth 
month! And suppose she had 
been compensated for the 
wages thus lost, so that she 
might keep well without worry! 
In some such Utopia, mightn’t 
the baby have lived? 

In a provincial town I en- 
countered a thoroughly typical, 
well-to-do young wife who was 
expecting her first baby. Ex- 


cept for hasty auto- 
mobile drives over the 
jolting roads of the 
surrounding country, a 
highly undesirable 
form of exercise, she 
spent practically all 
her time indoors: em- 
broidering superfluous 
dozens of baby slips. 
“Tt is a lot of work,” 
she admitted, “but I 
feel that nothing is too 
good for the dear little 
thing!” | When she 
told me that she did 
not intend to have a 
nurse for the child, I 
inquired whether she 
had devoted any time 
to preparing herself 
for this responsibility, 
whether, in short, she 
knew anything whatever about the scien- 
tific care of babies. 

“Not the faintest thing,” she laughed, 
“but mother says it will come to me.” 

That is, she had inherited the tradition, 
still widely prevalent, that just as milk 
fills the new mother’s breast, so a special 
intelligence, even a special knowledge, 
coincidently flows into her brain. 

But suppose that thorough training in 
mothercraft were an obligatory feature 
both of public and private education! 
Suppose public opinion were such that this 
young woman would have been ashamed 
not to know how to take care of herself 
sensibly during pregnancy, and how to 
prepare wisely for her baby’s coming! In 
that case wouldn’t her baby have had a 
far better chance? In both these cases 
there was serious infringment of the rights 
of the unborn (Coniinued on page 70) 
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‘““Whenever we women gits to wipin’ de tears away from our eyes, when we thinks 
*bout cur sons, wid a Liberty Bond, we ain’t gwine to have so much to cry ’bout”’ 


MIRANDY on the 
LIZBER TY L@awn 


Dix 


E odder mawnin’, as I was comin’ 

home from market, I met up 

with Sis Sapphiry, an’ after we 

had passed de time of day wid 
each odder, an’ axed each odder ‘bout 
de state of our healths, an’ told each odder 
how our symptoms seemed to segasuate, 
I des said to her sort of casual lak, 

“Well, Sis Sapphiry, I hears tell dat de 
Government is gwine to launch anodder 
one of dem Liberty Loan drives, an’ we’s 
gwine to hav a chanct to see which ones 
of us is lip patriots an’ which ones of us 
is pocket patriots.” 

‘“*Huccome you say dat, Sis Mirandy?”’ 
inquires Sis Sapphiry. 

“Lip patriots,” ’spons I, ‘‘is dem folks 
whose love of deir country don’t strike 
no deeper down dan deir moufs. Hit 
don’t never get to de place where dey car- 
ries deir change. Dey’s de ones dats 
always a singin’ ‘De Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’ as loud as dey can squall, an’ what 
gets up on’ deir -hind legs -and_hollers, 
‘Hallelujah, we sholy is de scrappers from 
Fight Town,’ ev’y time our boys takes a 
trench over in France. 

‘But dat’s as far as deir patriotism goes. 
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By Dorothy 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


Hit don’t never hit deir pocketbooks. Dey 
is ready to die for deir country—or least- 
ways dey is ready to let somebody else 
die for hit—-but dey ain’t gwine to give 
up no money for hit. Dat’s what a lip 
patriot is, Sis Sapphiry, an’ dey’s jest as 
plentiful ’round here as blackberries is in 
de summer. 

‘“An’ den dere is de pocket patriots. 
Dey ain’t got so much to say bout deir 
beloved country, but when Uncle Sam calls 
on ’em to help him out wid a little loan 
in dis here job he done took on, a wallopin’ 
de Kaiser, dey jest reaches down into deir 
jeans, an’ fishes out de last nickel dey got, 
an’ says to him, ‘Here hit is an’ welcome, 
an’ if you'll jest hold on a minute I'll 
hustle out an’ rustle up a few more pennies, 
for I’s wid you to de last shinplaster I’s got.’ 

“Dat’s de pocket patriot, Sis Sapphiry,”’ 
says I, “‘an’ dey is de true patriots, for 
love for yo’ country is lak love for a woman. 
A man may love a gal wid his eyes, an’ 
he may love her wid his heart, but he 
ain’t never got no real, abidin’ love for her 
ontel he loves her wid his pocketbook an’ 


considers hit a privilege to turn hit over 
to her. 

“Vas’m, Sis Sapphiry,” I goes on, “dis 
is de time when money talks an’ tells you 
just exactly how much value a man puts 
on his country, an’ whedder he’s got 4 
two-bits affection for hit or loves hit for 
all he’s wuth.” 

“Ts you gwine to take out anodder 
Liberty Bond, Sis Mirandy?” axes Sis 
Sapphiry. : 

“Who? Me?” ’sclaims I wid a kind of 
razor edge on my voice. “Who? Me? IsI 
gwine to buy anodder Liberty Bond?” I 
repeats. “Why, woman, I’s a fixin’ to look 
my grandchillen in de face, an’ not have 
to hang my head, an’ humble, an’ mum- 
ble, an’ try to ’splainify why I ain’t got 
none when dey axes me to show dem de 
certificate dat I done did my darndest to 
help win de war an’ make de worl’ a de- 
cent place for dem to live in. : 

“Why, Sis Sapphiry, our grandchillen 
ain’t gwine to fight over our silver spoons, 


an’ our fo’-post bedstead, an’ our, risil; 


sun quilts, when we die, lak we did when 
our mother’s things was divided up when 
she passed on. (Continued on page 129) 
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Miss Apsylla heard voices, the nurse talking to Doctor Keen. 
that the patient had had a very good night. 


Miss 


ISS APSYLLA TYNE lay upon 

her bed in the manner that a 

woman lies when she has given 

up her ghost but is not yet 
dead ner, in fact, anywhere near death. 
You could not distinguish more than 
the faintest outlines of her form beneath 
the covers, rigidly straight like that of a 
“body.” Her head resting low in the 
pillow was also that of a mere “body,”’ as 
if she never meant to raise it again. Two 
Wings of dark hair streaked with gray 
folded above her brows, which were 
arched from the effort of supporting the 
care-worn wrinkles above. Her eyes were 
sunken, the lids closed. Her nose stood 
up sharply, delicately, but unbeautifully 
Roman. Thecornersof her mouth drooped, 
her chin receded, and she was very, very 
pale. Her arms lay stretched upon the 
white spread like two parallel rods draped 
i muslin sleeves. This was the only sign 
of life she showed. Her hands were not 
clasped upon her breast; on the contrary, 
she gave the impression of being deter- 
mined never to lift them again. No other 
living being can lie so flat as a woman 
Whose nerves have failed her. She is prob- 


Apsylla’s 


By Corra Harris 


Author of ‘A Circuit-Rider’s Wife,"” ‘‘Co-Citizens,”’ etc. 


All nurses were liars! 


Illustrated by 


Lejaren A. Hiller 


ably the most difficult patient known to 
the medical profession. And seven doctors 
can scarcely induce her to take up her bed 
and walk. 

Miss Apsylla was in this condition. She 
was exhausted. Her spirit had failed her. 
She had been disappointed in a great 
mission. 

Shortly after the United States declared 
war on Germany she had taken the war 
on her thin shoulders. She had drafted 
herself and gone to work with passionate 
energy. She belonged to the first class 
in the city to take a course in learning the 
Red Cross work. After that, she traveled 
for months through the towns and villages 
of the state, teaching other women Red 
Cross work. She suffered all the anguish 
of an old-maid school-teacher at this busi- 
ness, for the women were indifferent, she 
thought, careless in attendance, never 
quite measuring up to their duties, to a 


She distinctly heard the woman tell him 


She had scarcely slept at all! 


Furlougn 


sense of this great emergency. They 
sewed hospital shirts and rolled bandages 
leisurely, as if there would be only a few 
dozen men wounded in this war. She could 
not bring them to her own tragic realiza- 
tion of the situation. 

Late in the autumn she joined the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense and broadened the scope 
of her activities by selling Thrift Stamps 
and Liberty Loan Bonds. She knitted 
sweaters during her spare moments and 
made a two months’ tour lecturing on the 
conservation of food.. She was appalled 
at the apparent indifference of the women 
to this duty of saving food for the Allies. 
Women who should be working in war 
gardens went visiting. .Women who should 
realize the hunger in France and Belgium 
gave dinners. She could not arouse the 
people!. If only the Government realized 
the somnambulant condition of this coun- 
try about the war, the Government would 
do something about it. Though what 
should be done she could not imagine, for 
she had done everything, used every argu- 
ment and appeal. She was herself a travel- 


ing library of German atrocities. But 
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though she related the horrors of Belgium 
and France with all the gruesome fancy of 
a returned foreign missionary, she was un- 
able to excite and terrify the women into 
that state of emotional energy which she 
believed necessary. They remained calm 
—not exactly indifferent, but far too calm. 
They persisted in living their own lives, 
when they should live the life of the nation 
at war. They would not give their whole 
time to the Red Cross and to the work of 
the national defense. Nothing could have 
convinced her that if she and others like 
her had succeeded in their idea of arousing 
the people, we should have had a nation 
of insane women on our hands besides the 
war. 

In the spring of 1918 she returned to the 
city, worn out with a Liberty Loan cam- 
paign. The Government had put over the 
enormous loan, but for the tired life of her 
she could not see how this was done, for 
she had been more than ever impressed 
with the stolid, unemotional reserve of the 
people. 

One night, a week since, she had some 
kind of “spell.” She resented this naming 
of the attack which had cast her prostrate 
upon her bed when she had four lecture 
engagements to fill, but she was too weak 
to say so when she heard the nurse telling 
the doctors about it and calling it a 
“spell.” 

The next day there was a consultation. 
She had insisted upon the opinion of an- 
other physician besides that of Doctor 
Keen, who had known her since childhood, 
and who was only her “family physician,” 
a person who invariably looked on the 
bright side of your affliction when you 
know positively that you 
were on the dark side of 
death and disease. She was 
sure, from the way she felt, 
that she was desperately ill. 
And she wanted feebly but 
persistently to be recognized 
for what she was, a very 
sick woman. 

These two doctors counted 
her respiration, which was 
very poor. They counted 
her pulse, though she in- 
sisted that she had no pulse. 
They took a blood test and 
a blood count and discussed 
the possibility of getting an 
X-ray, at which she pro- 
tested that she was in no 
condition to sit up, much 
less stand before one of those 
machines. She was con- 
scious enough of her bones, 
she reflected in tearful 
silence, without having 
other people staring at the 
image of her skeleton! 

She lay now waiting for 
the doctor to come and tell 
her what the previous day’s 
examination had revealed. 

She heard voices in the hall outside her 
door, the nurse talking to Doctor Keen. 
She distinctly heard the woman tell him 
that the patient had had a very good night. 
All nurses were liars!~ She had scarcely 
slept at all! 

The next moment she felt rather than 
saw the doctor bending over her. 

“Well, how are we this morning? Bet- 
ter, eh!” he greeted her with offensive 
cheerfulness. 


mM?! 


Miss Apsylla’s Furlough 


She resnonded with two tears and silence. 

“What! - Tut! tut! Nurse says you 
rested well all night,” he insisted. 

“The nurse rested profoundly. That is 
why she thinks I did,” Miss Apsylla an- 
swered feebly, opening her eyes with a 
haggard glare at this pink-faced falsehood 
standing smiling at her from the foot of 
the bed. 

“Doctor,” she went on merely in a whis- 
per, “what is the matter with me? What 
was the result of the consultation? Did 
you and Doctor Walker discover the 
trouble?” 

“We-did,” he answered heartily. 

“Ts it—very serious?” she asked as if 
she knew it was. 

“Well, not fatal,’”’ he replied laughing. 
“Tt requires only a little courage on your 
part.” 

“Then the treatment will be severe!” 
she moaned. 

“Not at all, my dear. On the contrary, 
it is sure to be pleasant. I should call it 
delightful.” 

She regarded him faintly as if the word 
“delightful” was positively profane under 
the circumstances. 

“We have decided to give you a fur- 
lough!” he announced, cocking his eye at 
her with a jolly grin. 

“A furlough,” she repeated incredu- 
lously. 

“Just that. You are all in—down and 
out. You have worked too hard. You 
have taken your work too seriously. You 
are not really ill—” 

“Not ill!” she exclaimed indignantly. 

“Only in your mind, reflex action of 
exhausted nerves. What you need is a 


MOTHER 


By Strickland Géillilan 


Mother is a playmate who will always treat me kindly— 
Playmate who will yield me what true happiness demands. 

She will never let my feet stray into brambles blindly— 
Mother’s just a bigger little girl who understands. 


Mother is an older little playmate who’ll befriend me— 
Yesteryear she traveled in the path that’s mine today! 
Never need I fear a foe from which she might defend me— 
Faithful little pal who ran ahead and learned the way! 


complete rest and change of scene. You 
have been in the front line trench too long. 
We shall send you to the rear at once. We 
are going to billet you in a remote country 
community for a month—” 

“But, Doctor!” she protested. 

“We are going to send you where you 
will hear nothing about the war, or Red 
Cross work, or national defense,” he con- 
cluded, refusing to be interrupted. 

“But, Doctor, I am in no condition to be 
moved,” she wailed tearfully. 


HER is a little girl who trod my path before me; 

Just a bigger, wiser little girl who ran ahead— 

Bigger, wiser, stronger girl who always watches o’er me, 
One who knows the pitfalls in the rugged road I tread. 


“No, that would be bad for you, to be 
moved. You must move yourself. Get 
up and get out,” he informed her, as jf 
it were an easy matter for the dying to 
rise. 

“T am perfectly dead from the elbows 
down, no feeling in my lower limbs, ] 
simply can not lift a hand, much less get 
out of bed,” she moaned. 

“Tmagination, my dear Apsylla! If this 
house should catch fire, you could run qa 
block and feel better for it,” he told her 
with an accent of sternness. 

She wept silently at this unfeeling com. 
ment, while Doctor Keen arose, gave the 
nurse his instructions, which were to the 
effect that she should have her patient at 
the Terminal Station the following morn- 
ing ready for the fifty-mile journey toa 
little flag-station in the mountains. “Just 
put her on the train. She will manage 
very well then. One of the Clinton girls 
will meet her and take her out to their 
farm,”’ he said in conclusion, as if he were 
arranging the obsequies of a person who 
would do very well above ground some- 
where else. 

The following afternoon Miss Apsylla 
actually did descend from the train ata 
lonely little cross-roads station in the hills, 
She knew she was more dead than alive, 
but apparently the round-faced young 
woman who sat high in a decrepit buggy 
holding a particularly restive horse in 
check did not know that she was half dead 
and in need of assistance. 

“You are Miss Tyne, I reckon,” she 
called out, spreading her face with a smile. 

Miss Apsylla admitted that she was, 
with a feeble bow. 

“Well, I’m Lizzy Clinton. 
Just drop your bag behind 
the seat and crawl in!” she 
said cordially. 

Miss Apsylla did it, scorn- 
ing to let this young woman 
know how weak she was and 
incapable of crawling in, 
much less lifting a heavy 
bag. 

For the next hour they 
rolled along the pleasant 
country road. Lizzy was 
communicative; Miss Ap- 
sylla was silent, saving her 
strength, but attentive. 
She learned that the Clin 
ton family consisted of a 
widowed mother and two 
grown daughters, that Doc- 
tor Keen began the practise 
of medicine in this com- 
munity years ago, that he 
was an old friend of the 
Clintons and frequently sent 
them “boarders” from the 
city. 

They passed a girl plow- 
ing corn, who waved her 
hand at them and then 
moved sturdily off between the long, 
green rows. 

“That is Callie. She really likes to 
plow,” Lizzie explained nonchalantly. 

Before Miss Apsylla could express her 
astonishment they turned from the public 
road and drove through a very old apple 
orchard to the door of an old farmhouse 
hidden behind the trees. 

“We are here, mother!” Lizzie called 
with shrill cheerfulness. 

Immediately a (Continued on page 121) 
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Kewpt es Prepare 
for Winter 


By 
Rose ONeill 


Tine. te aet porte. ready 


vr Winter 
chirped the Hewpies, who 
are always bright and early 
So they finished” hole-i 
in’ theiv potatoes, and 
started briskly out To 
attend to things 


Mar dones was so 
Startlea at her dressi 
to hear a remarkabl { 
Sudden Kewp s 

* Better put on your 
union suit!” 


“Now, dont abandon this su 
little nest, Tir. ana Mrs, Warbles, 
since the children are gove, 
Building materials must be, 
Conserved . With a little repair 

a, find it handy yourselves 

when ‘the north wind doth blow» 


—_——— 
adam 
canning aon? y? 


a 
Look, here, Wr. Ribbles me 
have you Sot your winters, 
Su Im, oF are you, 


Sobbling everything mow?” 





Notice ! 


We. Skink, the miser. was aisturbed, 


at first: by the sign ae | put on bis wall, 


« 
Everybody must get his circulation 
active. for cold weather. i 
Euphemia ithe laziest puss,was taught 
to Skin-the-cat, frogs were instructed 
in leap-frog, and er old souls like 
Mr. Waddles had their daily run. 


“This pleasant little ola laa 
was guile a dumpy tittle 
humpy from Knitting for 
the dear soldier-boys day 
ee | pa 
Ana she was so stiff-— 
that she would Spena wel 


on &n Inch or two 6 
Sock. 

The Kewpies soon limbered 
her up so thoroughly that she 


could skin-the-cat as 
well as Exphemia. — 





She vas cvoestiatly inp 
in spirits —~ still, as vemar' 
“somersaults dont Knit socks”) 


Do the Kewps took the matter in hand, 
as a most important preparation 
for winter “They got tangled, 
up in the yarn & geod deal and, 
the needles oceasioned. some. 
squeaks at first, (for it is really 
b to have clothes on when you! 
Knit) but,after a Sore Jesson they 
went like practiced grandmas, 
1a ‘often Jeave, 
them with the work to take a 
turn at her healthful exercise, 


The next day, they excitea_, 
considerable comment at the, 
Red Cross with there. wagon-load 
Socks and sweaters and 
never was such. a proud little 
ola lady in all the world, 





The other side of the pic- 
ture below would show Icng 
lines of men in khaki— 
men in whom France 
sees her sure deliverance 
from the terror of the Hun 


And could you hear, as 
Miss Savage did, the 
words that would make 
you dizzy with pride 
would be, ‘“‘Hello, France!’’ 
and “Vive l’Amé€rique!’’ 


The FIRST WORD from FRANCE 


HE gang-plank was up. We had 

reached land after’a voyage that 

was expected to last ten days but 

took twelve. For the past three 
nights we had slept in our clothes—hair- 
pins, shoes, and all—a life-preserver by our 
side, and always there had been an under- 
lying sense of danger. Even the merriest 
of us admitted it was there, and if we forgot 
for a minute, there were the boat drills 
and the fire drills and our life-preservers to 
remind us. The windy, sunny days, when 
the sea was a green blue flecked with 
eddies of foam, had been happy. There is 
nothing quite like the exhilaration of the 
sea. To be on shipboard is like being in a 
different world, one where the chief busi- 
ness of life is to let the sun warm your 
bones and burn your nose, and the wind 
blow new life into you until you feel as 
happy and care-free as a small child again, 
just glad to be alive. The days were like 
that. The nights were different. For 
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By Clara Savage 


Staff Correspondent of Good Housekeeping 


RRIVED—and all in a whirl of 

new impressions of the war- 
time world across the sea! Through 
Miss Savage we see the streets 
over there swarming with the sol- 
diers of the world, our own boys 
who are our own boys still even 
in a strange land, and France, the 
great, throbbing heart of France, 
that beats with gratitude to us. 
And her own moment of “over- 
whelming realization’? — nothing 
could be more beautiful than that. 


then Fear came and walked the decks with 
us. No one was allowed to strike a match. 
No one might sing, not even the ship’s 
favorite: 
Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag, 
And smile, smile, smile! 


The port-holes were closed at sundown to 
remain closed till five the next morning, 


and all the lights inside were heavily 
shaded. The white-whiskered captain 
of the ship was taking no chances. His 
boat had been attacked more than once 
by the Germans and had fought bravely. 
He showed you the medal she had won and 
told you of the powerful guns she carried. 
Several times during the voyage we saw 
sailors man those guns and knew that dan- 
ger was near. One morning a great cargo 
of oranges went bobbing by our stern, and 
another day we saw a cargo of cotton 
afloat. Somewhere ships had gone down. 
Then over the wireless came the news ol 
the sinking of the Canadian hospital ship 
and the murder of men and women. And 
so whether we sat in our steamer chairs 
in the morning, or played games in the 
afternoon, or walked the decks at night, we 
knew we were in danger. 

My cabin-mate was a girl of my own 
age, half French and half Italian. Fora 
year and a half in New York we had lived 
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d lived 


just 2round the corner 
from cach other, but we 
met first on shipboard. 
We had grown to be 
great iriends. Coming 
off the boat together, 
we looked around for 
some one to Carry our 
bags. As we waited 
for what I expected 
would be a porter, 
there came toward us a 
boy with a cart to 
which a dog was at- 
tached by a chain. 
Marga _ immediately 
hailed this odd pair, 
heaped our luggage in 
the cart, and gave the 
address of a hotel 
where we hoped to find 
aroom. The boy and 
the dog and the cart 
started off at a brisk. 
frot. I ran after 
writer. I had no faith at all 
arrangement. 

“Doesn’t he give you any 
your luggage?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” said Marga. 


When the Minister of Agriculture had decided Miss 
Savage might stay in France, he gave her this card 


and rescued my type- 
in this 


receipt for 


“T don’t believe we’ll ever see any of it 


again,” I said. 
“Oh, yes, we will,” said Marga. 


I insisted on carrying my typewriter as 
the most precious of my possessions, and 
wondered, as the boy and the dog and the 
cart rattled away out of sight, if I would 
ever again see my hand-bag, my hat-box, 
my umbrella, and my new blue cape with | 


polka-dots. 


It was my first experience in 


the casual French way of doing things. 


You must have faith in France. 


Even 


when the French seem most easy-going, 
they are most painstaking. Our baggage 


was waiting for us when we arrived 
hotel. 


at the 


It was a small, quiet hotel, and a woman 


was in charge. 
the night, I had to show my passport 
and make out a slip telling my name, 
where I was born, my age, and my 
profession. After these formalities, I 
was tucked into a tiny elevator that 
crawled up to the third floor. You ride 
uvstairs in elevators in France, but not 
down. There is no use in trying to 
explain to the elevator boy that since 
he is going down he might as well 
take you with him. He merely points 
to the stairs. My room was small, but 
spotlessly clean and airy. There are 
seldom closets in French bedrooms, but 
wardrobes instead. In one corner were 
running water and towels, but no soap. 
In another corner stood a bed piled so 
high with mattresses and puffs that I 
had to take a running jump in order to 
land on top of it, but when I did 
get up there, I found it most com- 
fortable. 

At dinner time we went down to the 
Street to hunt a café, since the hotel 
did not serve luncheon or dinner. We 
hadn’t one very far when a tall boy in 
auniform I didn’t recognize accosted 
me. 

“Air yer Scootch?” he asked. 

I explained that I hadn’t been for 
at least two generations. 

“Oh, and I thought by the color of 
yer hair and yer talk that ye might 
be,” he said. “I am Scootch myself.” 


In order to get a room for 


Possession of the card at the top entitled her 
to a month’s supply of bread and sugar tickets 


There was no mistaking the homesick- 


ness in that boy’s face. 


Marga and I walked on and found places 
The menu. told 
There was no 
sugar, and when we asked for bread, we 
were requested to show the bread tickets 


in one of the many cafés. 
us it was a meatless day. 


that had been given us just before we 


landed. 


These tickets entitled us to a 


hard stick. of war bread, brown in color and 


rather sour in taste. 


Three young American soldiers came in 
They 


and sat down at the next table: 
looked at us intently. 

“Do you think they are French?” asl 
a tall, 
ions. 

“They sure are, 
mistakably Southern inflection. 
turned to us. “ Parlez-vous franguis? 
asked with painstaking precision. 

We nodded. 

“Je suis Américain,” 
necessarily, 
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ked 
brown-eyed boy of his compan- 


” said one with an un- 
Then he 


”” 
he 
€ 


he continued un- 
“Je demeurait en Tennessee 


near—I mean prés — 
Nashville. Ever heard 
of Nashville?” 

“What the dickens 
do they care where you 
demeurait?” interrupted 
the brown-eyed one. 
They lapsed into 
silence, distrustful of 
their French. We were 
too tired to tell them 
that we spoke English, 
and yet no one could 
do a kinder thing than 
to talk their own lan- 
guage to some of these 
boys so far away from 
home. Convention 
vanishes when two 
Americans are strangers 
together in a strange 
country. ‘‘What part 
of the States do you 
come from?” ‘Where 
are you going?” “Goodby and good luck!” 
Over and over you meet and greet fellow 
countrymen in this way and pass on again, 
both happier for the meeting. 

A woman came into the café. There 
was no mistaking her. She wore a clinging 
silk dress that set off the curves of her 
figure. Her face under a broad-brimmed, 
black. velvet hat was pretty in a hard, pink- 
and-white way. Her red lips curved, but 
there was no merriment in them, and her 
eyes, very much darkened about the lashes, 
were ferret-like. She came slowly down 
the middle of the café—hunting. She 
glanced at every man, and stopped to 
curve her lips at the three American boys. 
They made no sign, and she walked on 
with the undulating movement that is a 
part of the French street-woman’s tech- 
nique. I looked at the three Americans to 
see what they thought. It was easy to tell. 
Disgust was written all over their faces. 
She was repulsive to them. They were 
just three typical American boys,young and 

clean and decent, and instinctively they 

loathed the horrible, commercial vul- 
garity of this street-woman of France. 

Marga was taking a night train, and 
after seeing her to the tramway, I was 
on my way back to the hotel when I 
met a young American aviator who 
had been on the boat. We sat down at 
one of the little tables on the sidewalk 
outside a café and watched the crowd. 
Suddenly we heard a great shouting, 
and along came a motor lorry filled 
with boys in khaki. They were shout- 
ing and waving their hats. It grew 
dark, and the café closed, as all the 
cafés in France do now at nine o’clock, 
and still the motor lorries went by, and 
through the night I heard young Amer- 
ican voices: 

“Hello, France! Hurrah for France! 

And the answering shout never fa‘led 
to come: “Vive 1’ Amérique! Vivent les 
Ameéricains!” 

“They like us, don’t they?” asked the 
aviator a little huskily. And I couldn’t 
trust myself to speak, because all of a 
sudden there crept over me a poignant 
realization of the love and close kin- 
ship between France and America. 
They like us? They love us! All France 
is pinning her faith to the dauntless 
courage of these square-jawed young 
Americans. 

Next day I 


” 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Quaint old drawn- 
in rugs lend color 
and decoration to 
this simple room 


JUST Old Kaze RUGS 


F ever the clock of time ticks back 
intc the eighteenth century, I shall 
be ready to live in it. For years an 
old “story ’n’ half” white cottage 

has been my daily discipline. I can knit, 
I can braid rugs and “draw them in,” I 
have made soap and dipped candles—re- 
lived, perhaps, as nearly as one may, a 
part of the life that our foremothers knew. 
All of which has been very good for my 
soul. These old arts are excellent disci- 
plinarians, and from the rugs especially I 
have learned so much. Do you realize 
how very charming they are, quaint, full 
of color, and with a real 
harmony; honest, crafts- 
manly work that makes 
them suited tc old houses 
or new houses, and 
equally to unpretentious 
or elaborate settings? 

Of all the old rugs, 
woven, braided, knit, 
chenille, or hooked, it is 
the last that seem to me 
loveliest, oftentimes as 
beautiful as an oriental 
carpet mellow with age, 
and always interestingly 
naive and thoroughly 
New England. And I like 
to call them “drawn in” 
rugs.as the old ladies 
hereabouts do, those old 
ladies who still work from 
the old patterns and with 
the old vegetable dyes, 
and grow “real animated”’ 
over a design so complex 
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By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


that it would drive most of us to despair. 
The other day I talked to one such delight- 
ful giown-up—I cannot call her a grown- 
old person although she is over eighty— 
and she impressed me as the sort of woman 
who, on a desert island, would still be happy 
and still full of resources. Nowadays her 
adventures are all fireside ones, but how 
she enjoys them! Sitting by a window that 
looked over to the sunset and the hills, 
she gave me generously of her experiences. 
It was from her that I learned that “black 


was awful apt to rust up,” that your strips 
of cloth should be “much of a muchness,” 
and that sheep-shears—she seemed to 
assume that everybédy would have a pair 
“real handy ’”’—were the best thing in the 
world for clipping the cloth down to a 
fine pile. She is thoroughly “contriving,” 
an excellent quality for most of us to cul- 
tivate. She can either make a frame to 
stretch a rug upon, or file down a hook to 
the proper proportions. A burlap bag will 
serve her for foundation, and she can 
trace her patterns with a bit of chalk or 
the end of a burnt stick, though at times, 
she’confessed, she worked 
her designs just “by guess 
and by golly!” 

And there is another 
woman that I love to 
talk with about these old 
things, especially when 
the world has been too 
much with me, for a 
conversation with her 1s 
something like ‘‘Snow- 
bound” done into prose, 
the same sanity and rural 
philosophy. When_ she 
was a girl “folks didn't 
have to hunt round for 
anything to do,” she will 
say, and then she pro- 
ceeds to paint for me 4 
(Continued on page 117) 


This chenille rug from 
a New Hampshire col- 
lection achieves a cur!- 
ously oriental effect 
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Three-quarters of the beauty that these old rugs possess comes 
from the tender, effacing hand of time, that has smoothed and 
“gentled” rather startling tints (our ancestors loved bright 
colors) into a tenderer loveliness. .Today our colors come 
to us more easily, but will they last into a faded harmony ? 


The braided rug just below is a faithful modern copy of an 
old-time model. To the right is the narrow fireplace of 
Daniel Webster’s sophomore year at Dartmouth. The rug 
on the hearth has a conventionalized star motif drawn in 
with colored yarns, and a braided border in lovely, soft tones 
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Only an experienced artist dares ex- 
periment with mediums. None but an 
expert in knitting and drawing in 
could have conceived this circular rug 
with its broad, knitted stripes outlined 
with braided strips in light and dark 
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Your Fortune from the Stars oly 
drink: 

vasior 

[NSTRUCTIONS for a Hallowe’en party at which that ¢ 
you make money for war relief and receive a fortune restric 
from the stars, and instructions for making six paper 
masquerade costumes, including that of the Aviating 
Witch above, will be sent for three cents postage 
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WHILE you knit for the soldiers, you might as well averay 
be amused, and for three cents postage complete the t] 
instructions for a knitting party will be sent, including law sk 
a war menu, knitting game, invitations, and decorations into h 
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B,VERYT HING about war wedding etiquette—the 
proper dress for bride and bridegroom, order of 
ceremony, invitations, menu for wedding breakfast— of blo 
and menus, decorations, and game for bride’s shower fore 
A set of cut-outs—boy, giraffe, and sent for six cents postage. Entertainment Editor, dimin: 


elephant—jointed, and on_ stiff Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. City ble rig 


cardboard so they will stand alone, the in 
will be sent postpaid for 13 cents , it was 
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Now that we have realized that the salvation of the world depends upon the control of our appetite, and 
have broken away from the worship of white loaves, let us not return to our idolatry after the world is saved 


Keep On Using JL,sberty 


BY DR. HARVEY W. 


MONG the _indi- 

vidual rights 

which have always 

been dear to the 
American citizen, the priv- 
ilege of eating and drinking what he likes 
has been most cherished. His table has 
been in no small degree the index of his 
ability as a citizen, and he has insisted 
on loading it as he pleased. Not until the 
needs of war became imperative, therefore, 
did any one attempt to interfere with the 
diet of the American citizen. Long before 
the war many attempts had been made, 
and some of them successfully, to restrict 
the American citizen in respect of his 
drinks. To such an extent has this in- 
vasion of the individual right been pushed 
that our people are now accepting not only 
restriction but absolute prohibition in 
respect of harmful beverages. 

The restriction in our ordinary diet has 
been the most violent encroachment upon 
the precincts of individual liberty. The 
average American citizen stood aghast at 
the thought that the strong arm of the 
law should regulate the bread that he put 
into his mouth. But when he understood 
the reason for it, and realized that if 
there was to be individual liberty here- 
after, it must be purchased at the price 
of blood and treasure in quantities hereto- 
fore undreamec d of, his astonishment 
diminished. He realized that the inaliena- 
ble rights of the individual must yield to 
the inevitable necessity of the State. When 
it was made to appear to him in its true 
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light, that the salvation of the world de- 
pended upon the control of his appetite, his 
first feeling of astonishment gave way to 
an attitude of patriotic participation. 

The restrictions on our common cereal 
products have now been in force long 
enough to enable us to survey calmly the 
effect which has been produced. The 
leading motive for the inauguration of 
Liberty Bread by the Food Administra- 
tion was the saving of wheat. The extraor- 
dinarily short crop of wheat for 1917, and 
the insistent demands of our Allies and 
our soldiers in Europe for a wholesome 
and easily transportable bread indicated 
to our Food Administrators that the only 
method of meeting the situation was by 
the conservation of wheat. This we have 
been able to accomplish because American 
citizens cf all classes have cheerfully under- 
taken to comply in every respect with the 
suggestions of the Food Administration. 
It is a matter of congratulation that our 
people have so cheerfully adapted them- 
selves to the changed conditions of nutri 
tion. 

But we should not close our.eyes to the 
immense difficulties which faced our peo- 
ple under the new order, both at home and 
in the professional bake-shop. All our 
methods of baking had been based upon 
the use of .a reasonably constant raw 
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material, namely, wheat. 
flour. AJl our baking in- 
dustries both at home and 
in the professional shops 
grew up from the experi- 
ence with this one practically unchangeable 
material. The first and most difficult 
problem was to adjust the technique of 
baking to suit the new material. It re- 
quires no argument to show that wheat, 
which of all cereals is best adapted to pani- 
fication, would become less suited to the 
ordinary processes of baking in proportion 
as foreign materials were mixed with it. 
The piime baking element of wheat is 
what is commonly known as gluten. Glu- 
ten is a nitrogenous substance formed in 
wheat flour when moistened. It is tough, 
elastic, and particularly suitable to the 
entangling and holding of bubbles of 
aerating gas. A well-aerated wheat loaf 
is much more palatable and much more 
easy of digestion than one which is solid 
and soggy. Wheat is the one material 
which contains any notable quantity of 
gluten. The admixing of other flours with 
wheat, while not materially affecting its 
nutritive value, does seriously change its 
physical properties in respect of panifica- 
tion. If we pass from the realm of cereals 
to other substances, such as potato flour, 
banana flour, peanut flour, or soy bean 
flour, we have a still more radical change 
in the physical composition of the bread- 
making mass. Happily, both our cooks at 
home and those (Continued on page 95) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 70) 
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All photographs are 
taken by Bradley 
and Merrill Studios 


Our technical test- 
ing is in charge of 
a trained engineer 


5000 Homes Are Planned 
To Make Housework Easy 


T was an odd coincidence that brought 
to the Director’s desk at the same 
time two requests for a similar type 
of service, house planning for time- 

saving efficiency. It was no less odd than 
the scale of service required was so different. 
One request came from a housekeeper who 
had been operating her home with servant 
labor, but under war necessity wished to 
revise her whole scheme of living and 
accomplish the housework herself. She 
remembered her kitchen as a perpetually 
untidy place, and she realized that until 
it was replanned her single woman’s labor 
would go for naught. 

The second request came from one of the 
largest cf manufacturing companies, who 
approached the INstiTruTE with a prelimi- 
nary telegram as illustrated. A _ corre- 
spondence by telegrams developed the fact 
that this company was planning to build 
a city of five thousand homes, where to- 
day is merely primeval forest. A city of 
homes for workers at last 
was to be planned to give 
the utmost real working 
efficiency, whether the 
home housed the pootest- 
paid laborer or the most 
skilled workman. A city 
of homes was to be built 
in proportion to wage-earn- 
ing capacity, so that each 
employee could ultimately 
own his own. And finally, 
a city of homes was to be 
built, not haphazard, but 
as laid out by Canada’s 
conservation expert, and in 
such a way that each home 
should be given its maxi- 
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POSTAL TELEGRAPH 


OVER WORK VEN 


By Mildred Maddocks 


Director of the Institute 


A TRAINED engineer is a 
member cf our staff. He is 
constantly making exhaustive 
technical tests involving an en- 
gineer’s kncwledge and designing 
special instruments for measuring 
heat and power units. In the illus- 
tration a gas iron is under test 


mum of light, air, and glorious view across 
the lake and hills. 

Would Goop HovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
help in such a problem? Indeed and in- 
deed yes! And so the Director had the 
privilege of ‘“‘sitting in” at the conference 
held at Montreal by the committee com- 
posed of the architects for the company, 
the town engineer, the manager of manu- 
facturing for the company, and the con- 
servation expert of Canada. 

Briefly the company policy was stated, 
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“We wish to have these homes built in as 
practical and as labor-saving a manner as 
possible for our town people.” Starting 
with that premise, the discussion took up 
plan, choice of floor coverings, selection 
of equipment, height of equipment and 
fittings, the lighting of the house, the 
sanitary heating of the house, its water 
supply, and plumbing. 

To the suggestion that a perfectly plain 
door and wood trim for the rooms in the 
house be adopted came the architect's 
response that this had already been planned 
for. To our knowledge this is the first 
time that in homes to this number the 
time saved to the housekeeper by this 
very simple expedient has been taken into 
consideration. Surely architects and build- 
ers are waking up to the fact that house 
planning demands something more than 
beauty of design and proportion. A house 
that is easy to live in is the house that is 
easy to work in, and the house that & 
easy to work in has more 
than a chance to become 
the real home that eve’ 
house should develop inte. 

Especially in small 
houses is the item of space 
a consideration. On this 
account the company were 
contemplating installing @ 
so-called combination sink 
in which by a series of 
partitions the one equip 
ment could become a laut 
dry tub, a bathtub, or 8 
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The Institute is con- 
sulted by telegram 
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“I remember my kitchen as a continuously untidy room ”’ 


kitchen sink. It gave the INSTITUTE an 
opportunity to point out the real menace 
to community health that this might be- 
come through the ease with which disease 
germs might be communicated. 

Without a question the Instirure ideal 
of kitchen sinks of plain, white-enameled, 
iron construction was adopted. To be 
sure, the suggestion that these sinks be 
set some inches higher than the present 
plumbing standard met with a query, a 
query that was answered when the com- 
mittee was shown a photograph of the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE sink with the 
operator standing in front of it working 
with the straight back that indicated no 
strain upon those muscles, while she had 
perfect command of all the upper arm 
muscles she would normally use for work 
at the sink. In the same way the bath- 
room washstand might well be raised to 
make it a more convenient height. 

The next consideration was the pantry 
allowed in each home. In this case it was 
avery easy matter to adopt the InstITUTE 
suggestion, because the floor plans had 
been made with no attempt at the old- 
fashioned pantry with its deep shelves 
and the extra space that add to the terrors 
oi housework by the cleaning required. 
Instead, a kitchen cabinet system was 
adopted similar to the portable kitchen 
cabinets which any housekeeper can pur- 
chase. Even in the most impossibly in- 
convenient kitchen a kitchen cabinet in- 
stalled in such a position that it will min- 
mize space may be the 
irst solution for the tired 
housekeeper who finds her 
work too much for her 
strength. To the argu- 
ment that the pantry pro- 
vides a storage space that 
essential, I should answer 
that this same storage 
space could’ well be pro- 
Vided at a more convenient 
place, namely, immediately 
at the entrance of the 
kitchen, where the supplies 
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working cabinet, whether it be a portable 
kitchen cabinet or one of those recessed 
cabinets planned according to the depth 
dimensions of the portable type. 

But it is even more essential in this 
house planning, when but one worker, and 
that the housekeeper, is to be considered, 
to do away with a butler’s pantry or the 
popular intermediate room between dining- 
room and kitchen. This service room de- 
veloped in American homes from a desire 
to remove the odors of cooking and kitchen 
work generally from the rest of the home, 
but with properly planned ventilation 
there need be few, if any, odors, and the 
step-saving possibilities without this room, 
which usually adds from six to ten feet 
of extra walking, are well worth considering. 
Where the home is planned for maid ser- 
vice, the butler’s pantry disadvantages may 
well be offset by its undoubted advan- 
tages of increasing the family privacy. 

Just here I would speak of the sup- 
posed convenience of slides from pantry 
to kitchen and from kitchen to butler’s 
pantry. An illustration of this is given 
above. The original kitchen plan is ex- 
actly as it was submitted to the INSTITUTE 
by the housekeeper who came to us for 
assistance. Even the architect must have 
realized that to accomplish the work of 
preparing a meal in this kitchen the entire 
dimension of the room must be traversed 
some three or four times, and salved his 
conscience by providing slides. Frankly 
they save few, if any, steps. In order to 
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“HOUSEHOLD ENGINEERING” 


D° you want to put your home on a more efficient basis? 

Then send for your copy of “Household Engineering.” 
For the first time trained minds have devoted to a housekeeper’s 
engineering problems the. same technical ability that hitherto 
has been accorded only to the factory and business world. 
discoveries are given to you in this book. Copies of the following 
pul lications are still available in limited quantity. 
Housekeeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Address Good 


In the new kitchen plan, work has been centralized 


use them to best advantage two workers 
are required, one on either side of the 
slide, but they have had a popularity in 
American homes that is out of all propor- 
tion to their value. In replanning this 
particular kitchen you will notice that the 
INSTITUTE endeavored to forget that 
there was any kitchen 100m beyond the 
line made by the stairs going up. We took 
out the partition that divided off a butler’s 
pantry and that had made it necessary 
for the worker to turn two corners before 
she reached the dining-room, and left her 
instead with a working cabinet at right 
angles to her range and directly opposite a 
refrigerator that could be iced from the 
porch. One step alone brings her to the 
double drain-board white-enameled sink 
opposite her kitchen cabinet, while the 
storage cabinet at right angles to this 
means that practically all of her supplies 
are within her reach in but a few steps. 
To be sure, the pantry remains. The only 
possible use for it is for storage of supplies 
that are too arge in quantity to be tucked 
away in the kitchen cabinet. It is not too 
much to say that in the original plan of the 
kitchen at least two workers would be 
required in order to make the work go 
smoothly, and it is not too much to say 
of the replanning, that if the first invest- 
ment is made by the housekeeper (and it 
will require an investment to tear out two 
sinks and replace them by one in a dif- 
ferent position), one worker can satis- 
factority accomplish the work and have 
time for outside things. 
The next consideration 
in planning rooms for ser- 
i vice, and it applies to the 
Z single kitchen as well as to 
the five thousand under 
discussion, is the floor. It 
seemed a consensus of 
opinion that composition 
of some form was the ideal 
choice, on the ground that 
it could be kept clean and 
sanitary with the least 
effort. This is, of course, 
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(Continued on page 133) 
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Why not serve the 
hearty ‘“‘au gratin’’ soups? 


y oT HING 

tastes better 

on a chilly fall 

evening than 

a hot, nourishing soup 

served with puffy dump- 
Jings or toasted croutons. Many a supper 
meal may be made complete with a hearty 
soup to form the main dish and a sub- 

stantial dessert to follow 
No housewife should be at loss for a 
new evening meal when there is at hand 
the supper soup with all its varieties 


ready to save and serve—save, in that 
meat is not used, serve in that one can 
not go away from the table hungry after 
a hearty chowder, soup, or gumbo. 
Practically all hearty soups have a 
brown stock or white sauce as a founda- 


tion. For the brown stock it is not 
necessary to break the rule of conservation 
by purchasing meat. Bouillon cubes 
serve equally well and are easy to pre- 
pare. The foundation recipe for brown 
stock allows one bouillon cube to each 
cupful of boiling water. Pour the boiling 
water over the bouillon cubes and stir 
until dissolved. Then allow it to simmer 
five minutes. Various seasonings, such 
as thyme, bay-leaf, mace, celery-salt, and 
onion-salt, give the stock a bit of zest. 
With this stock as a foundation, many 
soup combinations are possible. 

If the housewife is wary of the cream 
soup because she can not make a creamy 
stock, follow these directions and there 
will be no difficulty. Melt the margarin 
in a saucepan or the upper part of a double- 
boiler, then add the flour gradually, stirring 
all the while. Allow the mixture to cook 
until it begins to bubble, then add the 
cold milk a little at a time, stirring as the 
mixture thickens. Season as desired. 

Any of the soups or chowders may be 
varied or made more hearty by the ad- 
dition of one or two beaten eggs, which 
not only give a lightness to the chowder 
but add to the nutritive value as well. 
In serving the thinner soups a new way 
is to cut bread into thin slices and place 
them in the soup tureen. When the hot 
soup is poured in, the bread softens and 
rises tothe top. Our English friends place 
a layer of bread in the tureen, then a layer 
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SUPPER, SOUPS 


By Dorothy B. Marsh 


Member of the Institute Staff 


Ail of the recipes were evolved in our own 
kitchen at Good Hcusekeeping Institute, 
105 West 30th Street, New York City 


Salt herring imparts a wholly new flavor to a chowder 


of cheese, reveating this until the tureen is 
half ful!. Then the soup is poured over 
the bread. With many soups plain boiled 
rice is served, thus the main part of the 
meal is made a complete one. Dumplings 
made from a war-time recipe are delicious 
served with many of the soups. 

The average American family should 
serve more often the ‘‘auz gratin” soup with 
its spicy, delicious flavor. Tomato Soup 
au gratin with toast and melted cheese 
whets the appetite for more. Dissolve 
two bouillon cubes in one pint of boiling 
water and allow it to simmer five minutes. 
Add three cupfuls of strained tomato-juice 
and simmer for ten minutes. Add salt 
and pepper if necessary, and one bay-leaf 
broken into small pieces. Slice six onions 
fine and place in a casserole with four table- 
spoonfuls of margarin or oil. Place in a 
hot oven and allow the onions to brown 
thoroughly, then add the tomato stock. 
Toast six slices of bread a golden brown 
on one side, lay the toast on top of the 
soup with slices of cheese spread over the 
top of the toast. Place the casserole 
directly under the broiler flame or in the 
oven until the toast is brown and the 
cheese melted. Serve hot with a little 
grated cheese. This soup may also be 
prepared in individual casseroles. 

Although salt fish is often served as an 
appetizer or as a creamed fish, seldom is it 
used in chowder. Salt Codfish Chowder 
is made in the following manner: Shred 
one pound of salt codfish into small pieces 
and cover with lukewarm water. Allow 
to stand overnight and then pour off the 
water, or allow it to stand for two hours, 
changing the water three times. Cut one 
and one-half cupfuls of potatoes into one- 
eighth inch cubes. Place in a kettle, to- 
gether with the salt fish, one stalk of celery 
chopped fine, and 14 cupful of diced onions. 
Add 21% cupfuls of cold water, cover, and 
allow to simmer twenty-five minutes. Heat 
one pint of milk and two cupfuls of strained 
tomato-juice separately, and add gradually 


to the fish and potato. Season with pepper 
and paprika and serve with plain bread 
and butter sandwiches. 

Did you ever use salt herring in chowder? 
The flavor which it imparts to chowder 
is delicious and tasty. Slice one pint of 
okra pods into small pieces, place in a 
kettle together with one slice of salt pork 
cut into cubes, 2 quarts of cold water, 
and one salt herring, boned and broken 
into small pieces. Allow to boil until the 
okra is tender, then strain. To the stock 
add 2 sweet red peppers and 2 green 
peppers chopped fine, 12 okra pods cut 
into thin slices, 2 small onions chopped fine, 
and 2 cupfuls of diced raw potatoes. Boil 
twenty-five minutes or until the potatoes 
and okra are tender. Add one cupful of 
canned peas. Moisten one teaspoonful of 
curry powder with 3 tablespoonfuls of milk 
to a smooth paste and add. Simmer five 
minutes; season with salt, pepper, and 
paprika as needed. Hard-cook two eggs 
and chop the yolks and whites separately. 
Just before serving, stir into the soup to- 
gether with 1 teaspoonful of lemon-juice. 

Fish Bisque makes a substantial main 
dish for luncheon or supper. Melt 4 table- 
spoonfuls of margarin and add 6 table- 
spoonfuls of flour gradually. Cook until 
the mixture begins to bubble. Then add 
1 quart of cold milk gradually and 1 cupful 
of bouillon stock made by dissolving 1 
bouillon cube in one cupful of boiling water. 
Add 4 cupfuls of cold fish minced fine, 8 
teaspoonful of pepper, a pinch of cayenne, 
and salt to season. Just before serving 
add 1 tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
and 4 cupful of cracker-crums. 

Lobster Soup is a dish which once served 
will always be anticipated. Cut the meat 
of one large lobster or two small ones into 
small cubes. Make a rich cream sauce 1 
the following manner: Melt 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of margarin and add 2 tablespoonfuls 
flour gradually. Cook until it begins to 
bubble, then add 1 quart of cold milk, 
stirring constantly. Cook until thick, add 
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Season highly with salt, 

pper, and cayenne. Serve very hot 
with hot buttered crackers. This may be 
strained if preferred. In this case chop 
the lobster very fine. Another method is 
to dice finely the more tender parts of the 
large lobster and lay aside. To the bones 
of the body, and the top parts of the meat, 


fifteen minutes. 
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the lobster, and cook in a double-boiler 
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Serve thick soups in 
this new soup service 
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For the thinner soups the bouillon cups are the best choice 


and everything that is good add 1 pint 
of cold water and simmer half an hour 
tightly covered. Strain off the broth and 
add to a quart of white sauce made as 
directed above. Season to taste with 
salt, pepper, and a bit of cayenne, add 
the diced lobster, and serve very hot. 

A Goop HousEKEEPING reader submits 
the following recipe for Improved Oyster 
Stew. Strain the liquor carefully from 
two dozen good-sized oysters. Cook the 
oysters in the liquor until the edges begin 
to curl. Make a white sauce by melting 
2 tablespoonfuls of margarin and adding 4 
tablespoonfuls of flour and 114 teaspoon- 
fuls of salt. Cook until bubbling and add 
3 cupfuls of cold milk gradually, stirring 
constantly. Cook until thick, and then 
add to the oysters and liquor. Add 1% 
teaspoonful of white pepper and 1 table- 
spoonful of finely chopped green pepper 
and serve at once. 

Of all the soups Vegetable Soup may be 
made most hearty and appetizing. Creamed 
Vegetable Soup is delicious. Dissolve 4 
bouillon cubes in one quart of boiling 
water and allow to boil five minutes. 
Then add 1 cupful of diced carrots, 1 cupful 
of diced turnips, and 44 cupful of raw rice. 
Allow to boil until the vegetables and rice 
are tender; only a little liquid should re- 
main. Add 1 cupful of canned peas and 1 
cupful of canned string-beans. In another 
saucepan melt 3 tablespoonfuls of margarin 
and add 4 tablespoonfuls of flour. Cook 
until the mixture bubbles. Then gradually 
add 1 quart of cold milk, stirring constantly. 
Add the cooked vegetables and rice to the 
milk and stir well. Season with salt, 
Pepper, and 1 teaspoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce. Serve hot. 


Vegetables in combination with a bouil- 
lon and served with dumplings make a 
hearty supper soup. Cauliflower makes 
both an attractive and tasty soup. Re- 
Move the outer leaves of a cauliflower and 
Cut it into small pieces. Allow it to soak one 
hour in cold, salted water. Then cool: in 


boiling water until tender. Reserve one 
cupful of the tiny flowerets and chop the 
remainder fine together with one stalk of 
celery. Melt 4 tablespoonfuls of margarin 
and add 6 tablespoonfuls of flour, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of chopped onion, and 1 bay- 
leaf. Allow to cook until it bubbles, 
then add 1 pint of cold milk very gradually, 
stirring constantly. Allow it to cook until 
quite thick. Dissolve 4 bouillon cubes in 
1 quart of boiling water. Allow it to boil 
five minutes and add to the milk mixture. 
Add the cauliflower and season with salt 
and pepper. Just before serving make 
dumplings, using the following recipe: 
Sift together 114 cupfuls of barley flour, 
14 cupful of rice flour, 4 teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, and 1 teaspoonful of salt. 
Beat one egg lightly and combine with 14 
cupful of milk. Add to the dry ingredients 
and mix to a soft dough. Toss on a 
floured board and shape with a cutter. 
Place on top of the stew, cover closely, 
and allow it to steam for fifteen minutes. 
When the unexpected guest arrives, the 
housewife is often puzzled as to how she 
may combine a few left-overs and yet have 
a hearty and palatable supper dish. Per- 
haps there is a bit of boiled salmon or a 
small can of salmon. Either will do nicely 
for Creamed Salmon Soup. Melt 4 table- 
spoonfuls of margarin in the top of a 
double-boiler. Add 6 tablespoonfuls of 
flour gradually and cook until it bubbles. 
Then add 1% teaspoonful of onion-juice, 
2 teaspoonfuls of minced parsley, and 4% 
teaspoonful of pepper. Add one quart of 
milk gradually, stirring constantly. Cook 


_until the soup is rather thick, then add one 


cupful of salmon, broken into small pieces, 
together with one green pepper diced fine. 
Season the soup with salt, pepper, and 
paprika to taste. 

Spanish Soup is delicious when served 
with macaroni: Chop fine one red pepper 
and one green pepper. Melt 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of margarin and add 2 tablespoonfuls 
of flour. Cook until the mixture bubbles. 





SEO TE ARTS: 


To this add one quart 

of bouillon stock made 

by dissolving 4 bouillon 

cubes in one quart of 

boiling water. Add the 

minced peppers together 
with two cupfuls of tomatoes. Allow to 
simmer twenty minutes. Add one cupful 
of boiled macaroni to the mixture and 
serve at once. 

Peanut butter, as one of the highly 
nutritious foods, should be used more freely 
in the fall supper dish. Peanut Purée 
gives a satisfaction and delight to the eve- 
ning meal. In the top of a double-boiler 
place one quart of milk, one bay-leaf, one 
tablespoonful of celery-seed, one-half tea- 
spoonful of onion-juice, 2 teaspoonfuls of 
salt, and 14 teaspoonful of paprika. When 
the milk begins to heat, beat in gradually 
one cupful of peanut butter. An egg- 
beater will help to combine the peanut 
butter and milk thoroughly. In another 
dish cream together 2 tablespoonfuls of 
flour and 14 cupful of milk. Add this to 
the soup, stirring it constantly. Allow the 
soup- to cook fifteen minutes and then 
strain and serve. ‘Toasted saltines go well 
with this soup. 

Milk and Tomato Bisque with eggs 
makes a hearty supper main dish. Place 
1% cupfuls of milk, 14 cupful of water, and 
1 teaspoonful of oil in the upper part of a 
double-boiler. Beat one egg lightly and 
add to the mixture, stirring constantly. 
Cook until quite thick. Heat one cupful 
of strained tomato-juice and add one egg 
beaten lightly. Cook until the mixture 
is thick. Gradually add the tomato to 
the custard, stirring constantly. Season 
with salt, pepper, and paprika. Sprinkle 
14 cupful of grated cheese over the soup 
just before serving. Serve hot with 
croutons or toasted crackers. 

Tomato Split PeaSoup. Soak one cup- 
ful of split peas overnight,and cook slowly 
in 2 quarts of water for two hours at least. 
Remove from the stove and rub through 
acolander. Melt 2 tablespoonfuls of bitter, 
add 2 tablespoonfuls of flour, and cook 
until the mixture bubbles. Then add 1 
pint of cold milk and 1 cupful of strained 
tomato sauce. Serve with croutons or 
pour over toasted slices of bread. 


ad 



















Conservation Dishes 


2293 Total Calories 
445 Protein Calories 


Sardine Toasts 


r large can sardines in oil 4 tablespoonfuls margarin 
1 teaspoonful salt 2 tablespoonfuls barley 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon- flour 

juice 1 cupful milk 
12 slices oatmeal bread 4 teaspoonful salt for 


1 teaspoonful prepared sauce 


mustard 14 teaspoonful pepper 

Bone the sardines and mash. Make into a 
paste with the salt, lemon-juice, and mustard, 
and spread between slices of bread which have 
been spread with margarin, using two table- 
spoonfuls. Toast a golden brown. Serve hot, 
with a medium-thick white sauce poured over 
them. The sauce is made as follows: Melt the 
rest of the margarin and add the flour. Cook 
until it begins to bubble. Add the cold milk 
gradually and cook until the mixture thickens. 


Season. 


Mrs. A. P. Hohmann, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


403 Total Calories 
40 Protein Calories 


Tumbled Rice 


2 cupfuls cooked rice 14 cupful water 


1 tablespoonful margarin 14 cupful soy bean sauce 
1 medium-sized onion 14 cupful stock or gravy 
1 small green pepper °* Salt 
Several outer stalks celery Cress 

Have the rice cooked flaky and dry. Melt 
the margarin, slice in the onion (several green 
onions with tops may be used), and add the 
green pepper and celery cut fine. Pour in the 
water and simmer until soft and slightly 
browned, then toss in the rice. Mix well, cover, 
let stand over a low fire for twenty minutes. 
Heap on a platter, garnish with cress, and 
pour over it the soy bean sauce stirred in the 
stock or gravy. Salt to taste, although the soy 
bean sauce is salty enough for most tastes. 
Well-seasoned gravy alone may be used if soy 
bean sauce is not obtainable. 


Mrs. Nelle Hubbard Ermatinger, 702 Cramer St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


1867 Total Calories 


Jellied Tomato 
111 Protein Calories 


Salad 


2 tablespoonfuls granu- 
lated gelatin 

14 cupful cold water 

I pint boiling water 

\% cupful vinegar 

% cupful sugar 


14 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful condensed to- 
mato soup 
Lettuce 
34 cupful mayonnaise 
dressing 
Soak gelatin in the cold water five minutes. 
Dissolve it in the boiling water, then add 
sugar, salt, vinegar, and soup. Pour into cold, 
wet molds and set in a cold place to chill. 
Serve on shredded lettuce garnished with may- 
onnaise. This made ten individual servings. 
Miss Elisabeth H. Moore, 3256 N. Pennsylvania St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


2260 Total Calories 
316 Protein Calories 


1 large can crab meat 1 cupful mayonnaise 
3 cantaloups 


Cantalcup Salad 


Chill all ingredients thoroughly. Cut canta- 
loup in halves, removing seeds. Scoop out 
the meat in little balls. Mix the crab meat, 
cantaloup balls, and the mayonnaise. Fill the 
cantaloup shells and serve. 


Mrs. M. B. Wesson, Delmar, N.Y. 
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Velvet Gingerbread 
is made with rice and 
rye flour but without x 


a trace of wheat flour eq 





On meatless days 
serve for dinner a 
platter of Lima Beans 
with War Dumplings 


Save the Wheat 


Velvet Gingerbread 2383 Total Calories 


155 Protein Calories 
6 cupful sugar 
4 teaspoonful soda 
6 cupful molasses 
4 


1 cupful rice flour 1 
1 
1 
14 teaspoonful salt 
I 
1 


16 cupful rye flour 

2 teaspoontuls baking- 
powder 

2 tablespoonfuls melted 
shortening 


‘teaspoonful ginger 
$4 teaspoonful cinnamon 
1 cupful sour milk 

Mix and sift the dry ingredients together. 
Combine the milk and molasses and add to the 
dry ingredients together with the melted short- 
ening. Beat well, pour into a buttered pan, 
and bake in a moderate oven twenty minutes. 
Mrs. V.H. Batey, 7023 N. Paulina St., Chicago Jil. 


Oatmeal and Peanut 3822 Total Calories 


Cookies 344 Protein Calories 
2 cupfuls rolled oats 1 teaspoonful soda dis- 
2 cupfuls rye flour solved in ; 
1 cupful brown sugar 1 cupful sweet milk 
4 cupful shortening 1 teaspoonful cinnamon 


1 cupful chopped peanuts 1 teaspoonful salt 
I egg, well beaten Few drops vanilla 
Mix sugar and shortening thoroughly. Add 
the other ingredients and mix well. Form in 
balls the size of walnuts. Place in a greased 
baking-tin one inch apart, then flatten with a 
spoon dipped in milk. Bake twenty minutes 
in a moderate oven. 
Mrs. Rowland C. Beebe, 428 S. S'ate St., Rochester, 
Minn. 


War-time Devil’s 
Food 
14 cupful shortening 
1/4 cupfuls sugar 
2 eggs i 
14 cupful boiling water 
3 squares chocolate 
1 cupful sour milk 
Cream shortening and sugar, add eggs well 
beaten, milk, and dry ingredients sifted together. 
Beat well and add chocolate melted in the boil- 
ing water and vanilla. Bake in a well-oiled 
angel-cake pan in a moderate oven. 
Mrs. C. J. Tiller, Batile Lake, Minn. 


All-Corn Muffins 1581 Total Calories 
152 Protein Calories 

I teaspoonful baking- 
powder 

14 teaspoonful soda 

I egg, beaten 

1 cupful sour milk or but- 
termilk 

14 cupful cold water 


3744 Total Calories 
242 Protein Calories 
1 teaspoonful soda 
1 teaspoonful baking- 
powder 
lg teaspoonful salt 
3 cupfuls barley flour 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


I cupful yellow corn-meal 

1 cupful white corn flour 

2 tablespoonfuls fat or 

4 tablespoonfuls crack- 
lings 

1 tablespoonful salt 

3 tablespoonfuls sugar 


Sift dry ingredients together, add melted 
fat, egg, milk, and lastly the cold water. 
Bake in muffin-pans in a quick oven. 

Rachel Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 
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Save the Meat 


Lima Beans with 1300 Total Calories 


Dumplings 218 Protein Calories 
14 cupful dry lima beans 2 chopped pimientos 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 1 cupful barley flour 
44 teaspoonful beef extract 4 cupful corn flour 
14 teaspoonful pepper 3 teaspoonfuls baking- 
4% teaspoonful Worcester- powder 


About 4 cupful water 


shire sauce 6 

Soak the beans overnight. In the morning 
cook them until tender; do not drain but re- 
serve the liquor, of which there should be about 
one pint. Add to the beans and liquor one tea- 
spoonful of salt, the beef extract, pepper, 
Worcestershire sauce, and the chopped pimien- 
tos. Let simmer while the dumplings are being 
made. Sift together the barley flour, corn 
flour, baking-powder, and one teaspoonful salt. 
Mix to a soft dough with the water, roll to one 
inch in thickness, cut in squares, place on top 
of the beans, cover closely, and keep at a 
gentle boil for twenty minutes. 


Mrs. Nelle Hubbard Ermatinger, 702 Cramer StL. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


8096 Total Calories 
98 Protein Calories 


Luncheon Rice 


$ cupful tomato catchup 


4 cupfuls cold boiled rice : 
tablespoonful oil 


1 
44 cupful crumbled corn 1 
flakes 1% cupful grated cheese 
Put rice in a buttered baking-dish. Stir in 
with it enough catchup to moisten and color it, 
but keeping the mixture quite stiff. Cover 
with a layer of the corn flakes, sprinkle with 
oil, and on top place a layer of grated cheese. 
Bake in a moderate oven till the cheese is 
delicately browned. 


Mis. K. G. Seaton, Prospect Place, Ashland, Ky. 
Curry Sauce 407 Total Calories 
34. Protein Calories 
I onion 2 tablespoo! fuls rm 
1 tablespoonful curry flour ati 
powder 2 tablespoonfuls oi! or 








drippings _ 
14 tablespoonfu 
1 teaspoonful vinegar 


1% cupfuls liquid 


} 1+ 


Chop onion fine and brown it in the oil, 
adding curry powder and flour after a few min- 
utes that they may brown also. Season with 
salt and vinegar, and add the liquid—which 
may be milk, soup stock, or water—grad- 
ually, stirring constantly. Cook until smooth. 
Serve as a sauce with hard-cooked eggs, col 
meat, or fish. 

Mrs. O. W. Barrett, The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 
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ING INSTITUTE is a 
105 West 39th 
City. Every recipe 
ing in this magazine 
one household ap- 
mended in the edi- 
lowed space in the 
until we have proved 
make the new sub- 
for you to use. 


The Director. 





Save the Fat 


3881 Total Calories 
202 Protein Calories 


l4 teaspoonful soda 
4 teaspoonful salt 
4 tablespoonfuls sweet 


Oatmeal Cookies 


I cupful cooking oil 
1 cupful barley flour 
1 cupful corn flour 


2 cupfuls rolled oats milk 
44 teaspoonful baking- 1 cupful molasses or corn- 
powder sirup 


1 teaspoonful cinnamon 

Mix and sift together all the dry ingredients, 
then add the oats, oil, molasses, and milk. Drop 
by teaspoonfuls on an oiled tin. Leave a space of 
at least two inches between each cookie, be- 
cause they will spread. Bake in a moderate 
oven about seven minutes. They will be thin 
and crisp when done. 
Mrs. J. T. Rivers, 1281 Everett Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Crackling Cookies 1908 Total Calories 
156 Protein Calories 


1cupful chopped crack- 1 teaspoonful soda 


lings 1 teaspoonful baking- 

I cupful sugar powder 

2 eggs lf teaspoonful nutmeg 

2 tablespoonfuls butter- About 2% cupfuls barley 
milk flour 


16 teaspoonful salt 

Mix together the sugar and cracklings, add 
the eggs well beaten, the buttermilk, and two 
cupfuls of flour sifted with the soda, the bak- 
ing-powder, nutmeg, and salt. Add just 
enough more flour, if needed, to roll out. Cut 
in shapes and bake in a moderate oven. 
Mrs. Nelle Hubbard Ermatinger, 702 Cramer St., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
. 
War-time English 


645 Total Calories 
Johnny Cake 


158 Protein Calories 
teaspoonfuls baking- 
powder . 
teaspoonfuls oil for 
greasing 















ADdou 


Mix together the dry ingredients. Add 
enough water to make a soft dough. Roll out 
one-half inch thick. Place in oiled skillet over 
a slow fire. Cover until it is ready to turn; 
take up on a griddle turner and oil the skillet 
again slightly, then complete the turning. 
Then leave uncovered and turn once again 
aiter second side has browned, so that both 
sides may be crisp. Serve hot. This recipe 
Serves three people. Owing to the large per- 
centage of fat in soy bean meal, this product 
can be used as a real fat saver in muffins, 
jonny cakes, and other quick breads. 


Mrs. A. C, Hammond, R. F. D. Box 234, Mission 
Acres, San Fernando, Cal. 


Honey instead of su- 
gar makes Coconut 
Pudding even more 
delicious than usual 
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Oatmeal Cookies call 
for one of the new 
fats which we are 
asked to learn to use 
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Save the Sugar 


Barley Flour Molasses 2296 Total Calories 
Cake 197 Protein Calories 
1 cupful molasses I tablespoonful baking- 
\4 cupful shortening soda 
2 eggs : 14 teaspoonful salt _ 
1 cupful sour milk 114 teaspoonfuls mixed 
2 cupfuls barley flour spices 
Pour the molasses into a bowl, add the 
shortening melted, the eggs beaten until light, 
the sour milk, and the rest of the ingredients 
sifted together. Bake in a moderate oven. 


Mrs. Margaret Palmer, 910 Tenth St. N , Fargo, N. D. 


4 
1 


1107 Total Calories 
143 Protein Calories 
2 tablespoonfuls yellow 2 tablespoonfuls granu- 
corn-meal lated tapioca 
2 tablespoonfuls coconut 2 tablespoonfuls honey 
I quart milk 
Mix all ingredients together, put into an 
oiled baking-dish, and bake in a slow oven four 
hours, stirring occasionally during the first 
half of the baking. 
Mary F. Scott, 213 Clinton Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Coconut Pudding 


Fruit Betty 2123 Total Calories 

67 Protein Calories 
2 cupfuls corn-meal mush 44 cupful corn-sirup 
2 cupfuls sour apple sauce 1 cupful boiling water 

14 cupful sugar 2 tablespoonfuls corn- 
14 teaspoonful cinnamon starch : : 

\4 teaspoonful nutmeg lg teaspoonful vanilla 

4 P Pp i. 
6 dates 2 tablespoonfuls brown 
6 large prunes sugar 

14 cuptul cold water 
Mix the corn-meal mush, apple sauce, and 

sugar. Add the spices, stoned dates, and 
prunes which have been soaked, cut into small 
pieces. Pour into an oiled pudding-dish and 
bake three-quarters of an hour. Serve with 
Caramel Sauce made in the following manner: 
Slightly scorch the corn-sirup and add the boil- 
ing water and corn-starch which has been dis- 
solved in the cold water. Cook until thick and 
all starchy taste has been removed. ‘ Add the 
flavoring and sugar. Serve hot. 
Mrs. Nelle Hubbard Ermatinger, 702 Cramer S1., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 





1188 Total Calories 
105 Protein Calories 
2 large apples, grated 14 cupful maple-sirup 
2 eggs, well beaten 34 cupful milk 
2 cupfuls corn flakes 
Mix together and bake until set like custard. 


Mrs. FE. C. 
Minn. 


Apple Pudding 


Davies, 3032 Emerson St., Minneapolis, 
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Conservation Dishes 


Delicious Baked 
Tongue 
1 fresh beef tongue 


3660 Total Calories 
1387 Protein Calories 
I onion 


I cupful strained, stewed 8 medium-sized potatoes 
tomato 2 tablespoonfuls corn 

1 cupful water flour 

Salt Pepper 


Boil the tongue one hour in salted water and 
place in a fireless cooker overnight. In the 
morning remove the skin, sprinkle well with 
salt and pepper, and place in a roasting-pan or 
large casserole. Mix together the tomato-juice, 
water, and chopped onion, and pour it around 
the tongue. Bake in a rather slow oven for 
two hours. Three-quarters of an hour before 
it is done, place whole, pared potatoes sprinkled 
with salt and pepper around the tongue. Roast 
till tender and brown; remove cover to brown 
potatoes if necessary. Remove the tongue to 
a platter, surround with potatoes. Add one 
cupful or more of water to the sauce and 
thicken with the flour mixed till smooth with 
a little water. Add more seasoning if needed. 
Pour a few tablespoonfuls of the gravy. over 
the tongue. Pass the rest. The ends of the 
tongue may be chopped and used in “made” 
dishes. The caloric value of a whole, five- 
pound tongue is included in this recipe. 

Mrs. B. M. Laughead, 15 Sherman Ave., Washington, 
Pa. 


Flank Steak with 
Tomato Saute 
1 slice flank or round 
steak 
2 tablespoonfuls fat 
I small onion, minced 
3 tablespoonfuls corn 
flour 
Have the steak well pounded—the market 
man will do this for you—and rub both sides 
with as much flour as it will take up. Heat 
the fat in a skillet, and when very hot put in 
the meat and cook until done, turning 
often. Remove to a hot platter. Slice the 
tomatoes without peeling, about one-quarter 
inch thick, dip in F aa and sauté in the fat in 
which the steak was cooked, turning carefully. 
Dish around the meat. Add the margarin to the 
fat left in the pan, and when bubbling add the 
onion and the chopped green pepper. Cook 
until soft, being careful not to burn, and add 
the milk. Boil up and pour over the meat and 
tomatoes. Serve with mashed potatoes, boiled 
rice, or plain boiled macaroni. 
Mrs. J. R. Sebern, 839 N. 
Rapids, la. 


2377 Total Calories 
560 Protein Calories 


6 medium tomatoes 

1 tablespoonful margarin 

1 tablespoonful minced 
green pepper 

lf cupful milk 





Second St., West, Cedar 


4513 Total Calories 
1024 Protein Calories 
I teaspoonful Worcester- 

shire sauce, 
4cupfuls soft bread- 

crums 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 

I teaspoonful ground cloves 

Put the steak and ham through a meat- 
chopper and mix well: Add the breadcrums 
and seasoning. Roll in the form of a Bologna 
sausage, sew in a muslin bag, and steam for 
two hours. Serve cold, cut into thin slices. 


Mrs. Arthur Brennan, 321 South St., Halifax, N. S. 
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Sausage Loaf 


2 pounds round or flank 
steak 

1 pound ham 

1 teaspoonful ground 
mace 
































































Every recipe was tested in 

our own kitchen, at Good 

Housekeeping Institute, 

105 West 30th Street, 
New York Cily. 


5 REALS MAYOR 


EATLESS days to the Italian 

housewife are no problem, all 

her days having been more or 

less meatless from her bambino- 
hood up. She can concoct a delicious 
dinner without meat—soup, varied vege- 
table dishes toothsome as well as nutriticus, 
a salad that is almost too good to be true, 
a bit of fruit with cheese and coffee, and 
there you are. It is a festa. 

Vegetable soups we are most of us able 
to accomplish with a fair degree of success, 
and with vegetable salads in sundry 
combinations we are familiar, but the 
numerous main dishes composed of vege- 
tables, most of them common in our gar- 
dens but original in their skilled blending 
by Italian cooks, are scarcely known and 
deserve an introduction to our tables. 
Once introduced, there can be no doubt 
as to their rapid rise to popularity. 

First, both in point of flavor and because 
it is substantial enough to form the piéce 
de résistance is what on an Italian menu 
is called Mellanzanie. The ingredients 
therefor (quantity sufficient to serve four 
persons) are: one large eggplant, one 
medium-sized onion, one quart of cooked 
tomato, one-fourth pound of cheese grated 
fine, one cupful of cooking oil, two stalks 
of celery, one-half a bay-leaf, one whole 
clove, one-eighth teaspoonful of soda, one 
dessertspoonfulof sugar, and salt and pepper 
to taste. Mellanzanie is made thus: Slice 
the eggplant, pare, sprinkle a little salt 
over each slice, pile the slices one on top 
of the other, and press under a heavy 
weight for three hours. Drain before 
using, and if much salt adheres, scrape 
it off and be cautious about adding much 
salt later in seasoning the dish. Put 
one-fourth cupful of cooking oi) into a 
saucepan and let it heat. To this add the 


sliced onion and cook carefully till tender 


and golden. 
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Add the quart of tomato or 


VEGETABLE VICTORIES 


By Grace Savage Selden 
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Italian restaurants feature a 
delicious mixture, Mellanzanie 


Young squash stuffed with 
forcemeat and baked brown 


iw 
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enough raw tomato to give this quantity 
when cooked. Drop in the soda to neu- 
tralize the strong acid, season with salt 
and pepper, the bay-leaf, clove, celery, 
and sugar. Celery-seed may replace the 
fresh article, but will give the sauce a 
darker color. Let simmer slowly until well 
blended. Pour three-fourths cupful of 
cooking oil into a frying-pan and heat it 
but not to the smoking point. In this hot 
oil cook the slices of eggnlant, turning 
them and taking care that they do not 
burn but are well cooked through, so as 
to be tender and have no hard spots. 
It will be necessary to cook these a few at 
a time, but they shrink in cooking, so new 
pieces may be added as fast as there is 
room for them. As soon as they are done, 
remove and arrange in layers in a baking- 
dish. Over each layer of eggplant pour 
enough tomato sauce to cover well, and 
sprinkle a generous portion of the grated 
cheese. Continue in this way till the dish 
is filled, letting the tomato sauce form the 
top layer. Place in the oven to brown, 
but be careful not to burn it, as this gives 
a bitter flavor. 

In the good old days when a gallon of 
olive-oil could be bought at a reasonable 
price one could afford to use it for cooking 
this dish, but now, of course, that is out 
of the question. A pure vegetable oil 
may take its place, but it must have just 
enough of the real olive-oil added to it to 
give the distinctive flavor that the real 
article alone can give, and which is one of 
the essentials of Melanzanie. 

Also, since we can no longer indulge 
in Parmesan cheese, let the American 
cheese used be aged enough to be rather 
hard and of rich flavor. . Apropos of cheese 
for Italian cooking, if ever Parmesan is 
available again, do not buy the bottled, 
grated: variety, but go to a little Italian 
grocery in an out-of-the-way street and 















Delicious is this novel cro- 
quette of celery and forcemeat 





get a chunk (no other word 
describes it) of the hard 
Parmesan that is sold there by 
weight. It lasts forever, im- 
parts a flavor that no other 
cheese can, and grates as fine 
and white as flour. Inciden- 
tally it costs far less than the 
inferior bcttled variety. 

The above-mentioned tomato 
sauce or salza is a bit of magic 
that transforms otherwise ordi- 
nary <lishes into ones amazingly 
different. Thrifty Italian house- 
wives,when canning fresh toma- 
toes, cook with them the celery 
and onicn, adding a teaspoonful 
of salt to each quart of tomato 
and rubbing the mass through a strainer 
coarse enough to remove the seeds but 
leaving a rich, pulpy sauce to seal in jars. 
Any superfluous liquid can be dipped off 
and canned as soup. 

Fritto Mizzo is another substantial vege- 
table dish always served at Italian restau- 
rants. It isexactly what its name implies, 
a mixture of fried vegetables. Now that 
description suggests nothing attractive or 
digestible, but as a matter of fact the Fritto 
Mizzo is both. In the first place the 
vegetables used are young and fresh, and 
the artist is left free to combine any and 
all that appeal to her palate. Squash in 
dainty bits that can be thoroughly cooked 
in their brief immersion in the frying 
basket is unfailingly present. Potato ap- 
pears in the form of diminutive potato 
croquettes deliciously brown without and 
creamy within. Frequently the addition 
of calves’ brains enhances the mixture at 
small cost, or curled bacon strips may be 
substituted for these. Each ingredient Is 
cut in small pieces, rolled in fine, well- 
seasoned crums, then in beaten egg and 
more crums before frying, cooked to ¢ 
perfect color, and drained of every super- 
flous drop of fat before serving. Arranged 
on a platter, each vegetable after its kind, 
and garnished with crisp parsley or cress, 
Fritto Mizzo deserves a place of honor on 
any dinner-table. : 

The Italian squash resembles the English 
vegetable marrow in shape, but 1s of a 
much darker green with yellow stripes. 
It has fine-fibered, yellow flesh, very sweet 
in flavor. A favorite way of cooking these 
squashes is to pare and slice them thin, 
then stir the slices into a very thin batter 
mixture, and pour the whole into a Irying 
pan in which has been heated enough 
cooking oil to prevent its sticking. Mate 
the batter mixture with barley flow 
instead of wheat. (Continued on page. ) 
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The pinto bean lends itself to preparation in many ways 


Prepare for 


the 


PINTO 


A new bean that comes with Uncle Sam’s endorsement 


Every recipe tested in our own kilchen, Good Housekeeping Instttute, 105 West 30th Sireet, New York City 


ND now comes the pinto bean, 

one of the most ancient of our 

edible beans, yet coming as an 

innovation to several odd. thou- 
sands of our northern and eastern house- 
wives. Known, as it has been, since the 
days of the early border Indians of Texas, 
it has had no true recognition of its merits 
until the present food crisis called upon the 
western producers for increased food sup- 
plies, in answer to which demands they 
have offered to us the speckled pinto. 

Colorado’s bean crop for the 1917 season 
numbered 100,000,000 pounds, of which 
ninety-five percent are pinto beans. Next 
to the potato this is Colorado’s most im- 
portant vegetable. There are altogether 
between sixty and seventy varieties of 
Mexican beans, of which the pinto is one. 
The name “pinto” is apparently from the 
Spanish word “‘ pintojo,”’ meaning “spotted, 
stained, mottled.”’ Because of its drought- 
resisting qualities the pinto bean lends 
itself to a greater Colorado acreage than 
any other bean—a total acreage for 1917 
of 175,000 acres. 

As proof of their appreciation of the 
merits of the pinto, the Food Administra- 
tion last spring purchased the bulk of the 
available supply, some forty or fifty mil- 
lion pounds of this bean, with the promise 
to the growers that its merits should be 
placed before the uninitiated and that a 
wider market should be created for this 
truly excellent food product. 

Grown in the heat of the Mexican sun, 
the strength-giving powers of the pinto, 
long before such things as food values or 
calories had ever been considered, were 
attributed by the Indians to their Sun 
God under whose beneficent care the grow- 
ing crop flourished. 

The pinto bean ranks well with other 
beans in food value, as the following com- 
parative chemical analyses show: 


Variet Water Protein Fat Carbo- Ash Calo- 
hydrate ries 

*e Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent per lb. 
Nave bean 7.3 38.9 r.3 65.1 4.2 1634 
i avy bean 12.6 22.5 1.8 59.6 3.5 1605 
ima bean 10.4 18.1 1.5 65.9 4.I 1625 
Soy bean 10.8 34.0 16.8 33.7 4.7 1905 

The high protein content of beans 


naturally makes their chief use that of a 
meat substitute. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture compares beans 
and meat in the following way: “Two- 
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Herbert Hoover’s message 
to you, Kitchen Soldier! 


thirds of a pint of dry beans is equal to one 
pound of beet of average composition.” 
It should be kept in mind that one pint of 
cooked beans has one-third the nutritive 
value of the dry bean because of its large 
increase in volume in cooking. Again, a 
portion of the protein of beans is not or- 
dinarily utilized by the body. Even with 
these losses, however, beans remain a 
valuable source of vegetable protein. 

The true pinto is a buff-colored bean 
slightly larger than the navy, nearly the 
shape of the kidney, and mottled with 
dark brown splashes or spots, the spotted 
appearance giving way toa smooth, velvety 
brown upon cooking. It is so distinctly 
marked that there is no reason why its 
name should be given to any inferior bean, 
as has been done in some sections to the 
decided detriment of the genuine pinto. 

Prejudice against a colored bean, and 
more especially against a mottled bean like 
the pinto, has prevented the liberal use of 
this bean by the northern and eastern 
housewives. | Accustomed to the white 
bean or navy, or to no more unattractive 
bean than the red kidney, the pinto has not 
held a very high position in her esteem. 


Lack of knowledge as to the proper 
preparation of the pinto may also be held 
accountable for its seeming lack of popu- 
larity, for poorly cooked it has no place on 
the table of the fastidious. Properly pre- 
pared, it is in all respects the equal of the 
navy or lima beans selling at twenty cents 
per pound. Pintos can be purchased of 
the local grocer at from twelve to fifteen 
cents for the same quantity. 

Experimenting in the preparation of the 
pinto for table use has shown that it pos- 
sesses in addition to high food value both 
the quality and adaptability to the needs 
of the housewife which are essential to its 
continued popularity. The results of com- 
parative cooking tests applied to a year- 
old crop of pinto, navy, and lima beans are 
of interest. In these preliminary cooking 
tests it was found that if the pinto beans 
were cooked in the water in which they 
had been soaked overnight the finished 
product was darker and of a stronger flavor. 
To some persons this proved to be a desir- 
able characteristic. It should be added 
that the darker color resulting from the 
cooking is not in the least objectionable. 
Aiter soaking for twelve hours it was 
found that the time required for boiling 
until tender enough to mash easily when 
pressed between the finger-tips was as fol- 
lows: pinto beans, two hours; navy beans, 
three hours; lima beans, one and one-half 
hours. The following recipes will suggest 
to the housewife unaccustomed to the 
pinto bean how it may be served. 


Pinto Bean Loaf 

Mash slightly one pint of cold boiled pinto 
beans. Combine them with one egg well 
beaten, one tablespoonful of finely minced 
onion, one cupful of boiled rice, three table- 
spoontuls of tomato catchup, two teaspoonfuls 
of salt, and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Shape into a loaf, place two thin slices of bacon 
or its equivalent in some other fat on top, 
bake about a half-hour in a moderate oven, and 
serve with or without tomato sauce. 


Pinto Bean Soufflé 


Melt two tablespoonfuls of margarin, add 
two tablespoonfuls of white corn flour, and 
cook till bubbling. Add one pint of cold milk 
gradually, stirring constantly, and cook until 
thickened. To this white sauce add one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, one-fourth tea- 


spoonful of pepper, (Continued on page 87) 
ol 










































HE desirability and 
also the necessity of 
meatless. main dishes 
for at least one of the 

important meals of the day is 
not a to-be-proven proposition, 
but an accepted fact. Besides 
the obligation to do without 
many ot the hitherto every-day 
staples in order that we may 
send more, and more, and even 
more across the water, the high 
cost of everything in the meat 
line compels us to economize in 
the use of even those products 
which we are allowed to use 
freely. Of course, the old- 
fashioned “meat breakfast” is 
torever a thing of the past. We 
can eliminate that meal from 
our planning. Luncheon and 
dinner, or dinner and supper re- 
main the problems to be con- 
sidered. 

Cheese is, of course, one of the best meat 
substitutes, supplying in abundance the 
protein contained in meat. Therefore 
cheese enters largely into the composition 
of our meatless main dishes. Our tea- 
house friend, the Cheese Dream, makes an 
excellent luncheon dish for the home table. 
When preparing it, see that it is substantial 
rather than too delicate. Substitute breads 
lend themselves very satisfactorily to this 
dish. Butter the bread, make a sandwich 
with thin slices of ordinary cheese, and 
brown quickly on each side in a little butter 
in a hot frying-pan. They may instead be 
toasted or browned quickly in a hot oven, 
if preferred. In the latter case, butter 
the outside of the sandwiches before 
putting them in the oven. Trim the 
crusts—saving the trimmings for crums-— 
as slightly as is consistent with having 
the “dreams” of even and attractive shape. 
Garnish and serve very hot. With a green 
salad as an accompaniment and fresh fruit 
or berries for dessert, an attractive and 
nutritious luncheon or supper is offered. 
In the above as well as succeeding recipes 
“butter” is a courtesy term for oleo- 
margarin or any other butter substitute. 

Savory Toast is an attractive luncheon or 
supper dish. Make a cream sauce in the 
following manner: Melt one tablespoonful 
of butter; add one tablespoonful of corn or 
barley flour; cook until bubbling. Add 
gradually one cupful of top milk, stirring 
constantly; cook until smooth and thick. 
Melt in the sauce one-half cupful of cheese 
cut in small pieces. Add salt to taste and 
a dash of cayenne and pour over the slices 
of hot, toasted bread. Surround with 
slices of broiled tomato, highly seasoned 
with salt and pepper. The tomato may 
be either fried or cut in halves, seasoned, 
and baked in the oven. 

Luncheon Macaroni. Cook until very 
tender one and one-half cupfuls.of maza- 
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Roasts without 
meat are in order 


Try Italian Spinach 
garnished with eggs 


Serve Eggs Piquant with thin mayonnaise 


Meatless 
Main Dishes 


By Florence Taft Eaton 


Each cipe is carefully tested in the 
laboratory kitchen of Good Housekeeping 
Fnstitute, 105 West 30th Street, New 
York City, before offering it to you 


roni or spaghetti. Save the water to add 
to the next soup. Make a tomato sauce 
as follows: Cut -in small pieces six un- 
skinned tomatoes. Cook until tender 
with a small onion minced, a sprig of 
parsley, half a bay-leaf, two cloves, one 
teaspoonful of salt, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of pepper. Then strain and 
thicken slightly with one teaspoonful of 
butter and flour cooked together. Add 
one-half teaspoonful of sugar if desired. 
Hard-cook two or three eggs, slice, and 
alternate with the cooked macaroni and 
the tomato sauce in a buttered baking- 
dish. Over the top put a layer of thinly 
sliced tomatoes. Sprinkle with salt, pep- 
per, and sugar very sparingly, cover with 
buttered crums, and bake about twenty 
minutes or until the crums are a rich brown. 

Club Toast. Slice Boston brown bread, 
lay in a dripping-pan, and toast or crisp 
slightly ina hot oven. Make as much thin 
cream sauce as required for the amount 
of bread toasted, and cook enough bacon 
to allow a slice for each serving of toast. 
Pour the sauce over the hot brown bread 
and surround with the slices of bacon on 
a hot platter. Serve, if preferred, two 
slices of toast and sauce, a slice of bacon, 
and a spoerful of blackberry or other jam 
on individual plates. 

A recipe for the Boston brown bread 
requiring no white or graham flour is as 
follows: Mix together one cupful of corn- 
meal, one cupful of buckwheat flour, one 
cupful of bran and barley flour mixed, 
three-fourths cupful of molasses, two cup- 
fuls of water, one teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved ina little of the water, and one tea- 
spoonful of salt. Beat well and lastly add 


one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder. Beat again and steam 
two hours in baking-powder 
tins. A few raisins may be 
added. Part of the mixture 
may be baked in gem-pans for 
luncheon. 

Escalloped Succotash. Fill a 
buttered baking-dish with layers 
of cooked lima or. horticultural 
beans and cooked corn cut from 
the cob.. Sprinkle each layer 
with a tiny bit of sugar and 
salt and pour over a well- 
seasoned white sauce; have the 
sauce form the top layer. Grate 
cheese thickly over all and 
brown in a hot oven. 

Tomato Succotash. For this 
dish string-beans are used. Al- 
low equal parts of cooked string- 
beans and treshly cooked corn 
cut from the cob. Cut five 
ripe, peeled tomatoes in small 
pieces and put on to stew with a small 
onion finely minced and salt and _pep- 
per to taste. Add the string-beans and 
cook about twenty to thirty minutes, 
stirring often. Then add the corn. Cook 
five minutes after it begins to boil, season 
with more salt if necessary, and a good 
lump of butter. If in season, surround 
with alternate small mounds of tiny car- 
rots and fresh peas, but the succotash 
alone accompanied with a lettuce or cu- 
cumber salad and brown bread sandwiches 
makes a delicious main course. 

Italian Spinach. Boil spinach and chop 
fine. Mix with grated cheese in the pro- 
portion of four tablespoonfuls to a quart 
of spinach, season with salt and paprika, 
and moisten with one beaten egg for each 
quait of the spinach. Make into flat cakes 
the size of fish cakes. Roll in fine crums, 
then in a beaten egg mixed with two 
tablespoonfuls of water, then in crums 
again, and brown quickly in deep fat or in 
a frying-pan. Lay the cakes on a hot 
platter and surround with cream sauce 
over which is riced a hard-cooked egg. If 
a more substantial dish is desired, lay 
slices of hard-cooked egg in a ring on the 
cream sauce, or use stuffed eggs in halves, 
as many as are required. 

Scalloped Rice with Eggs. Prepare two 
cupfuls of boiled rice, two or three hard- 
cooked eggs, one cupful of cream sauce, 
and some grated cheese. Alternate the 
rice, the eggs coarsely chopped or sliced, 
and the cream cheese in a buttered baking- 
dish, arranging the sauce for the top layer. 
Cover with grated cheese and brown in & 
hot oven. 

Eggs Piquant. Toast lightly, on one 
side only, rounds of bread. Spread with 
butter, cover with thin slices of cucumber 
pickles, and put on the toasted side ol 
each round half of a hard-cooked egg, 
rounded side up. (Continued on pax 116) 
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Sunday Breakfast 
Concomg, Gonoes . ‘ione 
irred Eggs Yorn-meal Muffins 
- Pollee Cereal Coffee 


Luncheon 
Oyster Stew and Crackers 
Bread, Butter, and Honey 
Oatmeal Cookies Tea 


Dinner 
Braised Beef with Gravy 


Mashed Potatoes Creamed Carrots 
Orange Jelly Custard Sauce 


MENUS FOR ONE WEEK 


Monday Breakfast 
Puffed Rice 
Spoon Bread Coffee Milk 
Luncheon 


Baked Potatoes 


c Egg Salad 
Bread and Butter 


Cocoa 


Dinner 
Mutton Stew 
with Celery, Lima Beans and Red 
Pepper 
Boiled Potatoes 
Tapioca Pudding 


Tuesday 
Baked oe 
Creamed Toast 
Luncheon 


Potatoes Scalloped with Corn 
Bread and Butter Honey 
Tea Cocoa 


Breakfast 


Coffee Milk 


Dinner 


Gre2n String-Beans and Walnut 
Croquettes 
Cheese Sauce 
Creamed Potatoes Scalloped Onions 
Quick Banana Dessert 


VOLUNTARY RATION MENUS 


Planned by Goop Housekeepine Institute for the Kitchen Soldiers 


Wednesday 


Rolled Oats 
Graham Muffins 
Cocoa 


Breakfast 


offee 


Luncheon 


Savory Beans 
Lettuce Salad 


Bread and Butter Tea 


Dinner 


Cabbage Rolls 
Mashed White Turnips 
Apple Sauce Oatmeal Cookies 


Thursday Breakfast 
Stewed Prunes Corn Cake 
Coffee Cocoa 


Luncheon 


Potato Ealad with Boiled Dressing 


Green Pepper Sandwiches 


Dinner 


Dinner Pie t 
Coconut Pudding 


HE menus and list of rations on 

this page were planned for a 

family of seven, two adults and 

five children: the father, a 
machinist, doing moderately active muscu- 
lar work; the mother doing all the house- 
work with the exception of washing and 
ironing; a boy of ten; a boy of eight; 
a boy of four; one girl, six; one girl, 
three. 

The menus have been planned to provide 
luncheon for the entire family. If the 
father carries his luncheon with him, the 
tation list remains the same. If, however, 
he has his luncheon elsewhere, one-fourth 
of his total daily calories multiplied by 
the six working days must be deducted. 

It is a simple matter to substitute dif- 
ferent articles of food for others as long 
as the amount of calories remains the same. 
Some may not care for certain toods in the 
list, and, too, all articles may not be 
available in every market. As long as 
you select foods of similar type, you cannot 
go far wrong. Recipes for several of the 
dishes used in the list of menus are in- 
cluded on this page or may be found on the 
Tested and Approved Recipe pages in 
this issue. 

The .green string-bean and walnut 
croquettes are made of one quart of 
chopped, cold, boiled string-beans, two 
ounces of walnut meats broken into small 
pieces, three-quarters of a cup of very thick 
cream sauce, and seasonings. Mold into 
shapes, crum, egg, and crum again, and fry 
In deep fat until a golden brown. Serve 
with cheese sauce which is made by adding 
one-half pound of grated American cheese 
to one and one-half cups of cream sauce. 
The bread allowance consists of two bak- 
Ings of three loaves each, made from a 
combination of flours according to wheat- 
less Standards, and for several bieakfasts 
@ quick bread. The chief problem at 
presenc 1s the sugar question, but house- 
keepers will not find it such a serious one 
if they use honey and sirups as sub- 
stitutes. 


Buttered Beets 


Friday 


Breakfast 
Corn-meal Mush 


French Toast with Sirup 


Coffee 


Tea Milk Cabbs 


Tea 


. Boiled Codfish and Egg Sauce 
Fried Tomatoes, Scailoped Potatoes 


Luncheon 


og 


Milk 


Sardines on Toast with Parboiled 


£ 
age and Peanut Salad 


Boiled Dressing 


Dinner 


Barley Pudding 


Saturday 


Breakfast 
Stewed Apricots 


Bacon Buckwheat Pancakes, Sirup 


Cereal Coffee 


Luncheon 
Dried Green Pea Chowder 
Bread and Butter 


Stewed Apples Cocoa 
Dinner 
Creamed Ham on Toast. 
Lyonnaise Potatoes Spinach 


SUPPLIES NEEDED FOR ONE WEEK 


Groceries 
Yeast cakes 
Corn-meal 
Graham flour 
Rye flour 
Wheat flour 
Rolled oats 
Pearl barley 
Buckwheat flour 
Tapioca 
Puffed rice 
Sugar 
Raisins 
Prunes 
Apricots 
Canned tomatoes 
Sirup 
Beans, lima, dry 
Peas, dry 
Cocoa 
Crackers, saltines 
Canned corn 
Nuts 
Coconut 
Vegetable fats 
Olive or cooking oil 
Sardines 
Honey 
Gelatin 
Provisions 
Beef, flank 
Beef, round 
Mutton, forequarter 
Liver 
Ham 
Bacon 
“ ysters 
Cod, fresh, steak 


Dairy Products 


Butter or margarin 
Eges 

Cneese, American 
Cream cheese 

Milk 

Fruit and Vegetatles 


Bananas 
Apples 

Oranges 
Grapes 
Cabbage 
Carrots 

Onions 

Beets 

Lettuce 
Potatoes 

Red pepper 
Green peppers 
Celery 

Green string-beans 
White turnips 
Lemon 

Olives, green 
Peanuts 
Tomatoes, fresh 
Spinach 


Jelly 


The following recipes are 


Protein Total 
Amount Calories Calories 
I oz. (2) 12 38 
2 lbs. 234 3130 
2 Ibs. 502 3278 
2 Ibs. 248 3182 
4% Ibs. 860 7200 
1 Ib. 303 1803 
2 cupfuls (1 Ib.) 160 1600 
3% Ib. (2 cupfuls) 96 1280 
4%4 ozs. (*4 cupful) 3 462 
5 ozs. 45 500 
3% Ibs. 6356 
+g Ib. 24 778 
I lb. 32 1130 
\% Ib. 49 700 
1 cupful 12 57 
I lb. (1 1-3 cupfuls) 1296 
1% Ibs. 614 2340 
34 cupful (4'% ozs.) 126 453 
% Ib. 196 1129 
1 box (6% ozs.) 80 800 
1 Ib. 48 430 
1-8 Ib. 42 400 
2 tbsp. 3 67 
1 Ib. 4000 
15 tbsp. 1500 
I can 223 479 
1 cupful (1 1-8 Ibs.) 16 1600 
34 ozs. 77 78 
3 lbs 1014 3456 
1 Ib. 143 745 
3 Ibs 669 3669 
1% Ibs. 546 804 
1 lb. 243 1670 
1 Ib. 255 2685 
I qt. 300 600 
3 lbs. 210 1110 
3 Ibs. 54 10536 
2 doz. 864 2384 
\% Ib. 262 996 
1 cake (3% ozs.) 100 400 
4 qts. daily (28 qts.) 3696 189084 
4 (2 Ibs.) oa 288s 
14 pk. (6 Ibs.) 32 1280 
2 (1 Ib.) II 169 
2 lbs. 36 658 
3 Ibs. 75 360 
2 Ibs. 32 316 
2 Ibs. 58 406 
2 Ibs. 48 336 
1 Ib. 18 72 
9 Ibs. 324 3306 
I 
4 
1 bunch (% Ib.) 12 50 
1 lb 20 85 
1 \% Ibs. 36 400 
I 3 33 
4 I 50 
2 doz 15 100 
1 Ib. 16 103 
3 lbs. 114 324 
16 glass 109 
13242 102901 
contr.ocutions 


from Kitchen Soldiers: 

To make Pepper Sandwiches, seed and 
chop four green peppers fine. 
the juice of one lemon and let stand one 
Add one-half teaspoonful 
of finely chopped onions, two tablespoon- 
fuls of boiled salad dressing. two table- 


hour. Drain. 


Cover with 


Prune Pie 


spoonfuls of salad oil, one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt, one large cream cheese, 
four walnuts chopped, and four chopped 
olives. Mix together well. This makes 
enough filling for one sandwich loaf. 

For Savory Beans wash and soak over- 
night in water to cover one pound of dried 
lima beans. Cook until tender, and drain. 
Add two cupfuls of milk, one cupful of 
canned tomatoes, two tablespoonfuls of 
melted vegetable fat, one medium-sized 
onion chopped fine, one bay-leaf, two or 
three whole allspice, four and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, and one-fourth teaspoon- 
fulof pepper. Pour into a buttered baking- 
dish and bake in a moderate oven one 
hour. This recipe will serve eight people. 

Cabbage and Peanut Salad is new and 
delicious. Shred the cabbage very fine and 
measure out three cupfuls; cover this with 
cold water and set in the refrigerator for one 
hour.. Drain and dry thoroughly between 
towels. Mix with three-fourths cupful of 
boiled salad dressing or mayonnaise if pre- 
ferred. Add three-fourths cupful of salted 
peanuts chopped and serve very cold. 

The following’ Banana Dessert is a 
splendid one to serve in an emergency. 
Cut six slices of bread about one-third 
of an inch thick. Spread them lightly, 
especially around the edge, with butter 
or margarin, using about two tablespoon- 
fuls. Then cover each slice with a thick- 
ness of sliced bananas; about three will be 
needed. Sprinkle with sugar lightly and 
place under the broiler flame of a gas 
range. Brown delicately and serve hot 
with maple-sugar. 

Barley Pudding is sugarless. Cream 
together the yolks of two eggs and one- 
half cupful of honey. Add one pint of 
milk, two cupfuls of cooked pearl barley, 
one cupful of seedless raisins, the grated 
rind of one lemon, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt. Bake in a moderate oven 
in an oiled pudding-dish until firm. Whip 
the whites of the eggs stiff, sweeten with 
one teaspoonful of honey spread over the 
top of the pudding, and brown slightly. 


































To show the American woman what a charm there 1s avout the utmost rig hed 
Paris sends over this new suit of African brown duzvetyne. It has the closely Qo 
shoulders, which are seen in many French models, and uses the long-. ted coat, i hi 
Paris has adopted for warmth during the severity of the war-time winters. The , = 
parr nly about a yard and three quarters, and there is the popular fur trimming 
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N this day .of war, we are naturally discriminating between 

the essentials and the non-essentials of life. And one thing 

we can not do without is clothes. There should be a sim- 
plicity in women’s dress, characterized by dignity and grace— 
and there should be charm, that intangible thing that is a matter 
of taste rather than price. Women must be wise in this matter 
of dress, as in all else; they must by their appearance, by their 
cheerfulness, by their courage—a gay smile when the heart is 
desolate, a pretty dress when the times are sad—help the splendid 
morale of the country, which so greatly depends on them to up- 
hold and inspire. One feels this sense of courage in the Frenth, 
who in days of sadness, as in happier ones, take time to create 
charming clothes, even with ‘“‘ Big Bertha,” the long-armed gun, 
shelling in their midst. 

WortH, always noted for the simplicity and dignity of his 
clothes, succeeded at the Paris Openings for this fall as never 
before in making the simple beautiful. He made, for instance, 
some charming dresses of duvetyne, one of gray worn under a 
simple velvet cloak. ’ Here in America we speak of these long, 
slim, loosely fitted cloaks as ‘‘coats,” but call them what we will, 
we shall wear them. Or again, with a dress of dark blue serge 
Worth shows a cape of blue cheviot serge embroidered in green 
wool. He charmingly replaces fur on some models with duvetyne, 
while on others he uses squirrel in the same way. Tunics more 
than drapery mark his dresses, while much velvet and much 
duvetyne is seen throughout the collection. 


American Rep Cross 


We have many new headdresses, 
but among them all none so near our 
hearts as the new-old fashion at the 
right, of our Red Cross Home Service 
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Jeanne Duc 


Here is the new draped turban that 
starts close, curves in, and then out 


WAR TIME 
N KOUES 


CaLLot showed a large collection in which suit coats were 
usually finger-tip length. Her skirts were eight to ten inches 
from the ground, some of them slit to make walking easier. In 
suits here, as elsewhere, tans and browns were conspicuous. The 
Callot cloaks are banded, with a closer waist and an uneven hem. 
Some of these cloaks were made with a bulge at the hips, and this 
feature appeared also in some of the evening dresses, but the after- 
noon dresses were straight. The tunic here was shorter and fuller 
than those of last year, and worn over a narrow skirt somewhat 
in the “minaret” fashion of several seasons ago. 

Jenny, who has always made clothes the American women have 
liked, is adhering to the straight line with straight tunics over slim 
satin slips. She uses fur, not only on suits, for collars and cuffs, 
but on dresses, and goes so far as to make coat-linings of fur. 
When not fur, she uses shaggy ‘‘wool fur,’’ which, because it is 
used as a trimming on a plainer material, is a pretty innovation. 
Other frocks of this collection had pretty straight tunics embroi- 
dered in angora in contrasting colors. Pretty combinations of 
materials such as brown and castor were made. 

PREMET has a new idea in the half tunic, that is, the tunic only 
at the sides, or only at the front and back with the sides plain. 
Most frequently she cuts.the tunic in one with the front panel 
and then slashes it at the sides. This keeps simple lines but gives 
a bit of dash to the simple dress. Beads are used on evening 
frocks as well as daytime dresses, but newer is the nubby em- 
broidery of wool. This tendency toward (Continued on page 133) 





By Such Models as These Paris Makes It 
Hard to Choose Twixt Cape and Coat 


There is no longer any question whether the cape will 
survive this winter; we have had it already in fur and 
cloth, and here it is now at the left in the smart French 
medium of gray velvet and ample collar and cuffs of fur 


To strike the practical medium between the cape and 
coat—to fit close enough to be warm and yet lose none 
of the flowing charm of the cape—is the distinction 
achieved by the red velvet wrap sketched at the right 


The two representatives beloze of the belted long coat 
come direct from Paris, and convince us, before they 
say a word, that we are in favor of their fashion; they 
are satin and serge, respectively, and slimly smart 
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Short Coat and Suit, 
Dress and Coat-Dress, 
Are Natural Rivals 


The short separate coat is a fashion as convenient as tt 
is charming, and this at the left of dull blue swanskin 
ts designed in true French fashion, buckled and 
strapped in Rudyard Kipling fashion, and saves wool 


Monkey fur is a trimming the new French fashions 
are rife with, and at the right is a characteristic way 
of using it. The suit ts satin to save wool, and is 

wo-shouldered hi aacepeciane_ehagiad seciah ceil 
narrow-siouldered and narrow-skirted to save satin 


“You may choose the coat-dress or the tunic dress 
and be equally smart this winter,” is the message 
brought by the two models in the middle above, one 
of satin and fur, the other of velvet, satin, and fur 








THE TROUSSEAU OF THE WAR BRIDE 


The War Brides Trousseau Is Smaller, Simpler, Without 
Extravagance, but None the Less Charming 









F THERE is, perhaps, forty-eight withthe best of everything in materials next essential. Such a coat is illustrated 
hours leave, and the marriage is de- and including the scarf, it is priced at $48. at the right below, and is of lovely velour. 









































































cided upon, the war bride, unless she The coat to wear over this dress, over the If cost is to be strictly considered, the 
has planned it before, can give little time to suit, or over any other frock, is perhapsthe suit could be omitted fiom the war bride’s ‘a 
her trousseau. If she is to be near one cf trousseau, or possibly it could be made at dress 
the great American camps, her clothes home. A simple little model with a two. ny 
should be comparatively simple. She will piece skirt is sketched below at the left for B whit 
take up her life in the Canteen or with the those who want to make it themselves, or and 1 
Red Cross or with the Y. M. C. A. : have the little tailor do it. It could be & hang 
Essential, therefore, is the practical serge made equally well of velours or homespun, der-b 
dress. A war time dress designed to méet and is of a style which will admit of its be J" 
the needs of the woman who wants a good ing worn in town or in the country. — 
model at little cost is illustrated at the left A satin or Georgette crépe frock is an. § 7 sha 
in the middle below. This meets the situ- } / other essential, and some pretty models " 
ation bravely for those who would be eco- are shown on page 66. Though there js 
nomical, for it is a serge dress with a durable much war work and an atmosphere of seri- As de 
lining, and priced, without the scarf, as low ousness around and about our camps, there sal _ 
as $19.50. It is in an excellent quality of is often simple, natural gaiety, too. For we k 
serge, and in men’s wear serge with the this the dress of point d’esprit with the § Chine 
scarf illustrated it is $38. In wool tricotine, veiled neck is shown. (Continued on page 125) 
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4 pretty waist for the bride is this of white or 
desh- colored Georgette crépe and real filet; $6.95 

























‘**War Dress’’ 














The 


The frock you may put on for formal 0 










Of good navy blue or black serge, the “war l] 
10" R Serge, tie rad r mS ‘ 1 tht 
dress?” at the right, without scarf, is ly fi informal evening wear, you wil! find in th 
SS t th ght, without scar}, 15 only A f navy bl black T’ esprit on 
$109.50; of avery superior men’s wear serge ) \ of navy blue or black point d'esp 
fe : Ve 3 le ) 17nN S WE Sers . } 7 
919.50; 0) y 5uj é erg | satin bodice and china silk lining; $493 


with the scarf, it 1s $38; of wool tricotine 
with scarf, it is $48: on every one of these 
dre sses sold, one dollar is donated to oe | 
War Fund for the Relirf of Blind Wy 
Soldiers in the United States yee U 
58 


Here at the left is the general, all-rout: 
wear coat of all-wool Pom Pom velours,™ 
taupe, bottle green, beet-root red, Afri 


brown, or reindeer color; price, $493 
. 
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Satin and Chiffon 
for the Bride 


The bride must be beautiful in her bridal 
dress—this her mother and her fiancé insist 
upon—and it is easy for her to look as — 
as the bride at the right. Her gown tt. 
white satin and white chiffon; make the yo : 
and the panels which form the bodice an 

hang over the skirt of satin, the sneha 
der-bodice, and skirt of white chiffon, eee: 
an accordion-plaited tunic. The tulle vel 

isworn close over the hair with one thin layer 
to shade the eves, and held under pendants 
of orange blossoms hung at either side. 


As delightfully care-free and full of charm 
as though cwar were far away, the ~~? 
negligée has a right to be, and so it ts in eo 
one below, of pink, blue, or white crépe de 
Chine and chiffon with lace jacket; $19.75 


If you can not find the things on this oe 
the opposite page in your local shop s, we " 

buy any of them, except the bride’s dress, for 
you, on receipt of check or money order. 


Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


Well designed, reasonably priced, and excellently 
wearing is this set of gown and envelop chemise of 
Philippine embroidered nainsook, $4.05 each. 
The set of white or flesh-colored Georgette crepe, 
French roses, and lace to form the Empire line 15, 
gown, $22.50; chemise, $10.75; drawers, $0.75 





More Variety Than Ever—Cape, Long Coat, Two-Thirds 
Coat, Short “faunty “facket, Are the Answers of 
Furs to the Severity of Winter 


We have not had that most charming of 
fashions, the long fur cape, for many a 
year, but thanks to the popularity of the 
cape this summer, here it is for the 
winter in sealskin hung from a moke- 
skin yoke. It is smart ot Sump- 
tuously warm, and slips on over the 
one-picce dress as quick as a wink 
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MARIE LOUISE 


The smaller the brim, 
the higher the crown, 
says this model of 
satin with charming 
flowers for trimming 


Your Winter Hat As 
French Designers See Tt 


MODELS FROM KURZMAN 


HERE is perhaps a more distinct 

change in the millinery than in the 
dresses. Perhaps it would be better to say 
that there is greater individuality. This 
does not mean, however, that there is more 
trimming, for, if anything, there is less, but 
there is more distinction of shape. Per- 
haps size is of first interest; the small hat 
that we have been wearing is so absolutely 
itting that it comes again in many new 
shapes, but shapes so individual that it is 
hard to have them blocked, which of ne- 
cessity means that we will have hand-made 
hats—a happy circumstance for the home 
milliner. These small hats may be turban 
i shape, inclined to fit closely, curve out 
alittle on the sides, and then in at the top. 
Tricornes or irregular shapes are smart. 
Ostrich is a good trimming. Satin an- 
tique, velvet, and chenille, as well as duve- 
lyhe, are materials used. The clever woman 
could perhaps make one of the new toques, 
even a larger hat, by combining the du- 
vetyne and satin used in her coat or dress. 


MARIE LOUISE 


Uncurled ostrich is much 
in evidence, as on this hat 
made of satin antique 
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MARGUERITE ET LEONIE 


The very large hat, with brim wide 
at the sides and narrow back and 
front, is charmingly shown in this 
velvet model trimmed with ostrich 


MARGUERITE ET LEONIE 


The medium-sized hat 
is likely to be in the 
background, but the 
small toque like this 
with feathers is smart 


MARTHE YERLES 


Tricornes and models with 

irregular brims of ali sorts 

will be worn, as you see by a 

smart three-cornered hat of 

hatter’s plush and ostrich 
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MAKING 


If you want this dress to wear all 
day at war work, make it of serge; 
for nicer wear, too, make it satin 


HRIFT: there is many a wise man 
in the country who is saying that if 
the sacrifices of this war will teach 

the American women thrift, much of our 
hardship will not have been in vain. Thrift, 
like everything else, is a matter of habit. 
The American woman, who has had so 
much at her hand, has discarded things too 
readily, considered ovtworn what was only 
half worn. Take the dresses illustrated 
here, for instance. They have been chosen 
because they require but little trimming, 
and may perhaps be made from a partly 
worn dress, which heretcfore we have dis- 
carded without a thought of using it. 


Make Your Cape Into a Coat 


The cape we have had thissummer, many 
of us think we can discard. “It has done 
its duty for the summer,” we say. What 
we should say is, “‘Can we alter it, can we 
dye it,can we make it into a winter gar- 
ment?’’ And we can, in many instances. 
The picture at the bottom of the page will 
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tell you most of the tale of how this is done, 
but what it does not tell is that you can 
make a close-fitting vest with sleeves to 
supplement the cape for winter wear. 

If your-cape had no opening at the side, 
as many did not, split it there, or open the 
seam if there was one on the shoulder, to 
allow the arm tc come through. If the 
cape was split toward the front for the arm, 
some fulness may be taken out by cutting 
the cape as illustrated, and drawing the ful- 
ness underneath. This will conceal a slit 
in a place where you no longer want it. 
Most of the capes were of blue serge. You 
are tired of the color perhaps? Why not 
then have it redyed a darker blue or black, 
and use a collar of fur, to change it further. 
The material for the vest and sleeves may 
be of something that you have on hand. 
This should be-dyed: at the same time, to 
keep the color the same in all material. 


A Foundation Developed Several Ways 


The dress at the upper left is one that 
lends itself to variovs materials. It may 
be all of serge for the “‘all-the-day-through 
dress’’ without trimming, except perhaps a 


Add to your 
summer cape, 
close vest 
and sleeves: 
and it will 
be warm for 


winter wear 
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Here is an afternoon dress which 
adapts itself well to “make over’ 
materials to be made at home 


row of braid at each side of 
the waist and groups of braid 
on the sleeves and to tnm 
the underskirt. Or, with this 
same general line, a more elaborate design 
of trimming could be used, as illustrated, 
or it could be the smart, plain dress with- 
out trimming of any sort. Again, it lends 
itself to serge, chiffon, or velvet. The pane 
in the bodice, and the underskirt could be 
of satin, with the remaining part of serge: 
The ‘‘Make-Over”’ 

The real “make over’’ is shown in the 
sketch at the upper right of the page. This 
not only lends itself to two materials, but 
dees it in such comparatively small qual 
tities that you are likely to have the where 
withal already on hand. The good patt 
of a partly worn skirt could be used for the 
waist and tunic, while new satin may 
form the accordion plaited or tight under 
skirt, and either satin cr chiffon cloth the 
front panel of the long, loose waist. 
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Buy or make a plain underslip of 
satin; over it wear this chiffon frock 
with kimono waist and draped skirt 


One underslip may answer as a foun- 
dation for three chiffon dresses. First, 
decide whether you want the dresses 
to be dark or light. If the new 
Delphine blue, fcr instance, appeals to 
you, make the slip of that and use a blue 
chiffon waist and tunic such as that illus- 
trated at the right above with it. To get 
other effects, a mauve slip could go over 
it, as in the middle sketch, or a rose or 
corn-colored slip as is suggested in the 
Picture at the upper left on this page. 

It is perhaps more satisfactory, however, 
to have your slip of white material, making 
into a dark dress by using black chiffon 
over it, and meeting the requirements of 
the light dress by an overdress of corn-color, 
tose, mauve, or any other color of chiffon 
Which pleases you and you find becoming. 

Shown in the September Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING, at the upper left, on page 77, 
were two small sketches representing a 
good slip to be used for this purpose. If 
you ordered that, it may be made use of 
lor these dresses as well as the others. 


Ways and Means 
with Chiffon 


Worn with this chiffon waist and 
tucked tunic, the plain satin slip be- 
comes a charming semi-evening dress 


Patterns of the designs on this and 
the opposite page are twenty-five cents 
for waist, skirt, underslip or overslip, 
jifty cents for complete costume or coat 


For afternoon or informal evening wear, 
the plain satin slip may be used with this 
chiffon over-dress with waist veiled at the 
neck in the back, and a skirt made of over- 


lapping diamond-shaped pieces of chiffon 





THE UNIFORM OF THE WAR WORKER 


The “All-Day” Dress and Long Coat Play Many 
Parts, and Each One Well 


HO is not a war worker these days? 
The. “women in the home” with 
the care of little children and her 
household. still finds the time for a few 
hours at the Red Cross or canteen. The 
prefessional woman, . working _ perhaps 
trom nine to five, can yet give an evening 
or two a week to some war activity. And 
what is.more inspiring than the girls in 
industries of all sorts, who turn to after 
their long hours of work to lend the boys a 
hand in any and every way they can. 
Part of woman’s job, war or no war, is to 
be as cheerful,-and as attractive, and as 
neat as she can. We all know the com- 
forts of the separate waist and skirt, and 
likewise its discomforts. 
The separate waist may 
be tailored in type to 
wear with plain skirts, 
and may be fresh every 


Just the sort of work dress we 
are all looking’ for, inexpen- 
sive, durable, preity, ts this of 
blue serge, with round neckand 
black braid trimming; $22.50 


day, but it is hard to adjust a laundry 
problem, and even.more expensive than 
a new, One-piece dress which goes on 
easily and looks well throughout the day. 
For women of widely differing needs this 
one-piece dress answers equally well, and 
is worn at home as well as outside. 
Fortunately for every one, the day of the 
dressing-sack. is past. The woman at home 
now puts on a neat dress in the morning. 
Then why not let this be the dress which 
she can wear to her Red Cross work, pro- 
tecting it for her household duties with a 
big apron. So with our busier lives has 
come the style of this practical frock, which 
is worn under quite as practical and quite 


The dress with transparent top i 

accepted one for war evening wear, and 
here it is above, of navy blue, taupe, or 
black satin and Georgeite 
broidered in colors and gold; $30.50 
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Everybody needs the little nicer dress 
for afternoon, and this one at the right 
above is nicely chosen; it 1s navy blue, 
taupe, or black satin with embroid- 


, 2 
ery and the smart, long tunic; $30.50 


as smart a coat of long or two-thirds 
length, either of which is new and smart. 
The Paris openings showed no striking 
changes for our winter dresses. The lines, 
if anything, are slimmer, without being 
tight, and the dresses are without much 
trimming. Simple collars, comparatively 
little use of braid, and sometimes a most 
ornamental combination of two materials 
are the prevailing modes. If you are hesi- 
tating between the suit cr a dress and long 
coat, you will make no mistake to choose 
the latter, though, of course, there will be 
many a day when a suit is a very useful 
and necessary part. of the wardrobe. 
The short two-thirds length coat you 
may be able to make at 
home, have the small 
tailor make it, or the 
dressmaker who comes 

to the ‘house to sew. 


The touch of vivid color so 
grateful in the autumn 1 
given by embroidery in reds 
and blues on the dress below; 
blue serge, tan collar, $25 
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To wear over the nice dress, and the every- 
day dress too, is the coat wrap at the 
right below, lovely in texture, for $50.50; 
taupe, African or seal brown, navy 
blue, or reindeer duvetyne velours 


















Selecting a fur coat is a very 
particular thing, and you can 
rely upon the quality and value 
of this nutria coat for $225; 
it is forty-five inches long 





This season there are 
three types of dresses 
from which to choose— 
the plain “‘all-day’’ tai- 
lored serge dress, the satin dress of simple 
character which can be worn all day but 
is more usually worn in the afternoon, 
and the more formal dress of satin and 
Georgette crépe, which frequently has a 
transparent top of Georgette crépe and is 
suitable for informal evening wear. 

The distinctive thing about the new 
dresses is in the neck-line. Some of them 
have the round neck, others the oval line, 
and many are square. For the woman who 
finds the entirely collarless fashion an un- 
becoming cne, a roll collar across the back 
is used. Especially in the transparent- 
topped dresses the collarless neck is charm- 
ing, and in these the oval line is likely to 
be more seen than any of the others. 


















The Coats of the Season 


There are three types of coats this sea- 
Son to choose from, as well as three types 
of dresses—the loose top-coat and the more 
fitted model, which may be belted or de- 
signed with a panel in the back, or made 
Russian style, and the fur coat. The some- 
what fitted type of coat will be liked by the 







The reasonably priced coat that is dur- 
able for general wear and looks well, with 
self-material collar, is at the left below, 
in brown or purple silvertone cloth, a 
lovely material ficcked with silver; $45 













woman who has always felt best dressed in 
the closer more fitted lines of a suit. 
There is, as you see, the greatest oppor- 
tunity for variety in these long coats. Some 
of them are trimmed, some are not; some 
have fur collars and cuffs, some have velvet. 
The “dolman coat’’ is an interesting de- 
velopment—a cape-like top with sleeves 
in kimono fashion and very voluminous. 


New Colors for Dresses and Coats 


For the all-day dress navy blue and black, 
the standard colors, will be most worn, but 
the coats bloom forth in lovely new shades. 
The new reindeer shade is especially good, 
a brownish tan that is lighter than khaki 


and just the color of the real- reindeer’s: 


coat. Browns of every kind, in fact, are 
good. African brown isthe darkest of these. 


If you can not find the models on this and 
the opposite page in your local shops, we 
will buy them for you on receipt of check or 
money order; inquiries will be answered 
for letter postage. Good Housekeeping Shop- 
ping Service, 119 West go St., N. Y. City 
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Of duvetyne wool velours lined 
with pussywillow silk and in- 
terlined ts this coat for $79.50; 
Delphine or navy blue, taupe, 
Algerian red, with nutria 






A new taupe has a gray- 
ish tinge, is somewhat 
lighter than the familiar 
taupe, and is usually more 
becoming. Among the blues we have 
Delphine blue, which is lighter than Joffre 
blue and darker than the French blue to 
which we are accustomed. This Delphine 
blue will be worn a great deal in coats. 
Algerian red is a color which we saw 
in some of the imported coats of last 
season, and will use again. It is a very 
good color, with the usual striking note 
of red softened to a maroon shade. All the 
things shown have been selected with a 
careful view to getting dependable colors, 
and’ you can rely upon them. But it is 
well to remember that in making selec- 
tions in general to take standard colors. 


A Word Abcut Waists 


Of course, the long coat and one-piece 
dress, no matter how-great:-their popu- 
larity, will not exclude the separate waist 
entirely, and shown on page 66 are good 
waists to wear with a suit, or under the 
long coat either. They are ot. Georgette 
crépe, well made, and, as you know, wash- 
able. The tailored waist shown is one of 
the very best and best liked oi the season. 
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HE New Role of Silks: There are 
so many great big stirring facts in- 
volved in what we shall-and shall not 

wear this year, that there is infinitely more 
significance in writing about the world-old 
question of fashions. We can not go on just as 
we have been doing, for there is not only scarcity 
of materials in some places, but higher prices. 
The reason back of all is so vital and big that 
you will want to know of it and then help by 
meeting the restrictions cheerfully and buying 
intelligently in everything you buy. 

For instance, this question of wool and silk. 
What is the wise, patriotic thing to do? Here 
are some facts. The Government needs a 
hundred pounds of wool for each soldier; with 


One of the most at- 
tractive of the year 
is this white batiste 
blouse with  allter- 
nate rows of tucking 


and fluting; $3.05 


the army abroad and the army here, something | 


like eight hundred million pounds will be 
needed—8o per cent. of the obtainable out- 
put of wool. This leaves a small amount for 
the needs of civilians, both men and women. 
Naturally, then, we shall wear less wool, and 
it will be higher priced than formerly. 

Silk—that is, good silk—can fill a very real 
need, and with splendid foresight the mills of the 
country have prepared for this. Today there 
are many not only beautiful but well-woven 
silks that have considerable warmth and will 
make cloaks and suits of the best type. 

But, before going into this, there is one big 
fact to remember: that while wool is scarcer 
and higher, the production of silk is also de- 


creasing. Why? Because the labor can not be 
obtained. Some economists say it takes four 


men to put one soldier in the field fitted with 
war essentials. This, then, makes it nearly as 
expensive to manufacture cheap silk as good 
silk, as the labor plays so large a part. 

What is the deduction? 

This: that we must do as our grandmothers 
did, buy better material, whether of wool or 
silk, and wear it longer. But will silk wear? you 
ask. Good silk will, and it is far wiser to buy 
rood silk, as poor silk is nearly as expensive, 
and it will not wear anything like as lonz: 

In discussing this with Mr. Benjamin Haas, 
head of the firm of Haas Brothers, a leading 
wholesale house for woolens and silks, he spoke 
of the far better “buy” which the better quali- 
ties undoubtedly were, and an interesting fact 
was that he said America is rapidly becoming a 
world market. After the war, Mr. Haas thinks, 
we shall become the great industrial center of 


the world, just as England was after the 
Napoleonic wars a hundred years ago. 


Mr. E. Irving Hanson, of H. R. Mallinson 
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CONFIDENTIAL COLUMN 


Far-Sighted Economy Goes Hand in Hand 
with Standard Qualities 


and Company, Inc., one of our great 
silk manufacturers, tells me that “five 
years ago we were dependent on Paris. 
Today we are creating silks, originating 
our own designs, and designating the 
weaves. In a word, we are setting the 
fashions, for the fabric antedates the 
mode. And all this time, we have been 
developing quality and service, as well 
as style and beauty. We have aimed 
always at the one hundred per cent. silk, 
with the result that we have today silks / 
thatcanbesubstituted for wool; silksthat \ 
will give the greatest amount of maxi- 
mum wear, for the silk thread, you know, 

is many times stronger than that of 
wool; silks in textures that give warmth 
without weight; silks that can be tai- 
lored like a wool fabric; silks that sur- 
mount successfully all the demands 
made of wool, and then have the beauty 
that women have always recognized as 
inherent in silk.”’ 






Two 


blue, 


The Great Standard Makers: 
Now as never before, turn to the stand- 
ard makers; buy the article or the yardage that 
has the guaranty of a well-established firm 
behind it. These firms have not only the great- 
est facilities, but the greatest inducement to 
maintain their reputations. 


How to Use Silks: Many of you, I know, 
will feel you can wear a silk instead of a 
cloth dress, but perhaps will feel extravagant 
in doing so. It is just the other way around. 
Wear silk, and good silk. Do you know that 
the silk thread is twenty-four times, or more, 
stronger than the woolen? And in fine silks 
this firm thread, closely woven, gives warmth. 
But silk is not warm enough for coats, you say? 
We interlined our coats and suits of cloth, so 
why not interline silk in just the same way? 

Now, the silks themselves that you will want 
to know about are many, but there are two new 
ones that are especially made for suits and 
wraps. One is “Satin Duvetyne,’’ an all-silk 





waists; 
taupe with beige vest; 
$7.05; white, flesh, navy 


with beige ruthes; $5.05 


®’make the charming scarf-collar and cuffs of 
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blue, brown, or 









taupe. or brow: 








two-sided fabric, which allows the reverse side 
to be used as trimming. It has warmth, rich 
luster, and, as all materials should today, 
drapes charmingly. Side by side with this is 
“Chinchilla Satin,” another reversible silk, 
which is satin on one side and has a crépey finish 
on the other. Though not inexpensive (but 
remember neither is cloth) we had better takea 
leaf from our grandmother’s book, and if we 
must buy at all, buy the good qualities. It is 
economy in the end, even in these days of 
change. But as a matter of fact, it is unlikely 
that there will be violent changes during the 
war—the clothes grow simpler and simpler 
and adhere to a slim, not tight, silhouette. 

For dresses, ‘‘ Paulette”’ is a beautiful silk, as 
is ‘‘ Georgette Satin,” the most supple and soft 
of lustrous satins. 




















Not Silk and Not Wool, but new is 
“Burlapolette,” an old-fashioned fabric dyed 
and treated in a new-fashioned way, by the 
“Peggy Paige’ dress manufacturers. It is 
glorified burlap and holds all sorts of delightful 
possibilities for dresses, combined with silks and 
“Kitten’s Ear Crépe,” or with similar fabrics. 
The coarseness of the weave is distinctly smart, 
and lends itself to attractive effects in hen- 
stitching or pulled threads in cross-barred 
effects? The use of this is a bit of originality 
which proves that necessity is the mother ol 
invention. 
















Something Else New Is “Arlette Krépe,” 
an all-silk material brought out by John 
Wanamaker for waists and dresses, and in 
some grades for underwear. As well as the 
flesh color and lovely evening shades, it comes 
in the new autumn shades of Liberty blue, 
Cossack blue, seal brown, and copper color. 
“The Arlette” is ‘three times Arlette Krépe, 
a quality three times heavier and very sult 
able for combination with woolen material. 















Combinations of Materials: The shortage 
of certain materials has brought about the 
pleasing and convenient fashion of combining 
materials. As illustrated in the models at the 
left, this is a specially happy solution in chil 
dren’s dresses. Itis more than likely that you 
have about the house, or can pick up 10 @ 
shop, a bit of plaid remnant with which t 












the coat at the left. This is an admirable 
way to freshen up a coat of last year. For 
the little dress, an old blue serge skirt wou 
be pretty with the top of new silk, or even 
some soft cloth you may have on hand. 
Either stitching or embroidery could be the 
trimming. 
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“See how the tonic of nature is blended 
Drawn from the soil and the sunshine 
And even more tempting than nature inten 


and air! 


I bring it to you in this good Campbell fare.” 


sun-ripened tomatoes 


With few seeds, little core-fibre, a large 


proportion of firm fruity 
And al! their fresh natural favor and wholesome 


the kind. we use. 


flesh—these are 


tonic quality come to your table perfectly retained in 


*“Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


We receive these fine tomatoes 
direct from the farms, and make 
them into soup the same day. We 
blend the pure juice with choice 
butter, fresh herbs and other whole- 
some ingredients. 

Fach can give you twice its 
volume of nourishing soup all 
cooked and ready for your table 
in three minutes. And it costs you 
less than if you made it yourself. 
You have no labor, no cooking 
cost, no waste. 


This soup is especially valuable 


in strengthening digestion and regu- 
lating all the body processes of 
nutrition. 

Served as a Cream of Tomato, 
it yields 50 per cent more energy 
than milk. And with the simple 
addition of boiled rice or noodles 
it becomes almost a meal in itself. 

Eating a good soup every day is 
one of the surest ways to maintain 
vigorous health. And this is a duty 
you owe both to 
the nation and 
yourself. 


Order this tempting Campbell kind by the dozen, 


and never be without it. 


21 kinds 


LOOK FOR SrlZ 


12c a can. 


Camptell, Sou PS 


In using advertisements see page II 
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Gown of Mallinson's Pussy Willow 


Allthe charm and modes of Au- 
tumn find perfect expression in 
the new designs and colorings of 


Mallinson’s Pussy Willow Silk 
Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 


The Silk Inimitable 


This wonderful fabric has at- 
tained the distinction of the 
ce . . e 
National silk of International 
$9 
fame. 
Its individuality is its own. Itis truly 
the silk of sensible economy and is 
guaranteed for two seasons’ wear. 
There is but one genuine 
PUSSY WILLOW 
Look for the name on the selvage 
or for the label on the garment. 


Ask at the better stores for 


MALLINSON’S Silks de Luxe 
PUSSY WILLOW 
INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE 
SATIN DUVETYN 
WILL o’ the WISP 
ORKID-TISSU 
KASHMERE-KLOTH 
ROSHANARA CREPE 
CHINCHILLA SATIN 


All trade mark names 


H.R. Mallinson & Company, Inc. 
The New Silks First 
Madison Avenue, 31st Street, New York 
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|/in perfect condition on arrival. 


Binding Off a 
Sweater—When fin- 
ishing a sweater or 
similar article I knit 
the first two stitches 
together, slip the 
knitted stitch back 
on the left-hand 
needle, and knit again, repeating tothe end. 
If the single stitch is drawn out somewhat, the 
finished edge will be looser and less liable to 


lems. 


| break than by the old way of binding off, be- 
-|| sides making the garment more comfortable. 


W. Q., Idaho. 


Cutting Cloth to Advantage— Before buy- 
ing material needed in my home sewing I lay 
my pattern on newspaper cut the width of 
cloth to be purchased. In this way I plan to 
use every inch of space with the smaller parts, 
thus saving waste. By this method I often 
discover, for example, that a 27-inch material 
at 35 cents a yard will cut to better advantage 
and also cost less than a 36-inch material at 
25 cents. This may sound unreasonable, but 
just try it with baby clothes or any garment 
that leaves Jong, narrow strips cut from each 
side of a wide piece of cloth. The economy 


| ilies in the better grade of material and the ab- 
|! sence of waste. 


Mrs. A. L. B., Wisconsin. 


Overseas Boxes—As a Canadian having 


||\some three years’ experience with overseas 
| boxes, I send you this suggestion. 


To send 
successfully a slice of ordinary cheese, dip it 
completely in melted paraffin wax, let it dry, 
then wrap it in a sheet of oil paper. It will be 
Prisoners in 
Germany seem particularly partial to this 
form of food. K. S., Canada. 


Adhesive Tape to the Rescue—Vkcn 
you break the glass top of the percolator, fit 
the pieces together and bind with a narrow 
piece of adhesive tape. If necessary, slash the 
edges of the tape to fit the curve of the glass. 
The mend will last until a new top can be pro- 
cured—even a week if necessary. 

B. A., New Jersey. 


Conserve Oil Paper—After purchasing a 
roll of oil paper I unwrap it and rewind, using 
one sheet at a time. You will find it will not 
only save paper but time, because it is much 
more convenient to use one sheet at a time 
instead of being annoyed with the thirty others 
which are apt to slip to the floor with loss of 
temper as well as time. LL. P. R., New York. 


Keep the Service Flag Fresh—When the 


| red border of your service flag has faded, and 


the star in the center is a sickly gray instead 


| of dark blue, get two tubes of oil paint, red 


and blue, and paint the faded portions. The 


| flag will look like new from the street and be 


much more cheerful, and you’ll be saved from 
yielding to the temptation to spend money 
for a new one. Mrs. L. W. C., Michigan. 


A Six-Year-Old’s Discovery—Mother says 
she thinks you will let a little boy six years old 
write for your page and tell how he makes 
money for Thrift Stamps. I go to a brook near 
here every Friday, gather a basket of mint, 
and when I get home, tie it in bunches. I cut 


| off the ends to make it look neat and put it in 


water to keep it fresh. Early Saturday morn- 
ing before breakfast I go to the markets and 
hotels and sell it and lend all the money to help 
win the war. [ planted a few roots of mint in 
the back-yard, and it is growing so fast that 


|soon I won’t have to go to the brook. 


M. L. G., Conn. 


Save Sugar—Try filling a large salt shaker 
with sugar for sprinkling on mush, berries, and 


jother small fruits. The sugar saved will pay 


for the shaker in a short time. 
Mrs. A. L. McC., Washington. 


7. w= + © = 


Yes, discoveries are still wanted. 
have discovered to save you time, or money, or 
strength may be just the suggestion that will help 
your neighbor in a far-off state to solve her trob- 
All that we can use we will purchase for 
four Thrift Stamps each. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelop secures the return of unavailable discoveries. 


E § 


Cave Flour jn 
Rolling—When mix. 
ing my biscuits, jp. 
stead of placing the 
flour on the mixing 
board to rol! the bis. 
cuits on, I put a 
small quantity in q 
large pie-tin and work in the small space of 
the tin, thus saving considerable flour and the 
time I would otherwise use in cleaning the 
large mixing-board. Mrs. L. R. A., Oregon, 


Whatever you 


Follow the Recipe—The failure of many 
war recipes is due to our not following the 
directions carefully. In our effort to cut down 
expenses we are apt to eliminate the eggs and 
milk called for and substitute baking-powder 
and water. This change, together with the 
presence of wheat substitutes to which we are 
largely unaccustomed, produces dishes which 
may prejudice the family against the new 
substitutes. Today in matters of cookery we 
are striving to save for our allies rather 
than for our purses, and though proper econ- 
omy is desirable at all times, the practise of it 
should not interfere with our patriotic saving 
or with the adequate nourishment of the 
family. Mrs. A. L. B., Wisconsin, 


Heating Canned Corn—When heating 
canned corn there is often more water present 
than necessary. I add enough breadcrums to 
absorb this, and thereby increase the serving 
capacity of the dish. Mrs. A. L. B., Wisconsin, 


My Ammunition Box—For my small 
family I buy in small quantities, so for a time 
after I began using wheat substitutes I was 
quite distracted with numerous bags of the 
seme size and color. Then my husband divided 
a small wooden box into several compartments 
of different sizes, into which I lowered the tin 
containers which crackers, coffee, sirup, et 
cetera are sold in. Each compartment holds 
but one cereal, so all are equally accessible 
when the box lid is raised—well, not all ex- 
actly, and there’s where we show real insight 
into human nature. The wheat flour is in the 
same compartment with the rice flour, -but 
underneath it, and so [ think twice before | 
use wheat, It’s a small thing, but this war is 
being won by cupfuls, and often an extra mo- 
tion is a stronger restraint to a tired house- 
keeper than all her patriotic resolves made 
during her leisure moments. 

Mrs. A. L. B., Wisconsin 


War Frosting—My children have always 
loved the frosting on my cakes, and now that 
we have to cut down on sugar, I make this war 
icing. Use one or two teaspoonfuls of sugar 
with cinnamon or a mixture of spices and 
sprinkle over cake or gingerbread just before 
baking. L. A., Oregon. 


Time and Fuel Economy—Many of us 
must find ways to save time and energy as well 
as materials, in these days of added duties. 
To gain a much needed relaxation, I have 
broken away from the-custom of spending the 
hest part of Sunday in the kitchen. On Satur- 
day I now get double the amount of roast of 
fowl and cook it all while getting dinner that 
day. All the vegetables planned for Saturday 
and Sunday go into the oven at the same time 
to boil, roast, or whatever is planned. I also 
make both desserts, salad dressings, et cetera. It 
takes practically the same time and fuel to do 
this fas it does to prepare one meal. The 
Sunday dinner should not be inferior. The 
meat may be carefully reheated in a clean 
utensil with juice saved from the day before, 
fresh gravy made, vegetables reheated and 
prepared as desired, and all is ready in half an 
hour at most. I seldom use the same kind of 
vegetables, dessert, or salad on both days. 
With a little thought this plan works out much 
beyond expectations. M.A. C., California. 
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USE LUX FOR ALL 
THESE THINGS 


Georgette Chiffon 
Crepe de Chine 
Washable Satin 


Sweaters 
Silk Gloves 


Voiles Organdies 
Woolens Baby's Flannels 
Fine Linens Silk Stockings 
Washable Taffeta Laces 


Silk Underwear 


LUX WON'T HURT ANYTHING 
THAT PURE WATER ALONE 
WON'T INJURE 


eee 
Ce 
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How to Launder Silks aed Satins 













































— from Dresses to Underthings 


N the old days, washing meant rubbing. First 
rubbing a cake of soap on the fabric, then 
rubbing again to get the soap and dirt out. 

It was bound to injure the fiber of silk. That is 
why no one dreamed of washing silks. 


But now you can buy silks and satins that 
you are sure will launder, and you can launder 
without rubbing! 

With Lux, you simply whip up a wonderful, 
pure lather, in which you may dip the finest 
fabrics up and down, without the slightest injury 
to them. You souse the garment, squeeze the 
pure suds through it, but zever rub. And your 
delicate fabric comes from its Lux dip without 
a trace of dirt—with not a fiber injured—with 
its rich lustre undimmed. 

Lux won’t injure even chiffons. Lux is in 
delicate flakes—actually transparent! These flakes 
dissolve instantly in hot water. You whip up a 
rich lather and add cold water to make the suds 





barely lukewarm. Not a speck of solid soap to 
cling to the fibers and yellow them. One, two, 
three rinsings in clear, lukewarm water, and 
every trace of soap is out of the fabric. 


A FEW “DON’TS”’ 


Never wring silks, for wringing injures the 
fibers. Just squeeze out the water gently. 


@Never hang silks todry. Roll them ina soft 
towel. Do not allow them to dry entirely. Iron 
while they are stiilldamp. This applies especially 
to colored silks, as hanging them to dry and 
allowing them to dry entirely, will often cause 
the color to dry in streaks, 

Use a warm iron, sever a hot one. Heat 
injures the fiber and yellows it. 

Try Lux for anything you can trust to pure water 
alone. Use a tablespoonful to a basin of water. Your 


grocer, druggist or department store has Lux—Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





IF YOU ARE NOT SURE A COLOR IS FAST 
first wash a sample and dry it. If the color runs, try to 
set it betore washing by soaking in half a cupful of vine- 
gar toa gallon of cold water, frst testing a sample. Then 


op rinse before washing. LUX WON'T CAUSE ANY COLORS 
Toe 7O RUN WHICH PURE WATER ALONE WILL NOT CAUSE Even in hard water Lux makes 
t ' TO RUN, Sd 
s © Lever Bros. Co., 1918 wonderful suds 
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‘‘Lapinex” 
Seal Plush 


A Fabric From 


Ye Ladom Loom 


* Lapinex”’ is an exquisitely lustrous silky 
plush, and commends itself especially to 
women who desire a seal plush coat. 


‘Lapinex” is the most beautiful popular- 
priced seal plush produced. For uniform 
softness, depth of color and lustre, it i 
a supreme achievement. It is manufac- 
tured especially for its beauty; and nat- 
urally requires more care than _ less 
beautiful and less delicate material. 


Compared with other fabrics, the ad- 
vance in cost is moderate. 


The garment illustrated in this adver- 
tisement was designed and made by 
Klipstein, New York, 
wholesale garment manufacturers; and 
this model is on sale by many retail 
stores through the country at approxi- 
mately $40. Your dealer can secure thi: 


model as well as other models made of — 


*Lapinex’’ Seal Plush, at various prices. 


Garments made of genuine ‘‘Lapinex, 
will have labels in-the coats; and when 
the fabric is sold by the yard, the name 
appears on the back of every yard: 


LAPINEX 
She Shilton Looms 


; 


2 Sidney Blumenthal & Co. Inc. ~ 


Dept. 57, 395 Fourth Avenue, New York — 
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| good to keep on drinking. it? 
| should go to bed and wanted to send me to the hos- 


| of advice do not know which way to look. I 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- 
swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- 


companies your request. 


No exceptions can be made to this 


tule. Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be 
analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 


to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


DROPSY AND DOCTORS 


I was given to understand by an M.D. that I had 
dropsy. My ankle started to swell, and there was a 
considerable inflammation in my leg, which swelled 
up to twice its normal size. I was told that butter- 
milk was good for dropsy._ Now I read that anything 
that is fermented is not good for people in hot weather: 
I like the acid taste of sour milk. o you think it is 
One doctor said I 


pital, Another doctor said that I should almost live 
out of doors. Miss L. M., Pennsylvania. 

Dropsy does not usually attack only one 
ankle and one foot. I am not able to decide 
the question of treatment between the two 
doctors. They can not both be right; they may 
both be wrong. Your trouble may possibly be 
arthritis deformans. This possibility may also 
be wrong. Sour milk is an excellent and pala- 
table food. It will not be of much benefit to 
your dropsy save the benefit to your general 
health. You need have no fear of drinking 
alcohol when you drink soured milk. It is a 
lactic acid and not an alcoholic fermentation. 
I think soured milk is very often to be preferred 
to whole milk both on account of palatability 
and wholesomeness. 


SURGEONS, NOT DIETITIANS 


We are nearly out of doctors here and when in nee1 
have 
taken physic and enemas until the limit is reached, 


| and I shall be grateful if you will tell me what to eat. 


A friend who operates with the Mayo Brothers tells 
me, ‘‘Oh, I never mention diet; it does no good what- 
ever.” So he gave me liquid pepsin, cascara, hepatic 
pills, such as I had many times from other practition- 
ers. It may be that you have seen Cordelia Green's 
book on Diet. I was at her sanitarium a month, and 
was scrubbed with salt, and slapped, and electrified, 
and still it did not start my skin to perspiring. My 


| interior seems dead, though I want my three meals 
‘ daily and am starved to skin and bone fearing to eat 


the wrong things. I crave rhubarb, strawberries, 
green apple sauce, and stale wheat bread. My com- 
plexion is the spotted yellow type, and my tongue the 
red of beefsteak. with large white spots. Evidently 
I have an affection of the colon, but whether it is 
catarrhal or tubercular I can not say. 
ie. C. C.. 
In spite of the surgeon's opinion, food is a 
dominant factor both in producing and avoid- 
ing disease. It has also valuable therapeutic 
properties. I fear I can be of little help to you 
in the chronic disability of your internal organs. 
Evidently they have all gone on a strike. Dos- 
ing with strong medicine is intestinal sabotage. 
Some of the things which you say you are fond 
of have valuable laxative properties, such as 
nuts, peaches, radishes. and green onions. 
These are bulky foods, contain active vitamin, 
and tend to promote a free movement of the 
intestines. You will find the leaf vegetables, 
such as spinach, cabbage, and kale, particularly 
valuable, though they contain but little nour- 
ishment. You will find three tablespoonfuls of 


Penn. 


| bran and three teaspoonfuls of agar before the 


morning meal very helpfu!. If all these fail, 
I advise you to use purified mineral oil instead 
of the common drug laxatives. Only a special- 
ist after careful personal examination can 
determine whether your trouble is catarrhal or 
tubercular. 


AVOID DANGER 


Please tell some perplexed women if gasoline will 
injure the hair. Hair-dressers charge one dollar, and 
it does not smell. It certainly makes the hair look 
shiny, and it dries so quickly, but I am afraid of it as 
it causes my hands to look cooked after cleaning gloves 


with it. M. A. E., California. 
The use of gasoline for cleaning gloves on the 
hand and for cleaning hair on the head is a 
very dangerous process. The most terrible 
burns, frequently with fatal results, come from 
carelessness in the use of this substance. Gloves 
which are to be cleaned should be put on a 


| dummy hand, and only false hair, not in place, 
| | be submitted to this method oS renovation. 


@ 


ALAS, POOR BOSTON! 

I have seen in several places the statement that 
corned beef has practically no valuable food products 
This statement is found in the Boston School Cook. 
Book for 1913, page 206. Miss C. D., Chicago, 

I am surprised that a Boston cook-book 
should make such a vituperative attack on the 
New England boiled dinner. Corned beef is 
just as nutritious as fresh beef. and sometimes 
more palatable. In order to make it red, an 
excess of saltpeter is frequently added to the 
brine. This, in -my opinion, is its only objec. 
tionable feature. 


JUST THE OTHER WAY ROUND 


_ Is baking-powder a good substitute for yeast? Js 
it safe to use whole ground barley? Some people say 


it 1s Injurious. Miss R. O., Cal fornia, 

I should not say that yeast is a substitute for 
baking-powder. It is just the other way round; 
baking-powder is a substitute for yeast. Yeast 
has one great advantage over baking-powder, 
It contains the largest amount of water- 
soluble growth factor (vitamin) of any known 
substance. Baking-powders contain none at 
all. Yeast uses up some of the sugar and 
starch in the flour during fermentation. Bak- 
ing-powder does not. In this case the advan- 
tage is with the baking-powder. 

There is no reason why whole ground barley 
flour should not be freely used for making 
breakfast food and bread. It is far more 
wholesome than the bolted barley flour. 


NOTHING BETTER SINCE CICERO 


_ T have read a number of your contributions to dif- 
ferent periodicals on various subjects and am free to 
say I like the common-sense way you handle all sub- 
jects. You have inspired me with so much confidence 
that I invite you to suggest some treatment that 
would be of benefit tome. I am an old man bordering 
on eighty years, with kidney trouble, with the usual 
symptoms of backache, dizziness, weakness, colored 
urine with sediment, and so forth. I don’t expect to 
live many years more, but would like to be as free from 
pain as possible and not die but once. If you will 
kindly suggest some treatment you think will benefit 
me, I shall be grateful. J. S. B.. Illinois. 
The activities of my bureau do not extend to 
surgical and medical treatment. Only a physi- 
cian in personal charge of the case can properly 
diagnose and treat a disease. There are many 
aches and pains connected with advancing 
years which no degree of medical skill can pre- 
vent or eradicate. We must school ourselves 
to approach the term of our lives with stoical 
fortitude and Christian resignation. I believe 
we can so train ourselves as to bear the ills of 
old age serenely. I should suggest that you eat 
sparingly of meat and eggs, generously of whole 
ground cereals, fruits, and succulent vegetables. 
and eliminate any excess of tea, coffee, alcohol. 
or tobacco. A simple diet and a serene mind will 
do much for you. Try the prescription of Doctor 
Cicero, written nearly two thousand years ago: 
R De Senectute 
M. T. Cicero, M.D. 
Sig. Read one hour daily. 
To be put up by any well-appointed book- 
store. 
FOOD CAN NOT SUPPLANT FURNACES 
Can you give me a diet for a little girl of six who 
is just starting to school? The schoolrooms hereare 
very cold, and although my little girl is very ha H 


and not used to steam-heated rooms, she is very C0} 
at school. Is there some food which would keep her 


warm? Mrs. M. R., San Francisco, Cal. 


Any generous diet will produce heat enough 
to keep your child comfortably warm in a room 
that does not fall below 68° F. Oils and fats 
produce more heat per unit of weight 
sugars, starches, or lean meats. A generous 
supply of butter on the child's bread is advisable. 
There is no food which can take the place 
a furnace. The janitor must care for that. 
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Roast Beef 


with 


Potato Pancakes 


By Marion Harris Neil 


One 12-0z. can Red Crown Fresh Roasted 
Beef, 1 cup cooked peas, horseradish 
sauce. 


Put unopened can in boiling water for 20 
minutes. Turn out on hot serving dish, garnish- 


8 or 10 potatoes or 2 cupfuls grated 
raw, 12 teaspoons salt, | teaspoon bak- 
ing powder, 3 eggs, beaten, ! 2 cup corn 
or barley flour, 1 teaspoon grated onion. 


Grate potatoes, add eggs, salt, flour sifted with 
baking powder, and onion. Mix and bake on a 





ing with peas and potato pancakes. 
desired, with horseradish sauce. 


Sufficient for four peoole. 


Tested and approved 
by Good Housekeep- oe 
ing Institute, (shea 
Mildred Maddocks, “#* a 
Director. 


Serve, if 
around the beef. 


Cost not more than 65c. 


ca ee Sef ne 


The most for your money 
in real roast beef 


Roast beef as fine as 


your butcher’s best, only 


much less costly because all waste is removed, and 
your money buys edible meat and nothing else. 
Roast beef that saves time, work and fuel, because 
it is already cooked and needs only to be heated. 


* Red Crow 


Ready 
To Serve 


ROASTED BEEF 


gives you these advantages 
every time you serve it. We 
buy in the open market and 
select only the choicest cuts. 
We put the lean, tender meat in 
the can raw, extract the air and 
cook the meat in a vacuum. 
The rich juices and savory beef 


flavor are kept right there in- 


the can. That makes all the 
difference in the world in the 


taste when the meat is served 
steaming hot on your table. 
Try all of the twenty-four Red 
Crown Ready-to-Serve Meats 
and see what a convenience and 
economy they will prove in 
your home. All are endorsed 
by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley of the 
Good Housekeeping Bureau. All 
may be had at your grocer’s. If 
not, send us his name and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


ACME PACKING COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 


hot, greased griddle. Serve separately or place 


Beef. Steak 
and 
Mashed Potatoes 


Imagine putting a can in boil- 
ing water for twenty minutes, 
taking it out. opening it, and 
serving a delicious, savory dish 
of juicy, tende: beef steak and 
smooth, perfectly cooked mashed 
potatoes. 


That's exactly what you can do 
if you have Red Crown Ready-to- 
Serve Beef Steak and Mashed 
Potatoes. And you can be. sure 
of the quality every time. The 
steak is bought just as you buy 
from your butcher—on a quality 
basis. So are the potatoes, the 
best that Minnesota produces, 
Both are trimmed of all waste 
and cooked in the sealed can by 
our patented and exclusive proz- 
ess which insures their quality 
and uniformity. 


Red Crown Fried Pork Chops 
and Mashed Potatoes and Red 
Crown Fried Pork Sausage and 
Mashed Potatoes are prepared by 
this same patented method. Try 
them all. They will save time, 
trouble and money and help to 
answer that perplexing question 
“What shall I have for dinner?” 


ACKING COMPANY, CHICAGO 


ACue pao TEAM Bin enicaco.ue 
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_ Give The SO/L Its Due 


By Louise Beebe Wilder 


“Good tilth brings seeds 
Til tilth, weeds.”’ 
THOMAS TUSSER. 


—for any chosen 
motif’ 


In drawing room, living 
room, boudoir or hall— 
Wherever a special mode of 
decoration is desired— 


“KAPOCK”’ 


Fabrics are ideal. 


Their soft, radiant shades 
and lasting silk-like finish 


appeal to one’s refinement. 


\ Aer / if 
Ro 


Drapery 


Ask to see these 
“KAPOCK” Drapery 


Fabricsat your favorite store. 


Request your-dealer to writé us for free 
“KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK” 


suggesting practical decorations for your home. 


Look for basting thread trade mark, im selvage which 
identifies genuine ‘‘Kapock’’ Fabrics. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


Dept. E 
PHILADELPHIA 





October Good Housekeeping 


F you have worked well and conscientiously 
in- your garden, this summer, and it has 
not come up to your expectations—if the 


| roots drawn from it have been small and tough, 


the pea and bean vines weak and meager in 
their yield, the corn spindly and unproductive 

-you_ may be pretty sure that the trouble 
lies to a large degree with your soil. ‘It is not 
surprising that this sheuld be true of many 
gardens this year, particularly the new ones. 
for in our eagerness to answer the call for a 
greater food supply gardens were made in 


4 |haste and with little preparation. One of iwe 


things is.probably the matter. Either the 
physical condition of the soil is out of gear— 
which means that its humus is exhausted or at 
a low ebb, and that the arrangement of its soil 
particles, its texture, is not of a character to 
admit of a free circulation of air and water— 


:|or it stands in need of one or more of the chem- 


ical aids to fertility. 








Repay What the Soil Has Given 


On the other hand, if your garden has accom- 
plished all and more than you had hoped of 
it, do not show your appreciation in self-con- 
gratulation only, but remember that the soil 
has given you of its very life. Those great, 
glossy eggplants; the trim, tight heads of let- 
tuce, the well-filled ears of corn were not pro- 
duced without sacrifice upon the part of the 
soil. Its vitality is greatly reduced by its gen- 
erous response to your efforts, and it is this 
that we must build up before we may hope 
for such bumper crops again. 

The home vegetable garden ordinarily bears 
a heavier burden than any other type of cul- 
tivated land. Year after year it is cropped and 
recropped without recognition or reward for 
the strain put upon it. Every gardener should 
understand that if he is to continue to take 
out crops of a high order, he must with regu- 
larity put back the factors that make for fer- 
tility, and I hope that none of us will enter 
upon another planting season without scrupu- 
lously fulfilling our part of what should be a 
compact between land and planter. However 
well we have done this year, we must do better 
next, and the soil is our strongest ally—treat it 
fairly! 

Farmers practise rotation of crops upon 
their land to keep it in prime condition, and 
as the growing of certain crops adds the pre- 
cious nitrogen to the soil, and the especial 
kind of culture required by others helps to 
keep it physically fit, a sort of give and take 
is established between the crops and _ their 
Mother Earth, which has the efiect of keeping 
the ground ‘“‘always in heart” and enables it to 
give continually of its best. But we small 
folk in our purely intensive operations have 
not the opportunity to carry out this broad 
scheme of husbandry and must resori to other 
means for the refreshment and rejuvenation 
of our faithful garden patch. Year after year 
we plant the same area of land with practically 
the same crops, and while we may—indeed 
must—practise rotation on a small scale, it is 
not of sufficient scope to do away with the 
necessity-for other aid.. A well-defined ideal 
is as important to the successful management 
of the: home vegetable garden as it is in any 
other line of human activity, and while few 
of us are so fortunate as to possess at the out- 
set the ideal medium for growing vegetables, 











|| |we should understand clearly just what this 
| |is and strive each year to come a little nearer 
| to its realization. 


_ The: soil is threefold in its service to plant 
life: “it acts as a mechanical support for the 





plant, as a carrier of moisture and air, and as a 
conveyer of plant tood.” The type of soil 


which best accomplishes this service fo 
vegetables is one which the market gardeners 
characterize as “quick.” This means that jt 
warms up early in the spring, is sufficiently 
light to be easily cultivated, is of a texture 
that.does not tend to cake after rain, and is 
readily responsive to the fertilizing materials 
put into it—in other words, a deep, rich, sandy 
loam. In such a scil all superfluous water 
crains away, leaving each soil particle envel. 
oped in a delizate film of moisture. From these 
minute reservoirs the little, seeking rootlets 
quench their thirst without endangering. their 
health by exposure to undue damp, ad be. 
tween these nicely moistened soil particles 
freely circulates the oxygen that enables the 
plants to perform their ordained functions, It 
is encouraging to know that in time, with in. 
telligent effort, any soil save pure clay may be 
brought to such a condition and maintained 
in it. All sorts of things work toward it, rain, 
sunshine, frost, but greater than any in its 
usefulness is tillage. This must be done over 
and over again, both the deep fall and spring 
plowing or digging that prepares. the soil for 
the crops, and the much lighter tillage or cul- 
tivation that is carried on during the growing 
season and maintains the surface of the soil 
in a condition to admit of the free circulation 
of air and water. 

We use many technical terms with repre- 
hensible looseness, having a general but not a 
precise understanding of their meaning. ~The 
term ‘“‘loam” is one of these, and while most 
gardeners probably recognize this particularly 
luscious type of soil when they are so happy as 
to meet with it, perhaps not all are sufficiently 
familiar with its elements to produce it for 
themselves. The definition of loam is ‘‘a mix- 
ture of sand or clay with many years’ accumu- 
lation of decomposed vegetable matter, such 
as leaves, plant stems, rotted sod and weeds, 
and decayed fragments of wood.’ Whatever 
the basis of the mixture, it is the presence of 
decomposed vegetable matter in it that makes 
it loam, and this element is what is technically 
known as “humus,” the very fountainhead of 
life in the soil. Without a sufficient quantity 
of humus, plant life can not prosper, and s0 
the question for us this fall is how to-increase 
this great life force in our soil. Nature, leit 
to herself, manages the matter with small 
trouble. The dying stems and leaves decay 
and return to the soil, furnishing impetus for 
new life, but we who take out everything to 
the last root and weed-top must take steps to 
insure our own green resurrection. 


A Compost Heap Is Valuable 

The gardener with a goodly compost heap 
has one answer to the problem right at hand, 
for a properly conducted compost heap 1s 
humus in a highly available form and may be 
spread upon the garden and plowed in without 
more ado. But it is not likely that the home 
gardener has a heap of sufficient size to supply 
all the humus of which the soil stands in need. 
Barnyard manure will then be his most valua- 
ble aid. It is rich in humus and comes the 
nearest of any fertilizing material to being 
complete, supplying many elements to which 
the soil responds gratefully, and bringing about 
conditions which are highly desirable. A well 
manured soil has the loose, open texture which 
enables it to hold moisture in times of drought, 
and at the same time there is not the dangef 
of baking or caking of the surface, which shuts 
off the circulation of air in the soil that 1s 9 
important to the well-being of the roots. 
Coarse, partially decomposed manure should 
be spread upon the surface of the garden and 
plowed in, this fall, but if the material you af 
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ies keep your dining room and its contents scrupulously clean 
with least effort use the w4zze laundry soap with zaphzha in it. 


P. AND G.—The White Naphtha Soap is intended for all the work 
you now do with laundry soap, white or yellow.: It cleans 
better because it is made of better materials. It cleans faster 
because it makes thicker suds and contains naphtha. 


Comes in big, solid, long-lasting cakes costing little, if any, 
more than the same amount of ordinary laundry soap. But 
considering the way it cleans and the time it saves, its cost 
really is very much less. 


Get a cake and try it anywhere—in the laundry, in the kitchen, 

on the windows, on the porch—wherever there is cleaning to 
do, and you will realize at once 
what an improvement it is. 








































His Mother Knows 


That Grains Should Be Super-Cooked 


Prof. Anderson Says: 
A grain of wheat contains about 125 million food cells. And 


they must be broken to digest. 
Ordinary cooking methods break only part ofthem. That’s the 


great trouble with grain foods for children. They are generally 


not half-cooked. I Explode the Cells 


In Puffed Grains I explode these cells. The grains are sealed 
in guns, then revolved for an hour in a fearful heat. Thus steam 
is created inside of each food cell. 

Then the guns are shot. Instantly every food cell explodes— 
125 million per kernel. Every granule is thus fitted to digest. 

You see grain bubbles, eight times normal size. You see airy, 
flaky, toasted tidbits with a most enticing taste. 

I see only hygienic foods. These grains are cooked, then 
toasted, then exploded. Grains were never so cooked before. 

That’s the reason for Puffed Grains. They seem food con- 
fections. But the great point is, they do not tax digestion. And 
every atom feeds. 

Mothers who consult their doctors will serve these grains in 


Puffed form all they can. 


*Puffed Rice 
Puffed Wheat Corn Puffs 


ALL BUBBLE GRAINS 


Each 15c_ Except in Far West 















_ These crisp, flavory bubbles are delight- 
ful morsels... And they taste like nut-meats 
scattered on ice cream. 


Mix with Fruit 
Or serve with cream and sugar. Between 
douse with melted butter l . 
children eat like peanuts. Float in Milk 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers (1950) 
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Give The Soil Its Due 


able to procure is fine and well rotted, it should 
be applied after the plowing is accomplished. 

It is impossible to state just how much 
manure will be required by each garden, but 
it will be safe in most cases to spread a heavy 
layer over the surface, adding the contents of 
the compost heap and the leaves from the 
lawn and fence corners, as well as any decayed 
vegetables or tops that may be at hand. Spread 
upon this a thick sprinkling of lime, for lime 
sweetens the soil and works for our good in 
more ways than there is here space to enumer- 
ate. Authorities tell us that land continually 
planted with vegetables is particularly in need 
of lime, and that it should be applied every 
other,year. A quarter of a ton is sufficient for 
a~half-acre garden, and the hydrated lime 
which comes in paper packages is the easiest 
for us to handle. It’may be had of any seed 


. © house and is not expensive. 


Fertilize in the Fall 


Many gardeners, when they have taken the 
last vegetable from their gardens, consider 
that the work for the year is at an end, but 
this is not by any means the best practise. 
While spring fertilizing and plowing may be 
made to serve, there are many good reasons 
for doing this work in the fall. In the first 
place, it puts us considerably forward with our 
spring work, but besides this, the fertilizing 
materials will the sooner be incorporated with 
the soil, and the loosened earth dries out much 
more quickly, thus enabling us to make it 
ready for planting earlier in the season. Fall 
planting is particularly essential for land that 
has a considerable proportion of clay in its 
composition, for this is in any case much 
slower than a sandy soil in drying out and 
warming up in the spring, so that every possi- 
ble aid should be given it. Moreover the action 
of frost and weather upon the loosened earth 
will do much toward breaking up the hard, 
clayey lumps, thus considerably lessening our 
own labor in the spring. 

While, as has been said, a sandy loam is the 
best general soil for vegetables, a clay loam 
will do quite well, but it will not be productive 
so early in the spring. However, if the soil is 
very stiff, it would be wise to add to it a quan- 
tity of sand and to double the allowance of 
manure. When the surface dressing of manure 
and lime is applied, plow or dig it in thoroughly. 
Only then may you rest from your labors with 
a free mind and the comforting consciousness 
of having fulfilled your part of the compact 
between you and your land. 

If it is impossible to procure stable manure, 
a dressing of acid phosphate may beegiven 
the garden and rye s6Wn thickty. early in the 
month. In the spring this green crop may be 
plowed under and will supply considerable 
humus and go far toward producing a proper 
physical condition of the soil. South of Phila- 
delphia red clover may be planted instead of 
rye; this is of particular value, as it supplies 
nitrogen in large quantities. In the north it 
is not sufficiently hardy to brave the winter 
in its infancy. Nitrogen is, however, a chem- 
ical most important to the vegetable gardener, 
as it is the factor which promotes the leaf and 
stem growth of plants. It is particularly 
needed by lettuce, cabbage, and others of their 
leafy kind, and so must be provided in some 
manner. During the growing season doses of 
nitrogen may be given backward plants in the 
form of nitrate of soda or dried blood, but this 
is a risky business for an amateur, as an Over- 
dose brings about the overdevelopment of herb- 
age at the expense of quality, and moreover 
delays maturity. There is some nitrogen 0 
stable manure, but the owner of a hen-yard has 
a valuable supply at hand. He would do well to 
collect the manure from the hen-yard, keeping 
it somewhere out of the weather, and about Feb- 
ruary scatter it over the surface of the garden. 


Write to Mrs. Wilder for advice on al! your 

. : + a ° 
gardening problems and perplexitics. Enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelop for reply. 
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Use in All Soft Drinks 
The fresh, 
Sunkist 
lend flavor and character to all 
soft drinks. 
“Sunkist New-Day Drinks,” 
our new book by Alice Brad- 


pure juices of 
Lemons and Oranges 


ley, contains 53 combinations 
with grape juice, ginger ale, 
other fruit juices, etc. Send 
coupon for a copy. 





Delicious Salad Dressing 


Miss Bradley makes delicious 
French and Mayonnaise dress- 
ings with lemon juice instead 
of vinegar. Her recipes appear 
on pages 33 and 35 in ‘Sunkist 

ecipes."" Send the coupon for 
this book. 

[he famous chefs in our best 
hotels are also making their 
dressings with lemon __ juice. 
The result is an exquisite fla- 
Vor. 


Reasons for Garnishing 


_ Make the new foods appe- 
tizing and attractive, for by 
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Daintiest of War-Time Pastries 


Alice Bradley’s Lemon Pie 


Made with Bread-crumbs and without Butter 
Miss Bradley is principal of Miss Farmer’s School of 


Cookery, Boston. 


“6 A GEM of a pie,” is what you will say when you 
taste this daintiest of pastries. 


Scores of families already, by unanimous vote, 
have elected it Best of War-Time Desserts. 


It’s a connoisseur’s pie. 


It fairly melts in the 


mouth. Let your men-folks try it. 


The Unequalled Recipe 


¥ cups soft bread crumbs 

tablespoons oleomargarine 

cup boiling water 

cup sugar 

teaspoons cornstarch 

egg yolks 

tablespoons Sunkist Lemon 

juice 

Grated rind one Sunkist Lemon 
Break bread crumbs _ into 

small pieces. Add oleomargar- 


Ne WN 
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ine. Pour boiling water over. 
Let stand until soft. 


Mix sugar and _ cornstarch, 
add egg yolks, well beaten, and 
Sunkist Lemon juice and rind. 
Combine mixtures. Bake in 
one crust and cover with mer- 
ingue. 

“*Dripping’ may be used in 
the pie crust,”’ says Miss Brad- 
ley, “‘and a_ real war-time, 
though delicious dessert, is thus 
easily prepared.”’ 


While economical of materials, this pie is also low in 
price when measured by the energy supplied. 
California Sunkist Lemons are juicy, tart, and practically 


seedless. 


They are best for all cooking purposes. 


Also for 


garnishing because they are waxy, clean and bright. 


Don’t say merely “lemons” when you order. 
That will get the best lemons grown. 


say “Sunkist.” 


means of ‘garnishing. sauces and judi- 
cious seasoning, the housewife can make 
her family vote in favor of the new 


S CALIFORNIA 


unkist , 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


fish, game, meats, vegetables or salad. © 


Be sure to 







Mail 

















California Fruit Growers Exchange, 


Dept. 
Place a 


referred. 
ree. 

CO] “Sunkist Recipes," by Alice Bradley. 7 
(J “Sunkist New-Day Drinks,” 


foods. Fresh lemon juice is an aid to 7 Bradley. 

digestion, to its valuable salts # 

and acids. = Name. 
remember “The Witching Drop @ 

of Lemon Juice’’ whenever you serve Street. .. 


In using advertisements see page 11 


This for Miss 




















Always Serve with Tea 


It is fashionable, attractive 
and beneficial to serve lemons 
with your tea. ; 

The ‘lemon tang” is re- 
garded in Europe as just as 
important in tea as the flavor 
of the tea itself. 

But the main reason for 
lemon is the digestive aid that 
comes from its salts and acids. 





Ask for California Lemons. 
All first-class dealers sell them, 


and they cost the same as 
other kinds. You'll find these 
lemons uniform in quality. De- 
livered to you, if you request 
it, in the crisp, sanitary tissue 
wrappers in which they are 
placed when packed. This fruit 
is the pride pack of 8500 Cali- 
fornia growers if it 1s labeled 
“Sunkist.” 


Bradley’s 






Recipes 


E-46, Los Angeles, Cal. 


check mark opposite the book 
We send either, or both, 


by Alice § 
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Fortuna’s Daughters 


An Organization for Women 
Who Want More Money 
OW that the fall of the year is here, all 


of us have fresh energy and are looking 
about for the best way to use it. 













Many of us want to use this new energy to 
make money. The only question is how to go 
about it. 






And the answer is, “ Fortuna’s Daughters,” 


Married Members 


In most families every extra dollar is wel- 
come in war time, and right now, more than 
ever before, married women are turning to 
money-making. If you, too, have been think- 
ing you would like to profit by this money- 
making era, the club of Fortuna’s Daughters 
is. your opportunity. 
















The plan is particularly good for the woman 
who has her home to care for, as she can ar- 
range the work to suit her own convenience. 
Hundreds of married women are already suc- 
cessful workers in the club, many of them with 
homes and children to care for. So do not 
hesitate to join on account of household obliga- 
lions. 













Salary Checks 


Only the member sets the limit of how much 
money she can make in the club. Some peo- 
ple make several hundred dollars a month; 
others are content with smaller sums. It all 
depends on how much time and work you give. 














The work may be steady or according to 
your convenience. Those who work steadily 
have nice fat salary checks to put in the bank 
every month. Great numbers of the club 
members never did have any money of their 
own in. the bank. before, but once Fortuna 
shows you how to start a bank account, making 
it grow is easy. 












Diamond Pin Free 
Showing them how to make money is not all 
Fortuna does for her Daughters. She showers 
them with gifts. 









C 





As soon as you join the club you receive a 
















Gitt of Welcome entirely free of charge. This 2 cu 
is a box of beautiful correspondence cards and 4 apr 
i envelops with your own initial embossed in 16 cup 
e , heavy gold on each card. 44 cup 
Styles for Every Room Tet Ae 
; 99 Y af, Then the next gift you receive is a Diamon Mi 
m the House ‘ Pin. The pin is of fourteen karat _ fash- Serve. 
Z See : aa ioned in the shape of Fortuna’s horn of plenty. whippe 
—— supplies that much sought-for indi- jf a It is daintily carved, and the set is a genuine, dried f 
viduality in decorative wall coverings. we sparkling diamond. 
Artistic decorative styles, beautiful plain tints and tile {& You Do Not Need Experience 
effects to choose from. Dak You learn as you go, in this work, and do not 





need any business experience to begin. And 
it does not cost you anything to start. All you 
need is the instruction which is given to you 
right along in my letters. 


Sanitas is made on cloth—does not crack. Finished. in 
non-fading oil colors. Impervious to grease and water. 
Wipe off dirt and dust with a damp cloth. 







Sanitas is economical because it saves time in hanging ¥ 

and stays fresh and clean-looking for years. ater > Join the Club Now 

Look for the Sanitas trademark on the back of the Many members of the club of Fortunas 
goods. Daughters have made a nice sum of money the 
very day they got my first letter outlining our 


Write for Samples and Booklet “od money-making plan. So, you see, wasting 











Give name of your decorat deal 1 ‘i § time in writing is wasting money. Write to 
sive name of yi decor = ARNDA . ‘a 94 

address ‘The Manufacturers of ot afl me now, and I shall answer at once. 
SANITAS MODERN WALL COVERING ui fF Yours very truly for making money, 


320 Broadway Dept. 7 New York 
Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters, Good 


HOUSEKEEPING Macazine, 119 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. 
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Try This Worth-While 
Recipe for a Most 
Appetizing Dish 


Armour’s 
Oatmeal Betty 


2 cups cooked ARMOUR’S OATS 
4 apples, cut up small 
'6 cup raisins 
44 cup sugar or honey 
4 teaspoon cinnamon 

Mix and bake for a_ half-hour. 
Serve either hot or cold with 
whipped cream. Either fresh or 
dried fruit can be used. 


i “ARMOUR'S OATS | 


help us all to be food patriots. They 
save fuel too, for they cook in 10 to 
15 minutes. At breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner you can serve delicious 
Armour’s Oats dishes in many eco- 
nomical, appetizing ways. Worth- 
while recipes on every package. 


ARMOUR'S 
CORN FLAKES 


Two Kinds -—Thick and Thin 


require little or no sugar, 
so they help you patriot- 
ically to reduce the 
amount of sugar you use. 
Deliciously flavored and 
toasted “just right”. 
Equally good with fresh 
or condensed milk. 


Trade Supplied by 


Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 


In using advertisements see page II 





Fine Linens Require 


A Fine Soap 


Perfect cleansing and added years of useful 
service are the natural result of using, 


f~ VS t | 1A 
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Truly the Perfect Family Soap spreads and linens—everythin3 
and an economic need in every you value and delight in keepin? 
household. Your choicest lingerie, fresh and new, should never be 
embroideries, delicate laces, bed washed with ordinary soaps. 


Crystal White is pure and mild, yet brimful 
of enerBy—a marvel of efficiency for every 
household cleansing, task. 


rea F BROAD. MPG. € 0 


KANSAS CITY £3 3 SAN FRANCISCO 
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Make Way for the Baby 


(Continued from page 31) 

child, as we are beginning to understand them 
—and by no means on the part of the mothers 
alone. And these are only two out of count- 
less instances. seis Spe 

Two and a half million babies are’ botn in| 
the United States every year... This number} 
would be enormously larger if so many of those; 
who begin the joutney didn’t succumb to*Acci-! 
dent (and doubtless most often prevefitable’ 
accident) on the way. But of this two million; 
and a half there are probably a Jamentably' 
small number that make their way ‘to life in 
complete hygienic safety with every favoring 
condition fulfilled. This is obviously something 
not only for mothers to think about, and fathers, 
too, but for everybody who can think at all. 

Just what should be done, and done at once, 
in the interest of the two and a half million 
babies who are sure to be born next year, and of 
the nobody knows how many hundred thousand 
more who will be born if we give them a chance? 


Care of the Mother Means a Better Baby 


IRST, as to the mothers themselves. Now, 

women who are obliged to labor, or who are 
the victims of extreme poverty, can do little for 
their unborn babies. But we all know that 
more fottunate women fall short of their obliga- 
tion likewise. The welfare of the mother dur- 
ing the prenatal period is so bound up with 
that of the child that through sheer unselfish- 
ness she is likely to neglect or harm herself— 
and thereby lessen the baby’s chances.’ An 
expectant mother should be able to check the 
natural impulse to spend herself beyond the 
fatigue point in order, for instance, that her 
husband may be more comfortable or that the 
household routine may not be interrupted. 
And this is only one of a group of conspicuous 
errors to which most mothers that we know are 
probably subject. 

One of these is to assume that because she 
has borne one or more children a mother has 
nothing more to learn about babies. The 
physical experience of motherhood is not in 
itself sufficiently educative. If it were, that 
two and a half million figure would be greatly 
augmented, and the infant mortality rate con- 
siderably lowered. A woman may cook all het 
life and acquire an infinite dexterity with pie- 
crust, without being able to prepare a whole- 
some, nourishing, adequately balanced meal. 
Most mothers, even the wisest and most care- 
ful, even mothers who are mothers and nothing 
else, can still learn something, not only about 
actual baby-tending, but about bringing a baby 
safely to the gate of life. 

More specifically, very few expectant moth- 
ers take enough outdoor exercise. Just as the 
laboring woman is very sure to exercise too 
much, so the protected woman is too much 
afraid of exercise, and neither of them, from 
the point of view of health, spends anything 
like sufficient time outdoors. 

Necdless anxieties are another common mis- 
take, particularly the mother’s anxiety lest she 
“mark” her child. Physicians are unanimous 
in classing all reported instances of this phe- 
nomenon as old wives’ tales. They assert that 
so far as is known, there is no connection be- 
tween the mother and the unborn child by 
which nervous impressions can be conveyed. 
However, fear is an emotion detrimental to the 
well-being of the mother herself, and by sur- 
rendering to it, she thus indirectly affects the 
condition of her baby. 

Concentration on the baby’s wardrobe is 
perhaps the commonest sin of all. Women 
limit their hours of useful occupation and de- 
prive themselves of fresh air in order to pile up 
4 multiplicity of delicate, hand-made garments 
that a baby will outgrow in a few months and 
that it doesn’t even need, to begin with. Not 
that the mothers themselves believe this 
hecessary, but there is a satisfaction in con- 
forming to custom and in exhibiting the charm- 
ing, fragile garments as a part of the cere- 
monial of receiving guests. 

But without considering all the errors for 











HIS little house, where Heinz 

began nearly fifty years ago, 
is now surrounded by huge Heinz 
buildings, speaking eloguently of 
the Americag housewife’s appre- 
ciation of right principles in pre- 
paring foods,'relishes and condi- 
ments:far her table. 























Foods are high in price. 


A dollar doesn’t go as far as it used to, but 
the family must have food that satisfies the 
appetite and nourishes the body. 


Everybody likes Heinz Baked Beans—one 
of the most popular of the 57 Varieties— 
because they look good, taste good and are 
good. It was the ‘‘baking’’ that made baked 
beans a national dish. Heinz Beans are 
baked—baked in ovens—baked through and 
through. 


That accounts for part of their superior 
flavor. They are baked in four ways to suit 
every taste, to please every whim or fancy. 
Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans without Tomato Sauce (Boston Style) 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


In using advertisements see page II 





























Boiled Rice with 


Sun-Maid Raisins 





For 1 Cent, with Raisins 
A Luscious Meal in Itself 


ET your family have boiled rice 
prepared with raisins, and you 
can serve it twice as frequently. 

For boiled rice steps out of the 
“plain food” class when you add 
Sun-Maid Raisins to it. The flavor 
suggests luxury. 

Yet the cost remains, in most 
localities, at 6c for 6 dishes—prac- 
tically a meal in itself at one cent 
per plate. 


A Nutritious, Balanced Food 


Rice, as you know, is one of the 
most nutritious of all the world’s 
grain-foods. And raisins lead the 
fruit-foods in all-around food value. 

They supply 1560 calories of ener- 
gy-producing nutriment per pound. 
A pound of eggs furnishes 720 
calories. A pound of beef steak 
supplies 1090 calories. 

Raisins also provide phosphorous, 
iron and other mineral elements, 
vegetable fat and protein in the 
most assimilable form. 

So rice-and-raisins is not only an 
energizing, body-building ration, 
but is a balanced dish as well. 


When a luscious food such as 
this can be served at a penny a 
plate, don’t you think you should 
have it often? 

‘yr ‘yy nd 7yY 
Try These Dishes Too 

The problem of low-cost, attrac- 
tive meals is made easier with raisins. 
Bread pudding from left-over bread, 
and Indian pudding are no longer 
plain with raisins. 

Stewed prunes, or other fruits, with rai- 
sins, become a wanced dish. 

Sun-Maid Raisins in corn bread add a 
delicious touch to this healthful, wheat-sav- 
ing food. 

Try these raisins in Jiffy-Jell and other 
jelly desserts. See how they improve your 
best fruit salads. 

All these foods are prepared, in most lo- 
calities, at a cost of Ic to 4c per serving. 

But, best of all, see your people accept 
these low-cost dishes with relish and delight! 

Phone your dealer now to send you a 
package of famous Sun-Maid Raisins. They 
are made from tender, juicy, thin-skinned 
California grapes. When sun-cured in the 
vineyards they make the finest raisins known. 

Raisin Candies are delicious. They save 
sugar. Ask for them at candy shops. 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
Membership 9000 Growers Fresno, California 


SUN-MAID Raisins 


Three varieties: Seeded (seeds removed), blue 
package; Seedless (grown without seeds), red pack- 
age; Clusters (on the stem), blue package. Try one. 
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Make Way for the Baby 


which the unborn baby pays the penalty, it 
will be well to set down—at least, in outline— 
just what is due to the little, lonely traveler, 
that is, the right course, as far as we know, for 
the expectant mother to follow from the mo- 
ment that she has caught her baby’s signal 
that he is on the way. Fortunately, ihere js 
general agreement on this question, which 
ought greatly to simplify the business of ma- 
ternity. Briefly, the mother should have: 

Competent medical supervision during the 
entire pregnant period. The baby has the right 
to achieve conscious life without any bul inevi- 
table obstacles. 

A diet nourishing and abundant but not 
heavy, and including fruits, vegetables, and 
plenty of liquids. The baby has the right to 
normal growth. 

Fresh air in abundance, both outdoors and 
in, and regular bathing. The baby has the 
right to be sound. 

Plenty of exercise, and plenty of rest, alter- 
nated with discretion. Freedom from fatigue 
is imperative during the final month. The 
baby has the right to be strong. 

Serenity of mind. Be glad he is coming. 
The baby has the right to be welcomed. 

This program should be easy for many 
women. For some, under present conditions, 
it is frankly impossible. But it is not so easy 
as it sounds for anybody. To carry it out faith- 
fully in detail requires character, common 
sense, and the conscious desire to be more than 
a passive vehicle of the process of maternity, to 
be a successful and triumphant creator of life. 

In order to conform as closely as possible to 
the ideal course, the first step to take is to en- 
gage the best physician that you know of, and 
from the time that you do so, to follow his 
directions implicitly. If you can not afford 
this doctor’s fees, perhaps he himself will recom- 
mend some one else to you. However normal 
you may appear to be, a monthly consultation 
with some physician is the only way of avoiding 
dangerous chances., . A country mother, no 
matter. how remote she may be, can get to the 
nearest town at least once in four weeks. She 
can also secure valuable help by writing to the 
Federal Children’s Bureau at Washington, 
which will send her pamphlets relating to pre- 
natal care. And the poorest city mother, even 
if her community has not yet taken up pre- 
natal work, can obtain advice from a hospital. 

Having decided whether her baby is to be 
born at home (and in this case engaged her 
nurse), or in a hospital, which for many is the 
simpler, safer, and cheaper course, the expectant 
mother faces a long period during which, if 
matters proceed normally, she can safely— 
unless she is in the habit of overworking— 
attend to her usual occupations without undue 
concentration on her physical condition. It is, 
of course, possible to fulfil every condition of 
hygienic living without being idle or asking 
special consideration as an invalid. 


The Baby’s Home Must be Sanitary 


UT there is more to do for the baby than this, 

for one of his rights is a completely sanl- 
tary home. This isn’t a matter that tenement 
mothers alone need think about. The home 
in which the baby is scheduled to appear may 
be charming, spacious, and apparently clean, 
without being really sanitary. And _ this 1s 
what the expectant mother should set hersel 
to determine. For the house may be old, with 
perhaps a slight flavor of mustiness. It may 
be desirable to take up carpets and rip off wall- 
papers. Bare floors and tinted walls are 
cleaner. Or there may be defective drainage, 
which should be repaired before baby’s arrival. 
Leaking gas-jets should be attended to, and 
stagnant water, manure heaps, piles of gat- 
bage, refuse, or rubbish, or open privies should 
not be tolerated near the house. 

As for the baby’s own room, it must be 
sunny, it must be airy, and it must have ample 
provision for heating. If it has a sleeping 
porch where he can take his daytime naps, % 
much the better. The only piece of furniture 
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that he really needs is a bed, and this, of course, 
needn’t be a bed at all or evenactrib. A young 
baby can do perfectly well with a basket and 
thus save one item of expense. For it is in the 
matter of the baby’s material equipment that 
economy may be exercised. His imperative 
needs are a healthy mother and a wholesome 
home, and it is these, alas, that are the ex- 
pensive things! 


His Real Needs Are Few 


OF course he does need clothing. But this is 
really a simple matter, for the wardrobe 
may be purchased entire if the mother wishes. 
Baby experts practically agree in their lists of 
articles recommended for a very young child. 
The following list is issued by the Children’s 
Bureau: 

Three abdominal bands of soft flannel, un- 
hemmed 

Three shirts, size 2, not all wool 

Four flannel skirts, “‘Gertrude”’ style 

Three outing flannel nightgowns, buttoned 
in front i 

Eight white slips 

Three knit bands with shoulder straps, part 
wool 

At least four dozen diapers 





Three pairs of socks for summer, or three 
pairs of long, white, merino stockings if the | 
weather is cold 

Cap 

Cloak 

Carriage blanket 

What is important is that these garments | 
should be warm, soft, loose, simple, and clean. | 
It is utterly unimportant whether any of them | 
are embroidered or have bows of ribbon. 

It is also desirable to provide for the nursery | 
plenty of soft cloths of linen and wool, a bath- | 
tub for the baby, scales, and a low table. 

With the scene properly laid and the equip- | 
ment attended to, the really wise woman will | 
wish to devote whatever leisure time she may | 
have during this waiting period to educating 
herself for motherhood. For she may be sure 
that it won’t “come to her,” this necessary 
knowledge of the delicate little organism and 
its processes; she will have to make the effort 
to come to it, to absorb it and make it her own. 
It isn’t enough to be affectionate, and con- 
scientious, and solicitous, if a mother is at the 
same time ignorant—even though babies do 
survive maternal ignorance. Fortify yourself 
and him, therefore, by learning what is defi- | 
nitely known about the feeding, care, and train- 
ing of the young baby. 

Now, how does it happen that we have been 
so long in arriving at the point of insisting on 
the importance of this matter of the rights of 
the unborn baby? The mistake has been that 
for untold generations the unborn baby has 
been regarded as its mother’s private concern. 
The child of school age is not considered the | 
private concern of his parents. The state in- | 
sists on educating him, has even begun to | 
accept a responsibility for his health. The baby | 
in need of pure milk has a claim that is ac- 
knowledged far outside its own household. 
We now see that the claim of the unborn child | 
IS Just as urgent. So, just as soon as all com- | 
munities perceive this to be true, they will 
simply make it a part of their administrative 
routine to help all expectant mothers to bring | 
their children safely to a strong and normal 
life. The thing that women have supersti- | 
tiously kept a whispered secret will become a | 
matter of public registration. The attention | 
and advice, even the nourishment and general 
support that an expectant mother may lack, 
the community will supply her. 

Naturally it is with the mistakes of the 
shielded mother that the community will find 
It most difficult to interfere. The poor are 
accustomed to being interfered with, but the 
‘gnorances of the well-to-do are less assailable. 
The remedy has therefore been suggested that 
a thorough education for motherhood be made 
compulsory by the state. It is a favorite pro- 
ject of Ellen Key’s that every girl of twenty or 
twenty-one, at the age when theoretically she 
'S completing her academic education, should 
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Oat Facts 


To Be Kept Before You 


Keep in mind these vital facts in-your cooking nowadays: 
The oat is the greatest food you have, measured by any standard. 
In Quaker Oats—a super-grade—the cost is 5c per 1000 calories of 


nutrition. The cost per 1ooo calories of other indispensable foods, at 
this writing, averages about as follows: 


Meats, 40c Eggs, 43c 
Fowl, 50c Fish, 40c 


They average, for the same food units, 8 or 9 times the cost of 
Quaker Oats. 

Think of that in the morning. A week of Quaker Oats breakfasts 
costs less than a single meat breakfast. 

Think of it in your cooking. Even a Quaker Oats cookie supplies 
100 calories. Every cupful you use in any recipe adds vastly to flavor 
and nutrition. 

Every 32-cent package used to displace meat saves you about $2. 
It equals in food units 89 eggs. 


‘Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 
The result is superlative flavor, and with- 
out extra price. 

Take nothing less, when the simple 
asking brings you Quaker Oats. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 
Except in Far West and South 


Oat foods are doubly inviting when 
made with Quaker Oats. Only the queen 
oats, the richest and plumpest, are used 
to make this brand. 


In using advertisements see page II 
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Practical Undergarments for Kiddies 


HE Infant’s Diaper-supporting Band illustrated 

is a good example of the practical garments made 
under the ‘‘MA”’ label. The tapes run from the woven tape 
to the shoulder and are sewed to the fabric both front and 
back, at which point the fabric is doubled, offering ease, 
strength, and durability. The safety pin cannot tear out the 
tab, and the diaper is always held comfortable where it belongs. 


“M’ GARMENTS 


‘*The Perfect Underwear for Children’’ 


also include ‘ ‘soft- as-gossamer’’ infants’ shirts (fold-over or buttoned), 

perfect fitting, ‘‘give-and-take’’ Knit Underwear tor the little ‘‘grown-ups 
—sturdy Waists and Waist Union Suits in knit and cloth styles for active 

boys and girls—with shoulder brace taping to give the soldierly carriage. 


‘“*M”’ garments are most economical for mother—most comfortable ~ - 
the wearers. Ask for them by name at good dry goods stores. The 
M”’ in the wreath is a certainty of satisfaction. 
Minneapolis Knitting Works 
642 Bryant Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Make Way for the Baby 


be obliged to devote a year to the practical | 


study of mothercraft, to go through a course 
of study and practise as exacting, for instance, 
as that now undergone by nurses. The girls 
would bear no burden of expense during this 
period, for their work would be regarded as a 
state service. At the end of it they would be 
equipped to meet intelligently every stage of 
motherhood. 

But there are women who can be reached 


now, and fortunately they are the ones who| 3 


need help most. With the wives of very poor 
workingmen or with women who are themselves 
factory workers, maternity is naturally a pretty 
grimaffair. In the very nature of the case, the 
utmost that such women can do for an unborn 
baby is to resign themselves toits coming. And 
they are by no means always able to do that. 

Statisticians dispute as to the precise cause 
of the heavy infant mortality, as well as the 
large percentage of babies who do not arrive 
at birth, in factory towns. With cool dispas- 
sionateness they discuss whether the mother 


suffers from the factory work itself, or the) 3 


housework she does after she gets home at| ‘ 


night, or some other single determining cause. 
The truth is, of course, that a woman who dur- 


ing her entire pregnancy does both factory| ' 


and housework and has the care of young chil- 
dren besides is being exploited by society to a 
degree that is inconceivably stupid, for it can | 
only be destructive of the coming generation. 
But a woman whose husband is out of work or 
disabled and whose children nevertheless have 
to be fed and clothed must accept a mill job 
if she can get it. So what is the remedy? 


Maternity Insurance is a Safeguard 
ONE remedy is maternity insurance, which is 

strongly advocated for the mothers of this 
country and which is already in operation in 
practically all European countries. This sys- 
tem sees the wage-earning mother, or in some 
countries the wife of the workingman also, 
through the birth of her child. It insures her a 
period of rest, with pay, both before and after 
the baby’s birth, and it assumes financial re- 
sponsibility for the birth itself. It may also 
pay an additional regular sum, or “nursing 
premium,” so-called, to mothers who nurse 
their babies. It is true that in certain of the 
United States there stand laws forbidding 
women to work in factories just previous and 
just subsequent to the birth of a child, but when 
a law provides no compensation for such cessa- 
tion of labor, it becomes a dead letter. Ma- 
ternity insurance really protects the working 
mothers. It enormously increases the chances 
of the unborn baby. And it is based merely 
upon the regular exaction of a trifling tax. 

The American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, in recommending the adoption of ma- 
ternity insurance in this country, has sug- 
gested that maternity benefits shall consist of: 

“All necessary medical, surgical, and ob- 
stetrical aid, materials, and appliances, which 
shall be given insured women or the wives of 
insured men: 

“A weekly maternity benefit, payable to in- 
sured women, equal to the regular sick benefit | 


of the insured, for a period of eight weeks, of | # 


which at least six shall be subsequent to de- 
livery, on condition that the beneficiary ab- 


stain from painful employment during the| /ij 


period of payment.” 

_ But maternity insurance, excellent as it is, 
is far from covering the necessary ground. A 
woman who has followed a “dangerous” occu- 
pation for eight months may easily have so 
harmed herself that a month of rest will not 
suffice to bring that baby of hers safely through. | 


What communities must come to understand | 


Is that there are certain trades that pregnant 
Women must not be allowed to engage in. It’s| 
Just a matter of education. 


HERE'S a little something 

about True Shape Hosiery 
rie that more than just meets 
“every requirement of good style, 
good fit and economy. 


eA HOSIERY 


is all that its name implies. 





Men’s pure silk, 75c. up; other 
grades in silk lisle as low as 40c. 


Women’s silk lisle, 50c. up; 
fibre silk, 85c. up; pure silk, 
$1.15 to $1.75. Ask your deal- 
er for True Shape. If he hasn’t 
it, write us and we'll tell you 
of one who can supply you. 


Wherever you are you'll be sure of 
hosiery satisfaction if you insist 
on this trade-mark on each pair 





As soon as re- |i) 
sponsible persons are sufficiently educated, you | z 
will see no more expectant mothers engaged in | “4%: 
Work with metals, particularly lead. Dr.|¢.d¢ 


TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY CO. 





Jacobi has stated that among women so em- 


ployed the percentage of premature births and', 






RE: , Philadelphia 
RE a a a 


In using advertisements see page II 
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Make Way for the Baby 


s 
PeansUnRercan sBrs@xteeness By , 4 # miscarriages is 53.6. And tobacco and 
a 4 Se2--8) Ne a Oe 1918 3 | phorus factories are almost as dangerous. 
peazcusvensenzescessasCoe Mig 9 Lee ee Dr. Rosalie Slaughter Morton has instanced 
among especially harmful occupations the 
pushing of heavy trucks from room to room, as 


in the larger canneries; the constant ca’ 


of heav - weight, demanded _of core-makers 
LEADERS FOR QO YEARS = | Sci Snir trag 

pressure, with incessant kicking. Prolonged 

standing, necessary in many kinds of fact 


work, is injurious, and work in laundries js 
condemned on many counts. 


The State Should Protect the Baby 


HIS year the J. L. Mott Iron Works celebrates [7 should surely be the state’s affair, or the 

. . . . municipality’s, or yours, or mine, that every 
its ninetieth birthday. day thousands of ignorant. and pov 
ressed women are endangering the liv 

For the better nart of a century the House of Se cnkaen Malin by x mired trades Bal by 


; 1 spicuously dangerous to pregnancy. An em 
Mott has been, perhaps, the most conspicuous single Tctasts santas tompheenek on aie octal 


factor in the development of modern plumbing. know no better, or she may be in an economi 
trap from which she can not extricate herself, 


It was in 1828 that Jordan L. Mott founded, in Tate cummatoaey of the future will hace 
Mott Haven, near New York City, the institution of expectant mothers, and it will see that 
known today as The J. L. Mott Iron Works. re Wok cues It will aa 

From this humble beginning Mott achievement wpue oodial’ corks, eaiaa, anaes 


: 4. e : - doctors will codperate in prenatal work. If 
has steadily kept pace with national progress. In fact, oil laatituts lew cress Guid aera 


Mott has done more than merely keep abreast cr the period of benevolent guardianship commencing 

: a . Coe birth and continuing to the time when 

needs of the American people; in most cases it has the child is old enough to come under the edit 

. d th cation authorities.’’ It will see that every 

anticipated them. ; expectant area is pene ge and that 
: defective conditions are remedie 

Today, the Mott plant, though loyally co-operating At a successful municipal child welfare cen- 

with the Government, is still prepared to render the ter in Bradford, England, they lay special em- 

: : : phasis on practical measures. They realize 

American public the service that shall meet adequately, that medicines or even good advice will not 

° ; : much help the fact that the children of the 

its war time requirements. poor are born ten percent under weight, so 

they supply meals for expectant and nursing 

: mothers and benevolently require that every 

A STANDARD MANUAL on the subject of bathroom woman under their supervision takes at least 


; Pers CESSES CSK SSeS ankaeeaes 


”» four of these dinners every week at a nominal 
equipment is Mott's 138-page “Bathroom Book, cost proportioned to her income. And thisis 


not a private fad, but a municipal institution! 
showing 22 model bathrooms, with floor plans and full Another practical pobit fe matic usc of Hall 


descriptions of latest fixtures. Sent for 4 cents postage. directors of the Bradford scheme—this time, a 
p of fi i 4 p $ phase of maternal psychology. However lan- 


guid a woman may be, they report, over the 

Everything we sell, we make prospect of maternity, the fact that busy, im- 

P portant persons, whom she respects, display 

such dione capege in — and the coming 

baby never fails to stimulate her own interest. 

THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, TRENTON, N. j. Her whole attitude toward her baby is health- 

New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street fully modified. Another small argument for 
community intervention! 

t Boston Ft. Smith, Ark, Dallas Indianapolis + St. Louis Last year New York City acknowledged its 

Pittsburgh t Philadelphia t Des Moines t Detroit t San Antonio duty to the coming generation by assuming 

¥ ciieere ‘anomie —_, deal io i =p ene i prenatal care—not as a municipality, but 

t Washington, D.C, through cooperating agencies—of approxi- 

MOTT CO., Ltd. MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA mately ten thousand children. Which means 

+ Montreal, + Toronto, Winnipeg, Can. + San Francisco, Los Angeles that in the largest community in the country 

2 s ten thousand babies were better born because 

t Showrooms equipped with model bath room: of a new way of looking at things. It is a good 


| 2 . ee eres ‘ . if b 
ee eee ee Oe Mee 8 eee ee oe bs aE Mg eginning. 
Se ee ee ee ee Meanwhile, as many persons and agencies as 
a - ; = a -— | possible are being trained to widen the work. 
Hospitals, clinics, settlements, and clubs are 


learning to dovetail their programs. The ex- 

EE NX EE 'S pectant mother who is visited by a municipal 
nurse tells her of her neighbor. The midwife 

re] a5) E ; genkey consulted by a patient makes a prompt report 
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Fresh Air f E feBed Rooms, of this in order that her own work may be sup- 
Without ! Bath Rooms, ror a c plemented. And it is to the credit of “the mid- 
Drafts Dust. f ° wives that while most physicians have so fat 
Bain or Snow Gaspitels | | been unwilling to report their private cases, 
Sena ices, Etc. hese women reported 1800 cases last year. 
; yor ‘and id guarantee these Pp ases last } 

Frames of selected hard wood, Snished in “mission oak,” also make The community of the future will expect t0 

il-s t | 
ccoteniath Rote tat paneer at antenna cet ceee control not only the extent of its birth-rate 
filter. No, G- 93. 9 ins. high, adjustable 23 to $7 ins. wide but the quality of the human beings that this 
‘No; @:188,_ 1 ine. et, eee ie: wide will represent. And when that day comes, 

P. No. G- 03 - 4 

“EN: @ +e - Ties Em THE PERMANENT being born will be a considerably jess hap- 


ny place east ie Missouri River. 
Order from your dealer or from 
THE CONTINENTAL co. 
1840 Penobscot Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 


Cash wits order. “tcato! eres eae Siders | N K hazard business than it is at present. 


Miss Dunbar’s next article, ‘‘To the Baby, 
Debtor,” will appear in an early issue. 
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A smart shoe so comfortable 
you forget you have it on! 


Many women still believe that a smart shoe must 
inevitably hurt! They have not yet learned, as so 
many other thousands of women have, that in the 
Red Cross Shoe, they can be chic and comfortable 
at the same time! 


The charming appearance of the Red Cross 
Shoe conceals a wealth of comfort—and though 
its every line is new and chic, it feels delightfully 
soft and pliant on your foot. Indeed it is so com- 
fortable that through long mornings of war work, 
long afternoons at exhibitions or meetings, you 
forget you have it on! Have your dealer show 
vou these attractive Red Cross models. Try 
them on—see what a difference the “bends 

with your foot” feature makes. 
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ae ae Address THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO var 
on the sole 522 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati. Ohio 
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Prepare for the Pinto 
(Continued from page 51) 


one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, two cup- 
fuls of mashed, cooked pinto beans, one-half 
cupful of fine breadcrums mixed with one table- 
spoonful of melted margarin, and the yolks of 

ee eggs well beaten. Then fold in the whites 
of the eggs beaten until stiff and dry. Pour 
into a greased baking-dish; bake thirty-five 
minutes in a slow oven. This should be car- 
ried to the table on a hot plate and served 
immediately. 

Pinto Bean Muffins 


Break one egg into a mixing bowl, beat well, 
and add one cupful of cold, boiled, pinto bean 
pulp, one-half cupful of milk, two cupfuls of 
barley flour sifted with four teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder and one teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-fourth cupful of melted shortening. 
Beat vell together and bake in greased muffin- 
pans in a hot oven for about twenty-five 
minutes. These may be served as a luncheon 
dish with hot gravy or white sauce poured 
over them. 


Pinto Beans Baked with Tomato 


Wash one pound of pinto beans thoroughly 
and soak them overnight. In the morning 
drain, add fresh water to cover, and one-half 
teaspoonful of soda. Put on the fire and bring 
slowly to the boiling-point. Boil about two 
minutes, drain into a colander, and pour cold 
water through them. This gives them the 
firmness which keeps them from getting mushy. 
In the bottom of a bean-pot place one-half a 
small onion, and one-third of the pork needed 
to bake the beans, which is one-third of a 
pound. Add half the beans; repeat the proc- 
ess, add the rest of the beans, and place the 
remaining pork on top. Add one tablespoonful 
of sugar, one teaspoonful of mustard, two 
teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of pepper to one cupful of hot water. Mix 
this with one pint of canned or stewed tomatoes 
and pour the mixture over the beans. Add 
more hot water if needed to cover the beans. 
Bake, covered, in a slow oven about six hours. 
As the water evaporates, add more boiling 
water. 

Mrs. P. S. Arnold, 160 Waverly Ave., Highland Park, 


Mich. 
Pinto Bean Salad 


Any number of delicious salads may be pre- 
pared with pinto beans cooked in the following 
manner: Soak two cupfuls of pinto beans 
overnight, drain in the.morning, cover with 
fresh, cold water, and bring to a boil. Drain 
again and rinse thoroughly, cover with more 
fresh water; add one teaspoonful of salt and 
cook until the beans are tender but not soft. 
Served cold on lettuce leaves, the beans may be 
garnished with shredded cheese, rings of onion, 
green pepper cut in thin strips, chopped 
celery, or any combination of these. The 
salad should be well dressed with any one of the 
delectable boiled or oil dressings, and sprinkled 
with paprika or finely chopped parsley. 

Mrs. J. R. Cavanagh, Greeley, Colo. 
Pinto Soup or Purée 


Soak one cupful of pinto beans overnight, 
drain in the morning, adding fresh water to 
cover and one-quarter teaspoonful soda. Bring 
this to a boil, drain, and rinse thoroughly with 
fresh, cold water. Cover again with cold 
water, adding at this time, if desired, half an 
onion chopped fine. Cook until the beans are 
well done, usually from an hour and a half to 
two hours, adding more water if necessary. 


Season to taste with salt, pepper, and herbs, 
if liked. 


hess and flavor to the soup, though the char- 


acter of the bean is such that this is scarcely | 
hecessary and may be omitted as a matter | 


of war-time economy. 
Mrs. J. R. Cavanagh, Greeley, Colo. 


The beans may be served as a soup | 
or may be pressed through a ricer and served | 
with croutons and a sprig of parsley as an at- | 
tractive purée. A small piece of pork or a slice | 
of bacon cooked with the beans will add rich- | 


Why Teeth 
Lose Their Glitter 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


You Leave the Film 


Why do well-brushed teeth discolor 
and decay? 


Why does tartar form? 
Why does pyorrhea start? 


Millions of people are asking those 
questions, and the answer is this: 

A slimy film constantly forms on your 
teeth. It clings to the teeth. It gets into 
crevices, hardens and stays, and your 
brushing doesn’t remove it. And most 
tooth troubles are due to that film. 


That film is what discolors—not your 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of py- 
orrhea, and many internal troubles are 
due to them. 


These facts have been known for years. 
But dental science found no way to ef- 
fectively combat the film. A vigorous 
dental cleaning from time to time was 
needed to remove it. 


Now a way has been found to combat 
it. That way is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. You can prove it, as 
thousands have, by a simple one-week 
test. This is to urge that you do it— 
at our cost. 


See the Difference 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant cf albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object is to dis- 
sclve the film, then to constantly prevent 
its accumulation. 

Ordinary pepsin will not serve. It 
must be activated, and the usual agent 
is an acid, harmful to the teeth. 

But science has now found a harmless 
activating method. Five governments 
have already granted patents. That 
method, employed in Pepsodent, makes 
teeth-cleaning vastly more effective. 

Able authorities have made clinical 
tests of Pepsodent. In thousands of 


cases they have watched its efficiency. 
Now we are urging all people to prove 
it in their homes. It means results you 
do not get without it, and they are all- 
important. 


Send the coupon for a One-Week tube. 
Use it like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean your teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See how 
teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


That film is your teeth’s chief enemy. 
One week will show you that you can 
combat it. Then you will always clean 
your teeth, we think, in this scientific 
way. Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station. 


* 
Péepsaodént 


REG.U.S: 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 


Druggists Everywhere 
(135) 


One Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 


Dept. 165, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name. 


Address 
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This Will Drive Yo 


“The doctor just ‘phoned to keep your forehead cool until 
he-arrived, so I just bought this Davol Ice Cap and filled it 


with fresh cracked ice. You’ll soon be well.’’ 


It pays to buy Davol Rubber Goods 


You can always depend upon them in times of emergency. 
They are made of the highest grade materials by experts who 
take pride in their work. Davol Rubber Goods are built for 
Nearly fifty years’ reputation 
behind the famous Davol line. We show here our No. 46 
Atomizer; No. 50C Infant Syringe: No. 762 Water Bottle; 
No. 147 Anti-Colic Nipple; No. 59 Ear and Ulcer Syringe ; 
No. 8 Invalid Ring, and No. 682 Hot Water Bottle. Say 
“ Davol” when you ask your druggist for rubber goods. 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY 


long Service — and give it. 


Executive Offices and Factory 


Providence, R. I. 
New York Chicago 


Davol “Superservice” 
Rubber Goods 


For those who demand De Luxe 
Quality. These products are 
attractively packed. 





Established 1874 
Boston San Francisco 





Sent Free 


of hot and cold water. 


“‘ There, Dear — 
ur Fever Away.”’ 


Bocklet “Heat and Cold” 


Tells how to relieve many ail- 
ments and discomforts by use 






Goops} 







| equal quantity—two cupfuls—of soft bread. 
| crums, season with one tablespoonful of poultry 




















. . o 

What Vocational Training are You Seeking? 
Music, dramatic art and expression, fine and applied art, interior decoration, 
illustration, costume designing, millinery, landscape architecture, tree surgery, 
household economics, dietetics, hospital training, kindergarten training, physical 
education, library science, secretarial training, photography, etc. 

State kind of training, locality preferred, charges, etc. 

DIRECTOR, THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 W. 40th St., N.Y. C-= 
‘ah i MU ii} in Mtl TBR ILLES Y i Lids i A it LAAT i 





BABY DIMPLES 
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For a sinile all the while 
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Byres safety pin 

that’s abso- 

lutely safe. Cov- 

ered spring and 

a sure-grip shield. 

Rustproof protection for 
baby and his clothes. 


For sale at all good stores. Nickel, 

black and gold plated. 10cacard. 

SAMSTAG & HILDER BROS. 
1200 Broadway, New York 

















| of margarin; bake in a moderate oven till the 


| to brown. This prevents the squash from 
| becoming too dry. 


| methods have raised to a substantial article 


| finnan haddie, and all the other creamed things 


| Italian’s veins. Good cooking requires visio, 






Vegetable Victories 


(Continued from page 50) 


The result is a sort of scrambled squash of 
squash omelet, which is most excellent. 
These dainty squash slices are also cooked jn 
the oil by themselves without the batter accom. 
paniment, and this method seems to bring out 
an especial sweetness of flavor that no other 
method can. 

For stuffing squash, take one pound of beef 
(or less will do), chop this very fine, add an 












dressing, and moisten with milk, using about 
one-fourth cupful. Cutamedium-sized Italian 
squash lengthwise, remove the seeds, and 
carefully pile forcemeat in the shell unpeeled, 
Sprinkle crums over the top.and dot with bits 







squash can be pierced with a fork. If pre 
ferred, this may be covered first and allowed 
to steam tender, then uncovered for the crums 






The Italians Know How: to’ Use Celery 
Celery is another vegetable that Italian 





of food instead of a mere relish. We have 
found out for ourselves its excellence in soups 
and salads, and recently have prided ourselves 
upon serving it creamed as a hot vegetable, 
but this is the way that an Italian cook pro- 
ceeds: She cuts the larger stalks into five-inch 
pieces and parboils them in boiling, salted 
water, draining them thoroughly and saving 
the water for flavoring soup. While the celery 
is cooling so that it can be handled, she prepares 
a forcemeat similar to that with which the 
squash was filled; the seasoning is a matter 
of taste and may be varied as one wishes. 
Then with the deftness of long practise. the 
cook arranges three or four. of the strips of 
celery in the hollow of her left hand, -making 
a boat-shaped effect. Into this she spoons a 
bit of the forcemeat, covering it with more 
celery and pressing the whole into a compact 
form. All this is in turn rolled in- beaten egg 
and crums and cooked in hot, deep fat till 
crisp and golden. The result is a novel kind 
of croquette admirably adapted to be served 
as the main course at a dinner. It is a trick 
of Italian cookery to put a bit of grated cheese 
in the forcemeat, not enough to have the cheese 
flavor noticeable, but just enough to add an 
elusive zest. It is:a trick worth trying. 

As a child I have warm recollections of the 
red peppers that were used at pickling and 
chili-sauce time, but it is only within recent 
years that I have become a pioneer in the new 
culinary world of pepperont. Sweet peppers 
are raised and used literally by the barrelful 
among the Italians. There is an idea that the 
pepper is not easily digested, and that is more 
or less true of the raw pepper with the tough, 
fine skin still adhering to it. In this form it’s 
more of a garnish than a food, and used a 
such is so slight in quantity as to be guaranteed 
not to disturb the most delicate digestion. 
But when these peppers are steamed or par- 
boiled so that the tissue-paper skin may 
easily be removed, the tender, delicious flesh 
of the pepper will be found readily digestible. 
It is a worthy dish all by itseli, simmered 
slowly in some good vegetable oil; it is a de- 
sirable addition to a host of dishes—with 
braised beef or cheap cuts cooked en casserole, 
with fish, with omelet, with scrambled egg, 
with green corn cut from the cob, with the 
honest, home-made hash and the Sunday 
morning fish-balls, with creamed chicken, 


































that lack just what the pepperoni have to sve 
What makes Italian cooking so 00” 
Because of the true artist blood in evel 







imagination, a sensitiveness to fine sh es o 
flavor, to beauty of color and form and com 
position. That is where the Latins have the 
advantage over us. 
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Jiffy Jeu 


A Fruity, Economical, 
Ready-Sweetened 
Dessert 


Fruit Flavors 
in Vials 


Pineapple 


A Bottle in 
Each Package 


Loganberry 


Loganberry—the Favorite Berry Flavor 


Dessert Molds With It 


(See the Gift Offers Made Below) 


The two favorite flavors in Jiffy-Jell are Loganberry and 
Pineapple. And these offers are made to induce you to 
try them. 


The flavors are made from the fresh ripe fruit. They 
come sealed in glass vials —a bottle in each package —so 
the fresh-fruit flavor keeps. 


The flavors are highly concentrated. Half a ripe pine- 
apple, for instance, is used to flavor a single Jiffy-Jell 
dessert. So these delightful dainties have a wealth of 
fruity taste. 


The Queen Dessert 


Jiffy-Jell is queen of gela- 
tine desserts. It is made with 
Tare-grade gelatine by the 
greatest of gelatine experts 


All its fruit flavors are 
made from fruit. All are con- 
densed, so the flavor is abun- 
dant. All come in liquid form 
—in glass—so they keep 
their fragrant freshness. 


Style 6 


Style S 


These things are true of no other dessert. See what 
these features mean to you in the finest of our flavors. 


No Sugar—No Flour 


Jiffy-Jell desserts come ready-sweetened. They bring to 
you quick, luscious, fruity desserts without using sugar or 
flour. 

They are very economical. A single package of Jiffy- 
Jell serves six people in mold form. If you whip it, it 
serves twelve. / 

Jiffy-Jell in lime-fruit flavor makes tart, green salad jell. 
Mix in cooked or uncooked vegetables — left-overs will do. 

Mint Jiffy-Jell makes an 
instant garnish jell, rich in 
fresh-mint flavor. 


Today we ask you to try 
Loganberry and Pineapple — 
our two finest dessert flavors. 
They will be a revelation. If 
you get them from your gro- 
cer, and at once, any mold 
offer is open to you. Cut out 
the offers so you won’t forget. 


Style 2 
Aluminum Dessert Molds — Large and Small 
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Mold Offers 


Buy from your grocer two packages 
of Jiffy-Jell, Loganberry and Pineapple 
flavors. Then send this coupon to us. 


10 Flavors 


in Glass Vials 
One in Each Package 
Mint 
For Mint Jell 
Lime 
For Salad Jell 
Raspberry 
Cherry 
Loganberry 
Strawberry 
Pineapple 
Orange 
Lemon 
For Desserts 


Enclose 10c—cost of mailing only— 
and we will mail you three individual 
dessert molds as we picture. 


Or enclose 20c and we will send six 
molds—enough to serve a full package 
of Jiffy-Jell. The value is 60c per set. 

Or enclose 10c—cost of mailing only— 
and we will send your choice of these 
larger aluminum molds, valued at 50c 
each: 

Pint Dessert Mold, heart-shaped, 

Or Pint Dessert Mold, fluted. 

Aine Coffee Or 6-Portion Vegetable Salad Mold. 

avor Or 6-Portion Fruit Salad Mold. 
Two Packages 7 
for 25 Cents ——— ss —————————— | 
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Wauntaa Pye Fooo Co. 
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Your Name 


Address 


Be sure you get Jiffy-Jell, with package like picture. Nothing else has true-fruit 
g flavorsin vials. We will mail assorted individual molds or the heart-shaped pint 
g mold unless otherwise requested Mail coupon to 


Waukesha Pure Food Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


'Trrrrriritttttttttttttttttle a 


’ 


Mail Us This Coupon 


When You Buy Jiffy-Jell From Your Grocer 
I have today received two packages of Jiffy- 
Jell, Loganberry and Pineapple flavors, from 
[Name of Grocer} 
Now lenclose ... cents, for which mail me the 


following molds as per your offer. 


[State Molds Wanted] 


In using advertisements see page II 89 





The Trail 
of the Healthful Pine! 


Cake of Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap, 
if you please! 
For pime-tar, as 
you probably 
have guessed, 
already, is the 
indispensable 
element in 
**Packer’s.”’ 


A high medical authority 
confirms the verdict of cur- 
rent medical opinion when 
he says, ““pine-tar is capable 
of saponification; and it is 
wellknown that when prop- 
erly incorporated as an in- 
gredient in soap, it possesses 
the greatest eflicacy.”’ 


This efficacy translated in 
terms of your everyday needs, 


means that every time you 
shampoo with Packer’s Tar 
Soap your scalp gets the 
added benefit of the virtues 
stored up in the pines. 


This benefit is not only due 
to the pine-tar, but also to 
other healthful ingredients, 
which,combined in Packer’s 
Tar Soap, differentiate this 
soap from all other prepara- 
tions intended for shampoo- 
ing, and even from other 


products containing pine- 
tar. 


But the most satisfactory 
results come from using 
‘*Packer’s’’ according to the 
simple directions which are 
attached toevery cake. Send 
10c for sample _half-cake. 


Our Manual, ‘‘The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment,’’ contains 


36 pages of practical information. 


A post-card request brings you a copy. 


*PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


“*Pure as the Pines” 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses delightfully and refreshes 
the scalp—keeping the hair soft and attractive. Liberal sample bottle, 10 cents. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Dept. 86E, 81 Fulton St., New York City 
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The First Word from France 


(Continued from page 39) 


went to Paris. ‘First Class,’’ my ticket read. 
It meant that I traveled in a small compart- 
ment upholstered in pearl gray, with a cro- 
cheted tidy for my head, rather than in a 
smaller compartment upholstered in blue, 
which would have been second class and rather 
more becoming in color. 

The train rumbled on, and I got vivid im- 
pressions of France. Mile after mile we rode 
through a gently undulating country, chalk- 
white roads dividing the intense greenness of 
fields or leading to clustering villages of white 
stone houses topped with red roofs. There 
were vineyards on many hills and fields of wheat 
gay with scarlet poppies and blue cornflowers. 
Women, old men, and children worked here. 
Here and there a brook ran through the mead- 
ows guarded by Lombardy poplars, slim, green 
sentinels against a blue sky. It was hard to 
believe that war was only a few miles away 
from this sunny, peaceful country. 


M* brother, who is really my brother-in-law 
t but has long taken the place of the brother 
I wish I had, met me in Paris. After taking 
acarriage to my hotel and handing over the 
troublesome matters of baggage delivery to the 
porter, we went forawalk. We Strolled across 
the Place de la Concorde, looking up the 
Champs Elysées, and then toward the Seine 
and the towers of Notre Dame. Slowly it 
grew dark, and with the coming of night Paris 
became mysterious. Cafés and restaurants 
were closed. Here ahd there a greenish-blue 
street lamp gave a ghoulish light, taxis rushed 
by in the darkness, you distinguished carriages 
as they came within range of the green-blue 
lights. Here and there green signs spelled 
“Refuge.” They showed the way to subter- 
ranean places where a hundred or more persons 
could stand, packed close, during an air raid. 

Paris by day is quite different from Paris by 

night. The streets are crowded, and every one 
is apparently going about his business as usual 
and in the best of spirits. It is true that car- 
riages and taxis filled with women and children, 
old people, and sick pass frequently. They 
are being sent to a safer place than Paris. 
Already thousands have left. Now and then 
you see French soldiers in metal helmets on 
their way to the front. And everywhere there 
are uniforms. Sitting in a café with a man 
who had been wounded at the front, I received 
a liberal education in the art of distinguishing 
soldiers from all corners of the world. There 
were Italians, trim and distingués in their 
green-gray with black, and Portuguese whose 
uniforms most nearly resemble the Italian. 
There were Belgians with bobbing tassels on 
the front of their caps, Australians with hats 
pinned up on one side, great, black Senegalese 
wearing a mixture of khaki-colored uniform, 
horizon-blue leggings, and red fezes, their cheeks 
marked with great scars from slashes inflicted 
after the Senegalese custom, for the sake of 
beauty. There were other Colonials of all 
descriptions and many colors, Englishmen with 
swagger sticks, the horizon blue of Frenchmen, 
and the navy blue of the “French devils,” the 
plaid kilts and bare knees of Scotchmen, 
and men with U. S. on their collars, who are 
just boys from home—all bits of the world war, 
mingled as in a kaleidoscope. 

But you can not saunter the streets of Paris 
or sit in the cafés with a free conscience until 
you have obeyed orders and received from the 
Minister of Agriculture your “carte d’alimenta- 
lion” and your bread tickets. The former en- 
titles you to bread and sugar by the month. At 
the beginning of each month you must show your 
card of alimentation in order to secure a new set 
of bread tickets. One hundred grams of bread 
at each meal you are allowed, and no butter. 

A few days after my arrival I invited an 
American woman who has lived in France for six 
years to have tea with me. I spoke of a once 
famous tea room and asked if we might go there. 

“Oh, no,” she said in shocked tones. “It’s | 
been raided.” 

















mattress. 











requires remaking. 








the asking. 


MATTRESS 
COMPANY “* 


SUGAR LAND, TEXAS 











_ THE HARVEST OF HEALTH 


HEN the last outdoor autumn labor is 
f accomplished a desire for the snug com- 
forts of indoors steals over us. 


It is then that the Sealy Sanitary Tuftless Mat- 
.tress “a pillow for the body” is most appreciated. 
Rest abides in the depths of America’s premier 


The Sealy is a clean, simple product of nature— 
merely a great compressed batt of air-woven 


long-fibre cotton. The kind of cotton which 
physicians approve and use composes the Sealy. 


There is an old-fashioned charm about the bil- 
lowy contour of the Sealy which is highly com- 
mended by interior decorators. The Sealy never 
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Some covering samples of charm, a booklet 
about Sealyized beds and the names of Sealy 
dealers in your community will be sent you for 


File G. H. 0. 



















the Cord & Slide 


WILSON GARTER 


From day baby walks help it 
grow straight like a little sol- 
dier. Nostooping shoulders, 
no torn hose tops. The easiest 
garter made. 

For Boys and Girls 1 to 16 yrs. 
Shoulder style like picture, 
slips on over head, white or 
black, 35e. Give age. 
Women’s Shoulder Style, fine 
for home, athletics or mater- 
nity wear, 65c. Bust sizes. 


At Dealer’s or we mail post- 
ae at price given. 
ack if not the best ever. 


A. M. Wilson Co. 
Second St. Cherokee, lowa 








Every Child Needs | 


Money | 


In using advertisements see page II 




























COMFY 
SLIPPERS 


“They contribute without measure 
To the home life’s peace and calm ; 
They're a comfort and a blessing, 


They're a solace and a balm.” 
— Walt Mason. 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 

110 East 13th St., New York 
**Bob and Boo,”” a wonder- 
ful story book for children, 
sent on request. 
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Color is the quality that makes or mars a room; 
and in color lies the charm of 


earflaX . 
LINEN RUGS 


FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 

















N_ bedrooms, especially, you will find the 
dainty Klearflax shades of rose or gray or 
blue, striking a note of restful beauty. In every 
room in the house-—-you will enjoy their 
darker shades. 


Let us be Grateful for Flax 


LEARFLAX Linen Rugs save wool and 
cotton needed for war. They are made of 
American grown flax which no government 
need..xequires. They are made in a water- 
powered factory where eighty per cent women 
workers release men for service. 
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You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs 
in Taupe, Black, Blue, Green, 
Grays, Browns, Rose and Natura! 
Buff, in all standard sizes and any 
length. 
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Reversible, dust-resisting, moth- 
proof, thick, flat-lying, and richly 
colored, Klearflax Linen Rugs are 
economical. War-time,’ all-time 
rugs for every room in the house! 
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Send to our Duluth office for “The Rug and the Color Scheme.” 
This free 36-page book explains how to plan any room. 





KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK OFFICE 212 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Wanted: A Representative 


We want a representative in your town to 
look after Goop HousEKEEPING subscriptions 
and renewals. 

person we want. 


Perhaps you are just the 
The woman we are looking 
for must be aggressive, and anxious to add 
considerably to her present income. A busy 
woman will do—our proposition requiring only 
spare time. Salary and commission. Let us 
hear from you at once. Address Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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| where a single candle was burning. 
| knelt before it. 


| The First Word from France 


My curiosity got the best of me. We 
Americans have all heard rumors that Paris js 


| a naughty place, and this seemed a chance to 


find out how naughty. 

“Why was it raided?” I asked boldly. 

She put her lips against my ear. “They 
served bread and butter at tea,”’ she whispered. 

Finding that there were laws even against 
having butter served with bread in public 
places nowadays, it was with some fear and 
trembling that I made my way to the ancient, 
barn-like structure where the préfet de police 
has his office. All persons coming to Paris 
must make this visit. I told my family history, 
gave innumerable facts concerning myself, fur- 
nished references, handed over six photographs, 
showed my card of alimentation, and a reference 
from my hotel. I then received a temporary 
carte d’identilé permitting me to remain in Paris, 
I went over practically the same ground with 
another official, was given another official docu- 
ment, and told I was “‘entirely finished.” In 
other words, I am now a resident of Paris. 

It was about noon when I left the office of 
the Chief of Police and, remembering a few 
things 1 needed to buy, tried to stop at some 
of the little shops along the way. They were 
all shut. Not only were some of them closed, 
but the door-knobs had actually been taken 
out. An American officer came along and saw 
me trying one door after another. 

“No, you don’t,” he said pleasantly. “Dé- 
jeuner.” And seeing my blank expression, he 
went on to explain: ‘“They’re having lunch. 
It begins at twelve o’clock and lasts till two, 
and you might as well get used to it. It’s the 
most important meal of the day in France. 
It’s the time to meet friends and talk, and they 
never allow anything to interfere with it.” 


ATER, that afternoon, I wandered about in 
the old part of Paris, first crossing the Seine 
and strolling through the Flower Market. All 
Paris is passionately fond of children, of flow- 
ers, and of dogs. Many-of-the children have 
been taken away from the-city now, but the 
flowers and the dogs are everywhere. The 
market was a mass of bloom tended by garru- 
lous old women who pressed upon you bou- 
quets of deep, purple violets and red rambler 
roses and would have liked to have you pur- 
chase great plants of blue hydrangea. Soon | 
was in crooked, cobbled streets where low 
houses had their windows filled. with flowers and 
a linnet in a cage swung outside the door. Ina 
court opening out of a narrow alley I came 
upon a church. It had been built before 
America was discovered. Outside it was a 
great iron cage once used as a place of punish- 
ment for the:wrong-doers of the community 
but now overgrown .with vines and flowers. 

I turned back to Notre Dame. The great 
doors that Victor Hugo described as “each one 
a page of history” ‘are covered now by false 
ones built to:withstand air attacks. Sandbags 


| are being replaced by these more durable forms 


of protection:: . But inside the great cathedral 
there was the same dim, religious light that 
has ‘dwelt there through the ages, the same 
loftiness and vastness, and another generation 
of human beings kneeling in the shadows. I 
passed many altars, and then I came to one 
A woman 
Over it were the words: 


PRO DEO ET PATRIA 


| And the flags of all the Allies hung there. 


The woman with her head bowed against 
the railing, her slight, black-clad figure almost 
hidden by her sweeping veil, might have been 
France herself mourning her sons dead “for 
God and Country,” even while she lit a candle 
and prayed for those whom she had sent to take 
their places. As she prayed, a breath of air 
stirred the flags above her head. But I saw 


| only the Stars and Stripes, symbol of the man- 


hood that America is pouring out before a scar- 
let altar Somewhere in France. 

And so I think there must come to every 
American who goes to France, to each in his own 
way, a moment of overwhelming realization. 
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It is your patriotic duty to help save coal. 


Here is one ig to os do it— 


help save the labor o 


hauling and delivering and 


relieve the strain on transportation. 


Thousands of tons of coal can be released for the winning of the war 
by using these portable electric heaters as long as possible. 


Wherever there is an electric light, you have pleasant, grateful warmth 
at your instant command. Just attach the Hedlite and in a flash the 
element is glowing and the reflector becomes a glittering bowl of heat. 


Being operated intermittently and used for localized heat, the cost of 
electricity is nominal. Hedlite can be used to advantage for supple- 
mental heat even after the regular heating plant is in operation. 


~ 


Hedlite ffeater 


—takes chill off dressing or bath room 

—- every one breakfasts in comfort 

— glows cheerfully of a cozy evening 

—c-o-m-f-o-r-t for invalids and the 
elderly 

— under the office desk, it keeps you 
in trim for effective work 


—in warehouse or factory, it means 
comfort until the big plant is in use 


Help conserve coal. Listen: 
With your furnace you heat the 
whole house; even with a stove 
you must heat a whole room, 
whereas with Hedlite you heat 
only that small spot where you are. 


And the Central Station uses only 
a small fraction of the fuel you 
would have to use in furnace or 
stove to secure equal comfort. 


Warms as the Sun Warms 


Use in any room—any time. Handy 
handle—carry it from room to room. 


Handsome—bowl of polished copper, 
black enameled outside. Base and 
standard nickeled and polished. 


Guard wires protect from accident but 
vermit of easy cleaning. Weighted base. 


Easily tilted to project heat rays to spot 
wanted, so that you heat the individual 
instead of heating the room. 


Guaranteed one year, but no reason it 
should not last indefinitely. Price $9.00. 


HOTPOINT DIVISION 


Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
Ontario, Calif Chicago New York 


In using advertisements see page II 



























































Your Dealer 
Somewhere right 
nea. you there is a 
Hotpoint dealer who 
will gladly demon- 
‘trate Hedlite 
Heater and the nu- 
merous other Hot- 
point appliances. 
Look for the sign of 
the jomesnl 
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BURSON'S VICTORY z* YOURS TOO! 


After years of hard work, experimenting, and many disappointments, 
finally came victory for Mr. Burson. He succeeded in inventing the 
most wonderful of all knitting machines—the human-like fingers of 
steel that are daily knitting thousands and thousands of pairs of 


BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


You may enjoy the fruits of his labor—stockings that are knit-to-shape 
without seams. The luxury of comfort, the smooth fit of seamed 
hosiery without the uncomfortable seams, and the satisfaction of. style 
are yours without any additional cost. {A Burson store is near you— 
buy a pair or a box—you’ll know then what hosiery satisfaction means. 


Booklet sent free upon request 


Burson Hose are made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized and 
Silk twisted with Fibre 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 
810 Glen Street : Rockford, III. 





BUY LIBERTY 
BONDS 
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Keep On Using Liberty 


Bread 
(Continued from page 43) 


of the professional order have risen to the 
occasion, and after several months of trial have 
practically solved the problem. While no one 
would claim that the bread of today is quite 
equal in porosity and palatability to that of 
old, every one who is unbiased must admit that 
it is reasonably satisfactory as to both physical 
appearance and palatability. It is true that 
the traveler occasionally meets with some very 
poor specimens of bread, but one who has a 
good cook at home or who buys his bread of a 
well-equipped baker has little ground for com- 
plaint. 

To determine the character and composition 
of the breads now placed on the market fifteen 
samples were bought in various quarters of 
New York City, both the quarters supplying 
the well-to-do and those supplying bread to 
people of small means. A complete chemical 
analysis was made of these samples in order 
that their composition might be determined. 
Their edible properties were also tested by 
competent experts, and the weight of the sam- 
les, which is a very important matter, was 
determined, and the percentage of water 
contained, which is still more important, as- 
certained. The physical appearance of each 
of the loaves was carefully studied as to color 


porosity, structure, uniformity of appearance, | 


et cetera. 

In order to have a perfectly fair comparison 
of the price in relation to the amount of 
nutrition, the data respecting weight were 
reduced to a water-free basis. It is evident 
that a loaf of bread that contains thirty per- 
cent of water and one of a similar weight that 
contains forty percent of water differ mate- 
rially in nutritive power. The only scientific 
method of pricing a loaf of bread is based upon 
its water-free weight. Inasmuch as bread is 
generally sold, not by the loaf, but by the 
weight, it would be to the advantage of the 
baker and to the disadvantage of the consumer 
to increase the water content to the maximum 
limit, . In so far as the consumer is concerned, 
the best content of water is that which makes 
the loaf most palatable, and in times like these, 
those who are in indigent circumstances are 
more interested in the nutriment than in pala- 
tability, and the dryer the loaf of any given 
weight, the more nutrition it affords. 


What We Found Out 


Many interesting facts are brought out from 
the above data. In regard to the weight at 
time of purchase, only one “one-pound” loaf 
weighed a pound. Seven loaves weighed less 
than a pound, and three weighed more than 
one pound. Of the pound and a half samples, 
that is, those selling for fifteen cents, two 
weighed a little over one pound and a half. 
One weighed only twenty-two ounces. 

With regard to the moisture content, the 
average percentage, though there were wide | 
variations, was 32.2. In respect of the pro- 
tein, the largest percentage was 10.68 the 
smallest, 8.05. The average content of protein 
was 9.4. In respect of fat, the largest amount 
was 2.99, the smallest 0.64. The average per- 
centage was 1.3. The amount of salt present 
in the bread varied from 1.71 in one loaf to 
0.47 ina second loaf. In other words, the first 
loaf contained almost four times as much salt 
as the second. The average percentage of salt | 
was 0.85. From a nutritive point of view, the 
percentage of ash not salt is of the greatest 
significance. The largest percentage of ash not 
salt was 1.67. The smallest percentage of ash 
not salt was found in two loaves 0.77. These 
two samples were made of constituents con- 
taining the least of the mineral substances 
found in the grains from which they were de- 
rived. The sample containing 1.67 of ash 
not salt was apparently made of the whole 
cereal grain. 

_ One of the most important items of informa- 
tion brought out by the chemical examination 











It is produced by the Nestlé firm, the 


satisfaction. The price is $15.00. 





originators of permanent waving, and suitable 
for family use. Over 4,000 of them are in use in the United States and give general 


We are, however, anxious that intending pur- 


chasers should read all the particulars in our literature before buying. This we 


send free with any advice that may be desired. 


THE NESTOL COMB 


This is one of the most successful of the Nestié inventions and_ its popularity 


is extraordinary. 


It is invaluable as an aid to naturally wavy hair, or hair which 


has an inclination to wave, or where a loose permanent wave was given. Such hair, 
especially on children, should not be touched with hot irons or curlers because it 


ruins it. 


Hundreds of hairdressers have bought the ‘‘ Nestol comb” for business 


use, although it was invented for home use only. 


Price $2.00 and $2.50 (four and five inch sizes). 


Illustrated and descriptive booklet is sent free. 


C. NESTLE CO. 


Permanent Hair Wavers 


Short-Story Writing 


ACOURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 

J. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- 
itor of Lippincott’s. 

One student writes:— 
**‘Before completing the 
lessons, recetved over 
$1,000 for manuscript 
sold to Woman’s Home 
Companion, Pictorial Re- 
view, McCall s and other 
leading magazines.’’ 

Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versitication and Poetics, 
Journalism. In all over One 
Hundred Courses, under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell, and other leading colleges. 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 67, Springfield, Mass. 





Dr. Esenwein 








657 and 659 FIFTH AVENUE 


Corner 52nd Street NEW YORK 
Telephone Plaza 6541 








High Lustre Meteor, 40 in. $1.90 7d. 
Heavy Cree deChine, 40 in. L.ghiee 
« barmeuse, 40 in, . + 2.00% 
Pure Dye Georgetteg40 in. 1.65 « 
Super Grade Taffeta 36 in, 1.65« 
Extra Heavy Satin 386 in. 1,90¢« 
Satin Striped Taffeta, 36in- 1.80 « 
Soft Finish Messaline, 36 in. 1.05 + 
Fall Poplin (Silk and Cutton 



































































36 in. wand - 1.20 a” " 
Washable Satin, 36in. « 1.55 
} Plaid Taffeta, 36in. . 2 1.650 COMPARE 
Striped Taffeta, 36 in. - 1656 
acy er Crepe de PRICES 
Chine, 22 i a> Se © 
PROFITS. May se sce P aaa WITH 
High grade | able and popular shades. local stores 
silks for all | Send your order direct} nd _ 
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for material desired and | ™@4 order 
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free sample caselet ‘‘B 
PATERSON SILK MILLS, 30 E. 28th St., New York 
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Wear Brighton-Carlsbad This Winter 


HIS winter you can do your part 

in saving coal by sleeping as you 
should always have slept—the health- 
ful, invigorating way—in a heatless 
bedroom and warmly clad in Brighton- 
Carlsbad sleeping garments. Wear 
Brighton -Carlsbad—quality guaran- 
teed by its famous Blue Label. 


You can buy Brighton - Carlsbad in 
517 different styles—Pajunions (the 
smart one-piece pajamas for men, 
women and children, as illustrated) ; 
one-piece union sleepers; nightgowns 


Brighton - Carlsbad 
gowns are made to 
fit actual bust-meas- 
urements. On yoke 
styles, yoke is kept 
high to prevent 
binding; not dropped 
low to save cloth. 





Contrast this Brigh- 
ton -Carisbad 
full in bust, skirt and 
body, with the usual 
gown skimped through 

y 


(as illustrated); out-door sleeping 
robes; two-piece pajamas; infants’ and 
children’s sleepers (as illustrated)— 
nightwear for the whole family—in a 
variety of trims, designs and materials. 


In the Pajunion style (as shown 
above), the garment is made in one 
piece—coat can’t wad up, nor trous- 
ers slipdown—no binding drawstrings. 
Ask your dealer to unpin and unfold 
the garments. You can’t judge the 
comfort, style and satisfaction feat- 
ures when the nightwear lies folded 
in the box or on the showcase. 


On pajamas and one- 
piece sleepers a but- 
ton at ankle keeps 
garment leg snugly 


gown, 





the body and sim 
flared out at the feck te down. No chance 
eve 72 Iki Bg oom, for trousers to work 
righton-C . 
wns keep you warm up. Affords extra 
from head to foot. warmth. 


Send for FREE “Nightie Book” If your dealer hasn’t what you want 
write for free“ Nightie Book,” showing styles, so he can order what you require. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY Dept. 3 





DUBUQUE, IOWA 








Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing 


COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 
Soft, Tough, Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cushion, 
Nailless Innersole, Cat's Paw Rubber Heel. Direct 
buying gives surprising quality. Fit, wear, 
comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. 
TTON & CO., Westbrook, Maine 


“U-PUT-ON” 


’ (0, RUBBER HEELS 


FOR 
LADIES 


Instantly Slipped On 
No Nails—No Screws. 


Imparts a Light Elastic Tread. 
Insures life of heel. 
Prevents frequent repair. 
Colors—Black, Tan, Gray, White—A Pair, 50 cents 


Note—Piace heel on paper, mark outline for size required. 
If stores haven't them, address 


ROBERT E. MILLER, Inc., Dept. A, 11 Broadway, New York 






. Postpaid 
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Enjoy Easy Feet{ *zz«' | 



















Every Good Housekeeping wom- 
' anshould read page I I of this issue. 
_ It explains a wonderful service that 
_ has been established for you. 
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“STICKUMS’ 
Stick to their jobs 
Anything broken? 
Table 


e.chair, bric -a-brac. 


Our fish glue mends. 
Tubes or cans Our 
paste and mucilage 
at stationers too. 


Send to Dennison, Dept. D, 
Poneto en 








Keep On Using Liberty 
Brea 


of these loaves is the mineral content. In the 
milling of white flour, unfortunately, the 
greater part of the essential minerals of the 
wheat grain, including all of the bran and prac. 
tically all of the vitamins, are lost. The re. 
sulting bread is deficient in wholesomeness and 
in the elements which are used in building of 
the bony and muscular tissue, elements which 
the wheat berry naturally contains. A most 
interesting point is brought out in the analysis 
in showing that Liberty bread contains a larger 
percentage of the bone-building materials 
represented by the ash than is found in the 
old-fashioned white wheat bread. In order to 
determine the quantity of mineral substances 
in the loaf, it is necessary to deduct the amount 
of common salt added in the baking. Liberty 
bread contains nearly twice as much bone- 
building material as white wheat flour bread. 
The higher grades of patent flour contain only 
about 0.4 of one percent of mineral substances. 
The bread made therefrom, excluding the com- 
mon salt, would contain less than 0.4 of one 
percent of these essential materials. Liberty 
bread contains approximately one percent or 
just about double the amount found in bread 
made from ordinary white flour. To this extent 
the Liberty loaf is a very distinct improve. 
ment, in so far as nutritive value is concerned, 
over the old-fashioned white flour loaf. Expe- 
rience has shown that as you conserve the 
mineral content of a cereal you also conserve 
to an equal extent the vital principles or 
vitamins which the cereal grain contains.’ It 
is fair to infer that the Liberty loaf is a more 
wholesome loaf than the old-fashioned white 
wheat loaf. 


Keep on Saving Wheat 

As I write this article, the papers are full of 
prophecies that the wheat crop of 1918 will be 
at least 250,000,000 bushels larger than that of 
1917. Theoretically, based on:these estimates, 
we need not conserve wheat in bread-making 
during the next year. In point of fact, the 
relaxation of these restrictions, in my opinion, 
will be most unfortunate. The war is not over. 
Doubtless another wheat crop will be involved 
in its prosecution. We have now become used 
to the Liberty bread. There is no hardship 
whatever in continuing it. The wheat crop 
of 1919 may be poor. . We ought not to take 
any chances. Far better, at the end of next 
year, to have asurplus of 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, than to have the stocks run down to 
as low a point as they are at present. I urge 
our competent authorities not to relax their 
restrictions respecting wheat merely because 
we apparently have an abundant crop. We 
shall need every grain of it, if not at home, at 
least abroad. I urge an even still greater con- 
servation of wheat in saving the milled products 
for human cc sumption. 

Under the food regulations the price of milled 
products is fixed at a reasonable basis deter- 
mined by the price paid for wheat. For some 
reason or other, some millers are not adhering 
to this requirement, and the so-called “milled 
feeds” derived from the old-fashioned milling 
of grain are not delivered to the dairyman at 
the prices fixed by the Food Administration. 
In other words, when wheat is $2.05 a bushel, 
the miller, in selling bran in less than car-load 
lots, is required not to charge more than $27 @ 
ton, unless he also furnishes the bags. Instead 
of adhering to this price, some millers are charg- 
ing the farmers $40 a ton for bran, and the 
farmer furnishes the bags. The plea that we 
should not eat a larger percentage of the wheat 
berry by reason of the benefit which the pres- 
ent method of milling offers to the dairyman 
is not based upon sound reason nor established 
facts. I should like to see at least go percent— 
if not 100 percent—of the wheat berry incor 
porated in the flour of our country. Having 
broken away from the worship of the fetish 
of white loaves, let us not return to our 
idolatry. 
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A Straight Talk to Women 
(Continued-from page 29) 


as the Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps, and 
placed in - the lines of communication so 
they can release the man power? The women, 
too, are coming out of this war with a new re- 
ligion, which is only the old religion of service. 
We have been befogged so long by the wrang- 
ling over creeds that until now we have failed 
to recognize that need and deed are at the 
foundation of Christianity. 


Mutual: Sacrifice Draws Us Together 


Beneath a common sorrow, as well as be- 
neath a common cause, we are being welded 
together. - A common sacrifice has torn down 
traditional barriers. I remember a touching 
scene that occurred at one of our railway sta- 
tions on the other side. -An officer was in front 
of me with his wife’ She had come to see him 
off. Near by stood a soldier and his girl. She 
had no hat on ‘and’ no coat. ‘It ‘was a nice 
morning. - And when the train pulled in, the 
oficer entered ‘the’train and lowered the win- 
dow. ‘He ‘held-hiswife’s ‘hand, and she was 
smiling bravely. She wanted him to remem- 
ber that: smile, but it was April’weather with 
her as she used her-handkérchief daintily.. The 
other’ girl-hadn’t ‘a handkerchief;“ she wiped 
her eyes with her red hand. “Then 'the whistle 
blew, the: guard waved a little green flag, and 
the train drew away from us as we stood there. 
Here were two women in different ranks of life, 
yet making the same sacrifice. “Has your 
man gone too?” asked the officer’s wife. And 
when the girl said “yes,”’ the older woman put 
her arm about her and kissed her. “We are 
honored to be loved’ by men so brave,” she 
said: There is a new humanity coming out of 
this war, don’t you forget it! 

Sometimes, over there, the old religious dis- 
ciple creeps in. I remember one of them who 
was shocked because we sold cigarettes in the 
y. M. C. A. hut, and gave tea and coffee to the 
men on Sundays. “Sister,” he said to the 
motherly canteen-worker, who was probably 
pouring her ten-thousandth cup, “can’t you 
get in a word for Jesus?” 

And one of the boys, hearing him, said, 
“She’s put Jesus in the coffee.” 

There’s the essence of truth in that. Man’s 
salvation today depends on what he gives 
freely of himself to others. He who does not 
give—as those men and women are now giving 
—has no place in the new scheme of things. 
For self spells woe, unless you serve others. It 
is distilled out of the grief of the world. What- 
ever ink-spot there is on the face of the earth 
comes-from selfishness. Germany epitomizes 
Self—she is living for the spirit which means 
war. And we are fighting to bleed that spirit 
from the race. 


The Old Virtues Are the Essentials 


_This war has brought us back to a deep con- 
sideration of the fundamental virtues. God 
gave man and woman a ‘capacity for the in- 
finite. He made us out of the material from 
which He made eternity. If we had only 
realized this all these years, we wouldn’t have 
been the slaves we have been to conventional- 
ity. : You can’t feed a soul on frocks, on social 
position. The things by which a spirit flour- 
ishes can not be.bought, can not be monopo- 
lized. No sect, no creed, no individual can 
monopolize God. The Kingdom of Heaven 
liés within. How many boys have I bent over 
in'théir last hours’to see the light of a new life 
in'their eyes! You meet with such a revelation 
every day on the battle-fields in France. We 
have no time there to descant upon the relative 
values. We are face to face with eternity. 
In this war I put my God against the 
Kaiser’s God, who is my devil. They glorify 
wrong in the enemy’s trenches. They don’t 
know how to do right. I recall a youth who 
lay wounded in a hospital and who sent for me. 
He told me of his chum, who had gone through 
school with him, enlisted with him, and gone 
over the top with him. Together they had 
found a wounded German officer. who had 


Crepe de Chine Dress, $16.85 


$92—Here is an example of the values we offer 
ss, as pictured. Black, 
navy blue, taupe or wisteria. Sizes 39 to 56 bust. 


Value $22.50. Order this dress to- 
day. Special, until October 31st $16.85 


3. 
All-Silk Crepe de Chine Dre: 


Beautiful Style Book—FREE! 


Free, if you write today: Our beautiful new Style 
Book, “Smart Styles for Stout Wo- 
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ANE BRYANT 










FIFTH AVE. 
AT38™ST. 


men.” It's a great big book, pictur- 
ing hundreds of Dresses, Coats, 
Suits, Skirts, Waists and Underwear, 
exclusively for Stout Women. Hun- 
dreds of garments attractively pic- 
tured and more attractively priced 
Just say, “Send Style Book B.” in 
a postal addressed to Dept. G-4 





FLAT! 


—the big word to re- 
member in buying 


Curtain Rods, 


The FLAT shape of Kirsch! 

Curtain Rods gives SAGLESS 

STRENGTH —holds the head- , 2 
ings gracefully erect — gives a neat seam—means . 
perfect hanging curtains, set off to best advantage. ’ 


| Flat — 


No sag —no rust — no tarnish 


Kirsch Flat Rods fit any window or series of win- 
dows— make simple windows effective — make 
elaborate windows easy to attain— provide the 
most satisfactory method for’ draping French 
doors or casement windows. Can be used with 
rings or draw cords. 


Kirsch Rods — made in velvet brass, white, or oxidized cop- 
per—are permanent fixtures. Easy to put up. Easy to take 
down. Plenty of room for shade. They don’t dent or twist. 
Don’t rust, turn black or tarnish in any climate—not even 
in salt air. Staylike new for years, whereas other rods 
require frequent polishing or continual replacing. 


Sold in Your City, Plan Pretty Windows 
Kirsch Rods are sold in with this Book 
pn pena ? —it pictures up-to-date 
—also supplied by window drapings for 
the dealer’s in- every room — tells 
terior decorating the material and 
department, cut to rod used — sug- 
fit your windows. Ask gests a_ color 
your dealer also for scheme for the 
Kirsch-Kraft Novelty hol 
Curtains—ready to hang whole room. 
—cut by the thread—made Write TODAY, 
mentioning name of 
your dealer. 


with painstaking care and 
pride—soid one pair to package. 
Kirsch Manufacturing Company 
27 Prospect Avenue Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. 








Remember to ask for 


ALtscfy FLAT 


CURTAIN RODS 


Cut -to-fit or extension “S&S 


STOUT WOM 
WHETHER you are tall or short, rs) 


Lane Bryant can fit you. All sizes, 
‘up to 56 bust, always in stock. We are the 
largest stout-wear specialists in the world, and 
the ONLY house that publishes an entire 
Style Book exclusively for Stout Women. 























WHY waste fuel-soap-starch-time and labor these days? 










carefully coated cotton fabric, embossed, in 

dull egg shell finish. 
Artistic, clean, durable. 

tainer sent post paid and insured tor $2.1. 











Rerexexce—First National Kank, Edgewater, N. J 


using advertisements see page II 


| *THE WARTYME DINNER SET 


SAVE LAUNDRY WORK. Dress your dining table to meet wartime 
conditions. Avoid waste and worry, USE the WARTYME DINNER SET. 
One large centerpiece and fourteen assorted doilies. Hand decorated on 
oil colors, blue and white, 


One set (15 pieces) im handy, strong con- 


THE WALTON STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 





A woman dressed in 
black is ever in har- 
mony with her sur- 
roundings —and if it 
be a Blackshire crea- 
tion she may be sure that 
her gown is always taste- 
fully appropriate. Black- 
shire gowns are on sale at 
all good shops. 


Style No. 7465—Quality 
frock of Crépe de chine, fea- 
turing soft, full revers, deep 
square collar and draped 
girdle, with deep tucks and 
cluster pin tucks giving over- 
shirt effect. Waist silk lined 


er at~ 


Py nm 


Vl V4 


Autumn edition of “Black 
shire Style Story” mailed on 
request. 


Please mention favorite 
Store when writing. 


The House of Black 


112-114-116 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


Wholesale Only pecouccavccusecuce 


The Perfect 
Black Apparel 
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RUBENS INFANT SHIR’ 


Buy the tj Costs no more 
Genuine a » 3 than the 
Rubens 7 _™ Imitation 


Price List sent upon request 
Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
358 W Madison Street, Chicago, Ill 
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A Straight Talk to Women 


cried out for mercy and for water. The boy’s 
chum bent over and gave the man a drink, and 
as he- was returning his flask to its case, the 
officer raised himself and shot the lad through 
the heart. 

We have learned from this war that right. 
eousness exalts a nation, that unless as a nation 
we stand by God we are going down. That is 
why I know the German nation is going down, 
There can be no compromise, for you can not 
compromise with the devil. 

I hear a great deal about the new moral law 
which must be recognized after this war is over, 
My prayer is to keep us loyal to fundamentals, 
I’m a broad man, but I’m loyal to my Lord, 
The only freedom that I know is the freedom 
of the New Testament. There are none so 
free as the sons of God. But have not many 
of us been using the cloak of freedom to dis- 
guise the fact that we are the sons of the devil? 
I recognize only the freedom to do right, to 
serve, to do unto others—freedom to enrich 
the day in which I live, to. work with God 
humbly, and to keep a conscience void -of 
offense. I can not-temporize with fads ‘as 
against the eternal facts of the spirit. Ad- 
vanced thinkers, New: Thought people, will 
have to come back. God being what he is, man 
being what he is, you will have to go back to 

| fundamentals. . Things of the spirit must be 
founded on eternal stability. 


Foundations Determine the Building 


In Shrewsbury there was an old cathedral in 
ruins. For years there was much talk of.re- 
storing it, and there were persons who wanted 
it to look this way and others who wanted it to 
look that way. At last the authorities had the 
wisdom to send for the foremost ecclesiastical 
architect in England. This man knew his job. 
He argued: You can’t build any sort of struc- 
ture on these ruins. It wouldn’t stand any 
time. You must dig beneath the surface until 
you reach the true character of the church asit 
was. You must search for the original plan. 
So he dug deep here and there until he reached 
the foundations, and it was upon these founda- 
tions that the reconstruction began. And hete 
is something about it worth considering: the 
foundations determined the whole character of 
the building. 

This war has upset a lot of religious notions, 
and you can’t build anything new upon them 
unless you dig deep for the fundamental plans. 
These plans are the doctrines of Christ. AndI 
claim that these doctrines are being followed 
at the front through service, and it doesn’t 
make any difference to me whether I’m preach- 
ing to the boys or whether I’m serving them.at 
the canteen—both services rank the same with 
God. 

God travels in devious paths—not only 
through the church. When I ask boys, “How 
many of you have written home this week?” 
I’m endeavoring in a more direct way than in 
sermons to get them immediately in touch 
with home. I believe that the character of the 
home makes the nation, and those boys over 
there center their thoughts more and more on 
the tender associations which~they have left 
behind them, as they approach nearer and 
nearer to the front. 


A Boy’s Mother Keeps Him Straight 


It is their women folks that make the home. 
It is the memory of countless mothers that 
tethers those boys to purity. I’ve thought 
this whole woman question out to myself. 
took risks when he made man.and woman, but 
he provided for that risk in the thought of re 
demption. A purer set of boys than those at 
the front I’ve never seen. Of course there are 
some whose blood beats them into perdition. 
It takes a lot of moral fortitude to offset 
temptation. 

I hear much these days about a new moral 
law which will be accepted by the world after 


| this war. But let me tell you that it was the 


fooling with moral law that got Germany into 


‘trouble. By the time we are through with 
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corset — 
perfection 


HESE two photographs are natural repro- 

ductions of the most difficult of all corset 

poses, the seated figure, and illustrate the 
unquestioned superiority of 
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The Original Front-Lacing Corsets 


Consider a minute. Have you ever seen any corset 
photographs that approached these in beauty of line 
or that grace of figure that could only be attained 
by a woman corseted in perfect comfort? 


In a Gossard every woman may attain this figure 
perfection in the ideal proportions of her type; the 
same flat, graceful back lines—the same straight front 
with its delicate accent at the waist—the same beauti- 
fully moulded hip lines. 


And in these world-famed corsets every type of figure 
will find a perfect support ta,back and abdominal 
muscles, complete freedom of bodily movement that 
permits bending or stooping with perfect comfort, 
safeguarded health and a sustained energy that means 
increased efficiency in those strenuous war-time 
duties that have become part of the daily life of every 
patriotic woman. 


The wearing service offered by every Gossard corset 
is proverbial and alone worth any price you may 
pay whether it be 


$2.00, $2.50, $2.75, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.50 or more. 


Be sure you buy a genuine Gossard. The name 
Gfassard on the inside of the corset is your guar- 
antee of the original front-lacing corset. Insist 
upon it. 


For sale at the best stores. 


The H. W. Gossard Co., Inc. 


Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 
TORONTO CHICAGO NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES 


Gossard 
“CORSETS 


They Lace In Front © 





In the Light of Efficiency and Safety 


‘LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Listerine is valuable in neutralizing infection, allaying 
inflammation, relieving soreness and in the emergency treat- 
ment of wounds; non-irritating — non-poisonous. Booklet 
‘“‘Domestic Medicine’’—valuable and helpful—mailed on request 


Manufactured only by Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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of the blond beast from the earth. Life has 
nothing to do with spatial laws; we are built 
on.an eternal plan, and the idea of motherhood 
is too deeply ingrained in the human race for 
ys to attempt to upset it for the glory of any 
icular dynasty or:for the perpetuation of 
any particular .race. There is a loyalty of 
motherhood whichis a part of woman’s nature. 
You may quote to me Napoleon’s plea, 
“France needs more mothers.” The Kaiser 
may have Teutonized that idea. But I say 
that the world is. destined only for godly 
mothers. And I believe that men such as I 
have seen, with the memory. of their own 
mothers in them, will be the last to ravish 


women in the service of the state. Germany | 


upset the moral law in Belgium and in northern 
France to the horror of the world. 

One of the agents in fighting the devil is the 
cradle. The impression made in the cradle is 
the impression which may shape a life. Think 
of the cradles of Germany, for the past forty 

‘years rocked by the hand of militarism—not 
by the woman God made a little lower than an 
angel. . If God had not considered woman the 
greatest of his handiwork, He would not have 
entrusted to her the greatest gift—the per- 
petuation of the children of earth. In her is the 
infinite capacity for good. 


The Vote Is But a Means to an End 


But because the highest mountains have the 
lowest valleys, when a-woman falls from grace, 
her depths of. despair are blacker than man’s, 
and the fall is a greater shock to her essential 
nature. The changes that are affecting wom- 
an’s political and social position have nothing 
to do. with the. character of .her. womaahood. 
They influence her womanhood only in. so: far 
as they strengthen her character. I am one who 
believes that the vote has nothing to do with 
the purposes for which. woman was given the 
divine gift of her nature and physical being by 
God. , It may affect-her spatial moral relation- 
ships, but it doesn’t change the eternal plan one 
jot. » The plant flourishes because of greater 
warmth and sunlight; possibilities are tucked 
away in a bulb.unknown to the gardener until 
hé gives it a chance to evolve, when it will take 
on a greater beauty. Keep a bulb out of sur- 
roundings which develop its latent power, and 
it will always remain a bulb. 


In the same way political conditions are the | 


rich soil for. the expansion of character through 
opportunity. _I’am not gainsaying that were 
man. relieved from economic slavery there 
would not be greater chances for him to de- 


velop his soul, but what I do claim is that the | 


soul is not governed by either economic or so- 
cial law. It is the heavens that declare the 
glory of God, and the vote has nothing to do 


with heaven. Nature may be moralless. She | 


does not heed whether man and woman is ina 
state of sin. But even the laws of nature can 
not be overridden by the laws of man. 

SoI say that in the days of reconstruction 
which have begun it is well to remember Paul’s 
injunctions, “All things are lawful to me, but 
all things are not expedient.” I have been 
working in the Y. M. C. A. over there—a kind 
of communication trench between the church | 
and the men. And I can’t help but mark the | 
difference between the religions at both ends. 
You women—mothers, sisters, and wives— 


remember that in the hell of desolation on the | B 


other side there is no thought of readjusted 
relationships. Woman comes to the soldier 
with her touch of tenderness and mercy; she 
brings to him the civilizing comforts of home. 
She has somehow got mixed up in his ideas of 
religion. In his presence she epitomizes purity, 
love, and grace in: a world where “ignorant 


armies clash by night.” She does not come to | E 


him with a vote in her. hand, but with that 
Same yearning in her heart. which. Mary; the 
Mother, showed before the Cross. This war 
may be creating a new. world for us to live in. 
© knows but we are returning to the original 
plan—that the-Kingdom of God is at hand! 





A Straight Talk to Women| 


Germany, we will have banished the thought | 
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AMBITIOUS GIRLS 


O YOU need to earn your own living—or even support a family? 


Perhaps very soon you’ll have to. 


If you like to draw, develop your artistic 


talent. Become a trained Commercial Illustrator. Women thoroughly prepared 


Earn $25, $50, $75 a Week and More 


Thousan's of Advertisers, periodicals, publishers and others buy millions of dollars’ 


worth of designs and illustrations every year. 


In this modern profession you are not 


handicapped; you are paid as much as a man with the same ability. Women 
are naturally fitted for the work. Neysa McMein, Rose O’Neill, Helen Dryden, Fanny 
Munsell, Jessie Willcox Smith, Blanche Greer and numerous others earn incornes that 


would look good to many a business man. 


You, too, should succeed, with the proper training. The Federal Course is 
a proven result-getter. The work is fascinating, easy to learn and to apply. 


Advisory Council of Nat 


The Federal Advisory Council includes suc 
as Charles E. Chambers, who illustrates the 


top-notch” illustrators and designers 
et-Rich-Quick Wallingford stories; 


: teed Known Artists 


Franklin Booth, “ Painter with the Pen;” Harold Gross, Designer for the Gorham 
Co., Edw. V. Brewer, who paints “‘ Cream of Wheat ” pictures (he did the illustration 
in this advertisement); and others. Exclusive original lessons especially prepared 
by these men are included in the Federal Course. 


Send Today for “ Your Future” 


Every ambitious girl should read this book. It contains 56 pages, beautifully illtus- 


trated in colors, 


showing remarkable work by Federal Students. It describes the 


Federal Method of home-study, and tells of successes achieved by women, which will 


open your eyes to opportunities in this field. 


send 6 cents in stamps for postage. 


It will gladly be mailed to-you,—just 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 


5902 Warner Building 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Those desiring well-trained commercial artists should write us, stating character of work 
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A request brings you ‘‘Kellog¢g Gifts by 
Mail.’’ It’s filled with appropriate gift sug- 
gestions for everybody and for every occa- 
sion—practical things, in beautiful leathers. 
Cost from a few cents to a few dollars. 
Each individually packed, ready to re-mail. 
NEW TOBACCO POUCH—shown above 

—the handiest thing you could givea ““Sam- 
my” —will just fit his pocket. Of reat 
American pigskin (B-865), postpaid . $1.50 
KEY KASE—American pigskin. (B-361) 
holds 6 keys, 50c. _(B-358)_ 10, keys, 75. 
(B-385) 14-keys, $1._- Postpaid.’ ‘ 


Robert W: Kellogg 


1434 Longmeadow St., Springfield; Mass- 









Warriors of the Spirit 
(Continued from page 23) 

idea that in such cases the law provides a 
remedy, but only the smallest proportion of 
ill-used wives ever bring their wrongs before 
a court. To get a separation allowance a 
woman must leave her husband’s roof. This 
she may not want to do, or if she does, she may 
have no money and no place to take her chil- 
dren. When the grievance is merely non- 
support, few cases come before the court, 
When there is physical violence as well, the 
mother is sometimes driven to court. There 
are six thousand separation orders yearly. But 
the woman’s path in such instances is strewn 
with difficulties. She must produce a witness 
of her ill-treatment or show actual marks, 
But men are not apt to beat their wives in 
public, and ill-treatment does not always con- 
sist of bruises. 

“Even when the separation allowance is 
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; . “ii finally obtained, it is often a farce. The hus- 8 
freakish. Designed by a physician band pays for two weeks, then misses a week, ‘ 
. ; and finally suspends payments altogether, t 
recognized as the head of the orthopedic Sis umes: la:.thde ac os aeuee tials Cu 
profession. calculation often justified. There is, in truth, 
no sweated labor in the world so bad as the , 
. labor of great masses of working-class wives, , 
It conforms to the lines of the a ee = mg vet or as thou- y 
: +443 3 sands of working-class husbands. Even when | 
# young growing foot, permitting un the husbands are reliable, illness and other ‘ 
hampered movement. causes may so diminish wages that it is impos- 
sible to feed the child adequately.” , 
So spoke Miss Martin. Pps surely she was ‘ 
Ages 2 to 4 Years Sizes 5 to 8 right. By what stretch of conscience can one 
aa 4 4 justify an unfed, uncared-for baby. Even the : 
tiny seed we put in the ground we nourish. | 
- bq $250 jp Re Paice °4 00 Surely no child should be dependent for exist- : 
Of tan or black kid Ba Of White Buckskin ence on the goodness, or badness, or health of : 
the father, or on the relation between the I 
Mothers’ Pensions b 
Only the endowment of mothers can protect t] 
the race to come. Vividly have the women of ix 
t an n ‘ mon & @) England brought home this truth. The cam- Ww 
‘ e paign a a Pe wear oulne Ni a . 
3 ire. In the middle of war Judge Neil of Chi- ¢ 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York cago was invited to England to lecture on what B 
America had done for mothers. Mass-meetings 
are being held all over the land. At one such 
. . he 
eT | meeting George Bernard Shaw was the chief 
iat speaker. It is only a question of time until de 
every mother will have adequate support. be 
Mrs. Ja we other — with — al 
° social influence are backing the fight. But this 
VIVAUDOU Ss is only one of the many spiritual battles. Where- 
ever I went, it was the same. Women had cast de 
aside their personal needs. It was the race of he 
the future for which they struggled. I visited we 
(as easy to use as to say) 2 ogee pee a great manufacturing town. I spent - ~ we 
OY OS ha BS Si Mey, G af in a workingman’s house. The father an 
li | | of le Mee ter Saco Ze wder daughter worked in the mills from early in po 
ps i morning until late at night. The mother care 
neutra IZES a v/, ore, 4 WILL f for the home. The town itself was ugly, an - ] 
; ending mass of grimy, two-story houses, an 
odors of the body f § 7 LAY / AY {/ I AE, Seated huge factory buildings, and great smoke-stacks al 
ly — from which poured masses of dense black smoke. ee 
base There were no flowers, - trees, om open in 
‘6 998 . yore spaces. On the surface the place was like some 
Mum’’ is considered indis- black and burnt-out phell But_ inside ra 
j worker’s cottage a fire burned on the hearth, a 
pensable by particular vo teakettle sang, a snowy, white table-cloth was an 
They apply it—only a little at spread on the table, pictures of great men and fo 
3 women hung on the wall, and within the tired qu 
a time—after the bath, and are body of the worker shone an awakened spirit. 

It was the mother who was chairwoman ab 
free from all embarrassment all ragran ou know why ite of the big meeting I attended. There were a kn 
day no matter how active they Viva ot (Dent. Ti a thousand factory workers, men and women, im —_ 

_ Vivadiiou, 344 St. Paul St. Wey Mone the audience, and again it was the child of to eo 
may be. Misvis or Lady Mary Extract: MIN morrow that was the goal of the meeting. The an 
Monien—Sinlea, Ceanh world must be made a decent place to live = en 
6¢ 99 Oe ae ee : Peace, when it comes, must be permanent. of 
Get M um 10 d. ay . : must be thelast war. For the sake of the unborn we 
oe a oe et hires ire of 
. row an ing tongues these working 

25c at drug and department stores plunged into the intricacies of diplomacy. In I : 
“Mum'" is a trade-mark registered in U. S. Patent Office such topics they had no interest, but they = 
AeatOR oF 7 meant to understand them that the one race “ 
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How I Keep House 
Without a Maid 


A Common-sense Solution of the Servant Problem 


By Giapys Hutton CHASE 


FTER Mary, our maid, summoned 
A into the kitchen one night last 
December, and announced that she 

was leaving next morning, I went upstairs 


to think it over. 


There were five of us in the family and 
it wasn’t an “easy” place from a maid’s 
standpoint. We had engaged seven girls 
during the preceding twelve months and 
they had stayed for periods varying from 
one week to six months each. 


As I recalled all the work and worry I 
had gone through to “break in” each one 
cf these maids, I began to get “mad.” 
And before I left the room I made up my 
mind that if my strength would permit 
there would be no further “maid-problem” 
in our home. I was so tired of considering 
the maid instead of myself, of hearing 
eternal complaints, enduring veiled impu- 
dence and sullenness, having no family 
privacy and being’ in constant fear they 
would “quit on the spot” if I pointed out 
faults in their work or conduct that I 
felt I couldn’t endure it any longer! So 
I began to do my own work again. 


The first three weeks were hard. I hadn’t 
been without a maid longer than two or 
three days in five years. And the market- 
ing, meals, dishes, cleaning and bedroom 
work in addition to my regular sewing, 
mending and taking care of the three 
children proved almost too much for me. 
But I stuck it out! 


Today I wouldn’t have a maid in the 
house—except in case of sickness. I have 
done all my own work for six months, and 
never had so much time to myself. Our 
bank accourt is bigger by $300 and we are 
all healthier and happier than ever before. 


Soon after Mary left, I found a won- 
derfully easy and practical way to keep 
house without a maid, and I know other 
women, whether they do their own house- 
work or not, will be glad to hear about it. 


Y husband, who was afraid I would 
work myself ill, came home from the 
office one night and read me an article 
about an institute of domestic arts and 
sciences that had developed a successful 
new method of teaching any woman right 
in her own home, during spare time, how 
to cut her grocery, meat and fuel bills in 
two; how to select, buy, care for, prepare 
and serve her family healthful, appetizing 
food and how to do her work more easily, 
quickly and pleasantly. 


Somehow I wasn’t very enthusiastic 
about it. In the first place, I thought I 
knew pretty well how to do my own work 
—I had done it for ten years before we 
could afford a maid. And while I was not 
an “expert” on cooking, I thought I knew 
enough about it to satisfy all the needs 
of our home. As far as I could see, we 
weren’t spending an unreasonable amount 
of money for our groceries, meat or fuel. 


I told Will I didn’t believe the Woman’s 
Institute was meant for women who had 
done their own housework for ten years 
OF more. But he wanted me to at least 
find out more about this new plan. 

Advertisement 


He said he had been in business 
for 25 years and was constantly 
finding more efficient ways of do- 
ing his work. So I yielded and 
had one of the children mail the 
coupon on the way to school next 
morning. 

Well—to make a long story 
short—I joined the Woman’s In- 
stitute and took up the course in 
Foods and Cookery just to satisfy 
Will. But there was a surprise in_ store 
for me! 


I had no idea any lessons could be so 
practical and fascinating! The very first 
one showed me how to make two pailfuls 
of coal go as far as three had formerly 
gone, how to arrange my kitchen to make 
my work easy and pleasant, what utensils 
and equipment I needed; which are best 
and how to plan my work to save time. 


HE first two lessons alone settled the 

maid problem for me. And the rest 
of them were just as interesting and help- 
ful. They taught me how to select, buy 
and care for all kinds of meats and vege- 
tables—this has saved us at least $18 a 
month right along—how to plan meals 
and make each one appetizing and whole- 
some as well as delightful to prepare and 
to serve; 40 different ways to prepare and 
serve appetizing, healthful cereal dishes; 
how to make 19 kinds of bread and 26 va- 
rieties of hot breads, waffles and biscuits; 
how to select good eggs, buy them when 
prices are low and preserve them; how to 
make 25 kinds of wholesome economical 
soups; how to get the best cuts of meat 
without paying the highest price, and 70 
different ways to prepare and serve beef, 
pork, veal, mutton and lamb. Knowing 
so many ways to prepare things, you see, 
I know the least expensive ways. I can 
furnish my family an appetizing variety 
of dishes, and I know how to utilize every 
bit of food I buy—nothing goes to waste. 


I also learned every point in the selec- 
tion, preparation, serving, cooking and 
carving of poultry—all about fish and 
shellfish—the economy of using them and 
60 of the best ways to serve them; how to 
utilize more vegetables than I ever knew 
existed—this revolutionized our diet, for 
none of us knew before how delicious and 
nourishing and super-healthful a vegetable 
diet can be! 

Then there were the salads. I can now 
make 43 kinds of salads and 29 kinds of 
sandwiches; over 125 kinds of puddings, 
ices, pies and cakes, and 47 kinds of 
fruit desserts. 


HE success of the national campaign 
for food .conservation depends very 
largely on home-canning and preserving. 
My course gave me two intensely practical 
and complete lessons on this subject and 
taught me just how to can 40 kinds of 
fruit and vegetables and how to make 50 
varieties of jellies, conserves, marmalades, 
jams and pickles: “I keep our cellar full 
of these nourishing, economical, delicious 
foodstuffs. They save me. many an anx- 
ious time when unexpected guests arrive. 
I love to get at my canning and I know 
Advertisement 
In 


**1 never had so much time to myself !"' 


now it isn’t “luck” but science that de- 
termines success in canning end -presery- 
ing. No one could possibly make a mistake 
if they follow these clear and complete 
instructions my lessons give. 


In short, this simple, practical, fascinat- 
ing course of the Woman’s Institute taught 
me just how to make easy and pleasant 
the very tasks that had always been dis- 
tasteful to me. And the delightful part 
of it is that I learned all these things 
right in my own home! 


I WAS never so well and strong as after 
six months of doing my own work—my 
friends all speak of it. I enjoy my work 
and can accomplish twice as much as I 
ever could before. I am convinced that 
my traiming with the Woman’s Institute 
improved the children’s health at least 50 
per cent. They are making better progress 
in school and are more active and robust. 
My husband says he no longer has dull 
days at the office. His head is elear and 
his salary has been increased twice this 
year—an almost unheard-of thing in the 
old conservative business house where he 
is employed! He says it’s all due to my 
knowledge of foods and cookery and that 
if other women would only realize that the 
stomach has just as much to do with suc- 
cess as brains, their husbands and sons 
would be more likely to “make good” in 
business. We haven’t been on a disagree- 
able, corrective diet, either. We-never had 
such delicious meals and never enjoyed 
them so much as since Mary left. 


These are some of the things my mem- 
bership in the Woman’s Institute has 
meant to our home. I am going to take up 
Dressmaking or Millinery next—I haven’t 
quite decided which. I think every woman 
owes it to herself and her family to find 
out about this new plan. You don’t even 
have to write a letter unless you want to. 
If you just fill out and mail the con- 
venient coupon below, you will reeeive by 
return mail—without obligation or expense 
—the full story of the Woman’s Institute 
and what it can do for you. Please say 
which subject interests you most. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8K, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets and 
tell me how I can learn the subject marked 
below. 


0 Cooking 0 Professional Dressmaking 
1 Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
Teaching Sewing 


Name 
(Please specify whether Miss or Mrs.) 
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ET the utmost benefit 
from your nightly rest 
—give your body’s re- 
juvenating powers a chance 
—by sleeping on a bed spring 
that permits you to relax completely, 
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Guaranteed for a quarter century. 
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Warriors of the Spirit 


nexations, no indemnities, and self-determina- 
tion were set forth, cheers shook the roof. 
Women waved their handkerchiefs, and -tears 
streamed down cheeks. Already these women 
had organized themselves in a great woman’s 
crusade. They paraded through the streets of 
their town fifteen hundred strong. So dominat- 


ing was their spirit that the men stood respect- | 


fully on the sidewalk, hat in hand, and occa- 
sionally uttered a cheer.: These women are 
symbolic of the great woman’s crusade arising 


everywhere. I can hear the tread of their feet | 


coming from every corner of the earth, an army 


of mothers, through whose body the entire | 


human race passes. 


Emmeline Pethick-Lawrence 
One of the great women of England is 
Emmeline Pethick-Lawrence. She and Em- 
meline Pankhurst will go down in history as 


the famous leaders of the militant suffrage | 


movement. But Mrs. Pankhurst was the 
. body, Mrs. Lawrence the spirit. When the 
militants took to smashing store windows and 
burning houses, Mrs. Lawrence protested. 
She would give her life for the cause, but she 
would not hurt. others. Her way of winning 
was through the spirit. It was the woman’s 
way. She left the organization. Today she 
continues true to those ideals. Her method of 


service in the great world struggle is through | 
the spirit. She urges women to be warriors of | 


the spirit. She goes back and forth through the 
land speaking. 


leaped to meet hers, and there came a great 
determination to die, if need be, for the race to 


come. This is the substance of what she said: | 


“Along with the physical battle that engulfs 
the world goes a gigantic spiritual struggle, and 
day by day that spiritual battle wins new vic- 
tories. 
women, in the fight for mothers’ pensions, in 


President Wilson’s speeches, in the demo- | 
cratic peace terms, in the overthrowing of the | 
These are victories that can | 


Czar in Russia. 


never be lost. Whichever army advances on 


the field of battle, the fight for freedom will be | 
won. The spirit arises triumphant. Come, join | 
Be a soldier of life.” | 
Not only in her impersonal life, but in her | 
Emmeline Pethick-Lawrence | 
Her country home is in | 
Surrey, not far from George Meredith’s old | 
home. It is a white house with lattice win- | 
dows out of which Kate Greenaway might | 
There is a high green hedge | 


this army of the spirit 


personal does 
spread inspiration. 


have looked. 
around the house and smooth, green lawns, and 
when luncheon time comes, a table is spread 
out of doors. All the story-book pictures of 
England come true here. Inside the house is 
all white, and there are gay-colored chintzes at 
the windows, and bowls of flowers everywhere. 
It is a sort of fairy-book house, and the spirit 
of the place fits the surroundings. Beyond the 
kitchen is a sitting-room for the maids. Here 
they entertain their company and play their 
own piano. At the kitchen door lean two bicy- 
cles. Every afternoon the maids ride off into 
the deep, cool, English country. Everywhere 
in this little home there is gladness and song. 
The birds sing outside, and the maids sing 
within, and one’s spirit mounts and mounts until 
it touches the stars, and one’s being mixes and 
mingles with the sky and the sunshine and the 
flowers until one loses identity and becomes part 
of the universal, and there grows in the heart a 
determination to make the beauty and wonder 
of life a reality for the little children to come. 

Mrs. Lawrence’s children are the world’s 
children, for she has none of her own. But 
never was there a better mother. She cher- 
ishes with passion all who come to her. She is 
like the earth, warm and radiant. Big and little 
people feel the depth of her spirit. One day a 
tiny child of seven sat upon her knee with’ arms 
wound tight around her neck, and a little voice 
Whispered in her ear: “Shall I tell you what you 
are like to me? You are as tiny as a daisy and 
as big as the whole world.” 


I heard her many times, and | 
wherever she went, hearts were unlocked and | 


We see it in the enfranchisement of | 








Knit Socks and Dollars 


Get away from slow hand knitting—use the fast reliable, 
modern Auto Knitter. Profitable work in peace and war time. 


The Auto Knitter is the most modern 
development of the Knitting machine. It 


works very fast and turns out high 


grade 


socks, even better than hand knit, plain 
or ribbed, such as our soldiers and sailors 
need in thousands. Weight only about 20 


pounds, may be fastened on any table. 
Sent guaranteed perfect, with piece of work started, 


ready to continue. 


Can do the work of 20 hand 


knitters, using much less yarn. 


Just Like Knitting Dollars 


Making money? Yes, indeed—if you 
are willing we gladly arrange, without 
time limit to take all the Aute‘Knitted 
socks you do not wish to dispose .of 
otherwise, and pay you highly profi- 
table prices for them. The demand 


is tremendous, our 


workers cannot be- 
gin to meet it. 


No yarn problem, we send re- 


by us 
here in 
Buffalo. 
You deal 
with the 


makers, minute. 


placement yarn FREE when 
working for us, and guarantee 
you liberal pay for your work. 


The Auto Knitter works by turning 
a handle —thousands of stitches a 
It is easily learnt, our In- 


not a . ma struction System is very clear and 


middleman. simple. 


It is a pleasant, permanent, 


money maker in thousands of homes 
—why not yours too? 


War. Relief Organizations throughout the Allied countries are 
using Auto Knitters with wonderful results. One or two of these 
fast, reliable machines in each district can do more work than 


fifty ladies hand knitting. 


More Socks the Urgent Call 


It is your Patriotic duty to answer it—now—and_ you provide 
yourself with a good income maker at home with the Auto 


Knitter, no matter where you live. 


Write today for full: particulars enclosing 3c stamp, 
and see what you_and your family can now earn at 


home and do for Patriotic work. 


AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., INC. 


Dept. 99A, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Front lace and back lace 


KABO 


“LIVE MODEL” CORSETS AND BRASSIERES 


are indispensable to your youthful 
appearance and workin3, comfort. 
The high quality and low prices 
are faithfully maintained. 


San Francisco 
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FACE POWDER 


IN GREEN BOXES ONLY 


Makes the Complexion Beautiful 
OFT AND VELVETY. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 

Nadine is pure and harmless. Adheres until 
washed off. Prevents sunburn and return 
of discolorations. A million delighted 
users prove its value. Popular.tints: Flesh, 
Pink, Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet 


counters_or mail. Dept. G. H. 
National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S. A. 
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Warriors of the Spirit 


A stone’s throw from Mrs. Lawrence’s house 
stands a little cottage, a children’s cottage, 
This miniature house the Pethick-Lawrences 
built for the waifs and strays of London. They 
come in groups of twelve, and stay two weeks, 
| and go back with rosy cheeks and glad hearts, 
The women of England are giving to their 
| uttermost. People who will surrender all ma- 
| terial possessions for the sake of the spirit are 
| rare. But they grow in number. These 
spiritual warriors are not yet appreciated. The 
women who act as motormen, or lay railroad 
tracks, or digin the fields, or work in a munition 
factory, or run an ambulance at the front, or 
nurse the wounded, for all these women man 
has unstinted praise. But he needs equally the 
women warriors of the spirit—women who are 
determined that not one drop of blood shall 
have been shed on the battle-field in vain, 
women. who have left .men’s side and in spirit 
crossed the front line trenches and penetrated 
into the camp of the enemy, women who are 
undermining militarism and materialism at its 
roots, women who know that a victory on the 
field of battle may be transitory, who recognize 
that only spiritual victory can be permanent. 
Such is the battle the women wage. They seek 
to create a new and better world, a world in 
| which each new life shall be born unfettered. 

This was the message Emmeline Pethick- 
Lawrence sent to the International Woman’s 
Congress at Switzerland: 

“The safety of the future of the world de- 
pends largely upon the entrance into world 
politics of the free woman. Wherever women 
are held in subjection democracy is not real, 
Until women become free, the children of men 
will be held in bondage. The attainment of the 
vote is not the end. It is only the beginning. 
The right of self-government won, the work of 
emancipation can begin. Women as citizens 
must make good their claim to freedom. They 
must determine the conditions of marriage and 
child-bearing. They must exert a direct influ- 
ence over all matters affecting public health, 
education, and the guardianship of children. 
They must insist that in all dealings with 
human beings the law of growth shall take the 
place of the rule of force. They must show the 
tragic waste of a system of repression, punish- 
ment, and revenge, whether applied in the 
nursery, the schoolroom, the prison, or in 
dealing with undeveloped races. They must 
see to it that children are not enslaved by a sys- 
tem of commercialism and militarism and made 
merely cogs in a machine. They must en- 
throne life about machinery. They must keep 
the-sacredness of human personality inviolate. 
They must restore the balance which has been 
upset by generations of male ascendency. The 
hope of the future lies in the release of the 
woman-spirit: so that henceforward masculin- 
ism and feminism may combine to make one 
great spirit of humanism. When women 
awaken to a sense of their collective responsi- 
bility for the happiness of the human family, 
there is no force or tyranny that can withstand 
them. If we are called dreamers and sentimen- 
talists, be not discouraged. Remember our 
struggle for the vote. That vision today is a 
commonplace reality. Let us have faith in our 
prophetic dreams.” 


The Answer of the German Women 


It was to such an appeal that the German 
woman made answer. For while men have 
failed to wring from German men, except in the 
case of a few socialists, a protest against tyr- 
anny, many German mothers have respond 
to the call. They have aligned themselves with 
the great woman’s crusade. They have joined 
with women of the allied nations in a determ!- 
nation to root out everywhere Kaiserism an\ 
militarism. When suffrage was won in Eng- 
land, this was the message that came through 
from the German women to ~the~ Eng 
Woman’s International: League: 

‘Although we German women have at pres 
ent no ground for rejoicing over the progress 
of our cause at home, we have followed with all 
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j Only 100,000 
Player Piano Owners Left 
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It is estimated that there are 850,000 
player piano owners in America. 


750,000 of them already know QRS 
Player Rolls produce music that is musical 
because it is human. 


That means there are only 100,000 
left that don’t know QRS Player Rolls. 
Are you one of these? If so—there is 
one pleasure in life you have missed—a 
pleasure that can be had for the asking. 
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While QR S'rolls cost you no more than 
ordinary kinds they are not cheap rolls—a high 
grade article seldom is. They cost the dealer 
more, but he cheerfully sells and recommends 
them because he is “pound wise” and knows 
that the better music your player piano gives, 
the more likely your neighbor is to buy one. 
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Some of the largest selling compositions in 
recent years have produced exclusively in 
ORS Rolls. Take for example our No. 511, 
“A Little Birch Canoe.” Eight out of every ten 
player owners that hear this will purchase it. 
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~ Warriors of the Spirit 





not only because they are the victories of out 
common cause which links us together, in 
spite of all the horrors and sufferings of the 
world war, but also from pardonable selfish- 
ness, because these successes promise us final 
We have greeted the victory of En- 
glish women as specially significant for the 
women of the whole world, coming as it does 
to reward them for the struggles of half a 
tury. 
wiWe rejoiced also with the brave Russian 
women, to whom the storms of the world war 
and of the revolution have brought full citizen 














States. : 
“To them all we offer our heartiest congratu- 


lations. Like the dawn of a newer, brighter 
day, hope arises for us women and for tortured 
humanity, after the night of unspeakable, im- 
measurable suffering. Whenever responsibil- 
ity for national and human welfare is in our 
hands, in the hands of the mothers, there can 
never be a return of the awful experiences of the 








ing faith animate us in this new year!” 





The Women Are Uniting 

The Kaiser and his generals may well tremble 
before such a spirit. But they do not heed the 
women. They are intent on a physical victory. 
But while they fight on, slowly the spiritual 
conquest triumphs, until one day around the 
entire globe will stand an army of mothers 
hand in hand. Before this army tyranny and 









men fought. 






coming true. It is the one that symbolizes the 
new woman and is called, “ Life’s Gifts.” 

“I saw a woman sleeping. In her sleep she 
dreamt Life stood before her and held in each 
hand a gift—in the one Love; in the other 
Freedom. And she said to the woman, 
‘Choose,’ and the woman waited long and she 
said ‘Freedom.’ And Life said, ‘Thou hast well 
chosen. 








more. Now the day will come when I shall 


sleep.” 

And to you, my women readers, wherever 
you are, the call has also come. No longer 
can you be bound by the four walls of your 
home. You are the mothers of the race. 
Each child that is born is yours. You too must 
join the woman’s crusade. 
come when the war is over, women of every 
land must meet together. In great interna- 
tional groups they must discuss the problems 
of mothers and babies, and when these women 
return to their homes they must live and fight 
for these plans and dreams, then at the end of a 















umphs and failures, until finally, through the 
inspiration of organized motherhood, each baby 
that opens its eyes will open them to a world 
tid of war and to a life of freedom and love. 
Come from wherever you are, from your house 
and your palace, come ye forth, ye warriors of 
the spirit, swell the great women’s army! Be 
ye soldiers of life! 









“THE WAR DRESS” 


For g00d service and suitability for wear all the 
day through under the long coat, you will make no 
mistake in selecting the “war dress’? of blue or 
black serge shown on page 58; it is of good mate- 
nals, well made, and may be had of tricotine, too, 
Jor nicer wear. On every one of these-suits sold; 
one dollar goes to the Relief of Blinded Soldiers 
in the United States. , 





rights all at once, and with the newly enfran- 
chised women of Canada and the American | 


present. May this hope and mountain-remov- | 


year or two years return again to recount tri- } 





the greater joy and the warmest sympathy the | 
eat successes of our sisters in other countries; | 





greed will crumble. The mothers of men will | 
have made permanent the freedom for which | 


Today one of Olive Schreiner’s dreams is 


If thou hadst said “Love,” I should | 
have given thee that thou didst ask for, and I | 
should have gone from thee and returned no | 


return. On that day I shall bring both gifts | 
inone hand.’ I heard the woman laugh in her | 


In the years to | 














Your Bo 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread — 
Stitch! Stitch! Stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the “Song of the Shirt !’’ 


—Thomas Hood 


y’s 


health is safeguarded 


when he wears Kaynee garments, 
made where sunshine, pure air, and 


smiles prevail. 


Write for “Contrast”, picturing sanitary conditions 


at the Kaynee plant. 
the Shirt”. 1 


Blouses 
Rompers CLEVELAND 
Wash Suits 





It contains “The Song of 


Shirts 
Cc 


reepers 
Undertogs 
Pajamettes 














A REFLECTION OF 
GOOD JUDGMENT 


* 









ELECTRIC 
CLEANER 
WEL may the thousands of cheery housewives 
who enjoy the comfort of Apex cleaning con- 
sider their choice a reflection of good judgment. 
Their leisure hours, theircaretree smile, their spotless 
homes—all bear witness. 
Our dealers everywhere will gladly demonstrate the 
advantages of Apex cleaning. Or write us for booklet 
explaining “' The Wilchery of Dustless Cleaning.” 


The Apex Electrical Distributing Co. 
Cleveland - - - U.S.A. 
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“LikeWalking onVelvet'= 


The cushion inner soles of Dr. A. 
Reed Cushion Shoes afford healthful 
protection from extremes of cold and 
dampness and make them the “eas- 
iest shoes on earth.” You don’t need 
to “break in” 

The Original and Genuine 


JPSMIA SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE (0. 


Makers of Meris Shoes Makers of Women’s Shoes 
Chicago Buffalo 

Now, more than ever before, is shoe 
quality vital. The economy of a shoe 
purchase is determined by the lon} 
SN igen wear whichshoes sive 
rather than by what 
they cost. That’s why 
Dr. A. Reed Shoes are 
economical, 
The Dr. A. Reed dealer 


in your locality will 
be pleased to fit 
you to a pair. 
If no deal- 
er is con- 
venient, 
write us. 


































































Shorthand _and 
Typewriting 
Now Taught a New Way 


You can now become a thoroughly competent stenog- 
rapher by studying the New Way in Shorthand and Type- 
writing in your own home, by mail, in your spare time. 
No longer 1s it necessary to go thro an extensive and 
expensive Course at a business school. The New Way in 
Shorthand and Typewriting is so simple and so sag be 
learn that you can master it quickly and easily in half 
the time and at half the cost charged by many business 
schools. Now is the time to get into this profession. 

of stenographers are needed throughout the 
country, and by the U. S. Government. Be patriotic. 
Learn this profession and help speed up production. 


Picture-Method Shorthand 


Only 10 easy lessons in shorthand based on the princi- 
ples used in teaching children to read. The picture- 
method teaches you actual words from the very first 
lesson, so that you can use them at once. As fascinating 
as playing a game. Sentences are givea which include 
words printed in shorthand characters, making the short- 
hand characters as familiar to you as printed words. Amaz- 
ingly easy to read notes. Speed of 125 to 150 words a 
minute guaranteed. 


Trained-Finger Typewriting 
Nothing like the New Way in Typewriting has ever be- 
fore been discovered. Based on special gymnastic finger 
training which enables the fingers to travel as fast as the 
brain directs. 80 to words a minute blindfolded 
is easy for any New Way graduate. All 
fingers of both hands are used. No lookin 
at the keys. The New Way in Shorthand an 
Typewriting is not a trick course. It is based 
on the soundest and most approved _princi- 
les. Lessons learned are permanently learned. 
od Way students and graduates secure 
high-salary positions right from the start 
because their ability commands them. 


Business 
Training 
Free 


The New Way 
in Shorthand 
and Typewriting 
also includes free 
of charge, for a limited time, a most complete and most 
thoroughgoing commercial training. Right along with your 
shorthand and typewriting, you will be fully trained in Busi- 
ness English, Letter Writing, Office Methods, Secretarial 
Work and everything needed for fitting you for the highest 
Seg positions in the stenographic field right from the start. 
jut we must reserve the right to charge extra for this busi- 
ness training instruction at any time. Rising costs compel 
us to limit this offer in this way. Act now while the offer 
is open. 


Write for Free Book and Offer 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to earn 
an expert's pay as a stenographer or if you want to use 
shorthand and typewriting as a stepping-stone to bigger 
executive positions, write today for the free book which 
explains the New Way in Shorthand and Typewriting in 
detail and quotes letters from students and graduates. 
We will also send you our sensational $! down offer and easy 
terms of payment, The New Way in Shorthand and Type- 
writing is so easy to learn, so thorough and practical that 
you will ms at the = with which you can become 
a stenogr: . Tear ol coupon or write a tal this 
very minute for the free book offered. wi 


2370 COLLEGE HILL 


The Tulloss School, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Please send me your free book about the New Way in 
Shorthand and Typewriting and tell me how I can enroll 
on your ial $1 down offer. Also tell me how I can get 
the full Business Training Course FREE. This incurs no 
obligation on my part. 


Name 
Address 


Occupation ___ my : 
Mail to The Tulloss School, 2370 College Hill, Springfield, O 
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Two Dog-Collars 
(Continued from page 20) 


hands, the smell of the woods, Tippy’s com- 
panionship until he died, and now the joy of 
creation as experienced through her jewelry 


work. To be shut up in a close, dusty, dark, | 


old-fashioned office could scarcely be alluring, 
but one could not have guessed from watch- 
ing her that anything unusual had taken place. 
She broke a biscuit composedly and as com- 
posedly buttered it. There was not even dis- 
dain in her face. 

Immediately Grimes resented her indiffer- 
ence and his own hardness. He would have 
been glad to soften the verdict if she had given 
him a chance. Since she did not meet him 
half-way, he added stonily: “It’s customary 
for apprentices in my business to work for 
nothing till they’ve learned the trade. So— 
I’m stopping your allowance.” 

Rosettes of color bloomed in Jane’s cheeks; 
otherwise no protest came. After supper 
Grimes picked up a book by the library table, 
and Jane went to her room as usual. Late 
into the night I heard her pounding and filing 
at her desk, and I Caaak t0 say something 
gentle to her, something comforting, but I did 
not know how. Poor tad! Poor tad! Was 
life for her to be a ceaseless looking for a dog- 
collar that never came? I would go to her 
and tell her Grimes knew best, that work in 
the mill would be of great assistance to her, 
that it was never good for young people to be 
too idle or to follow their own bents. Oh, 
yes, I would go and smooth it all out—and 
then it occurred to me how she would look at 
me with those solemn eyes of hers, and I 
knew my tongue would stick to the roof of 
my mouth. I didn’t go. Instead, I wrung my 
hands as futilely as Mrs. Britling. 

Consequently Jane passed the night without 
my assistance. The next day she appeared 
promptly at the mills and was initiated into 
the use of ledgers, invoices, filing cabinets, 
and other office paraphernalia. Secretly 
Grimes rejoiced at having her near him, but 
he never told her so, never praised her deft- 
ness. If she made a suggestion, he invariably 
branded it as worthless, and after he thought 
Jane was properly crushed, he as invariably 

| used it. Her alert eyes saw many needed 
| changes not visible to the absorbed Grimes, 
| but either he wouldn’t admit that a woman 
had any sense, or he felt it would be a weakness 

to be pleasant to his own daughter. At any 
rate he treated everybody else better than he 
did her, often pouring out on her hapless head 
the storm of abuse intended for some one 
else. 


EANTIME, Jane continued to lock herself 

in her room at night. Now that her pocket- 
money had been cut off, I was curious to know 
how she obtained materials, and chance threw 
the explanation in my way. A swift shower 
came up one afternoon, and I hurried around 
to put down the windows. When I came to 
Jane’s room, I could scarcely help looking at 
her work desk, and there to my amazement 
were three blue-white diamonds half set in a 
curious intertwining of Etruscan gold. Near 
by was an open box containing a sapphire 
and several opals. Though I am no judge 
of gems, I could not but be struck by the 
extreme beauty of the stones before me. At 
a most conservative figure they must have been 
worth several hundred dollars. Naturally that 
was too large a proposition to go unchallenged, 
and I therefore forced myself to knock at 
Jane’s door about nine o’clock, hoping to get 
information. Jane, in a blue crépe kimono, 
invited me to enter. She looked very pretty 
as the light illumined her slight figure and 
brought out the metallic lights in her hair. I 
was sorry to say anything, but I knew duty 
demanded it. 

“Jane,” I began, not without embarrass- 
ment, “I came in this afternoon to shut your 
window, and saw some valuable stones. I 
do not wish toask your confidence, yet-—well— 
the gems are rather valuable.” 


SEGIS FAYNE JOHANNA 


Official Champion of the World 
Over All Ages and Breeds 


Here She Is Again! 
The $150,000 


LAM 
VON 


COW 


Do you know why this cow is valued at 
$150,000.00 and why she is called the 
Liquid Veneer Cow? 


Send for the wonderful story answering these 
questions and telling of the connection between 
the great home beautifier, Liquid Veneer, and 
this champion Liquid Veneer cow. 


This story tells how the immense popularity of 
Liquid Veneer as a cleaner and beautifier of 
furniture, woodwork and all polished surfaces 
enabled the president of the Liquid Veneer con- 
cern to acquire the greatest herd of pure bred 
registered Holstein cattle in the world, including 
the champion Liquid Veneer cow. 


It also tells how the simple use of Liquid Veneer 
on a dusting cloth revolutionized dusting methods, 
throwing the old fashioned, unsanitary feather 
duster into the discard and making it possible 
for the busy housewife to clean and renew her 
furniture, piano, woodwork, victrola, picture 
frames, floors, linoleum, white enamel and tile in 
half the usual time and save the cost of refinish- 
ing. 

MORE THAN THAT! This story tells about 
the development of the Liquid Veneer cow and 
how she has broken all records by producing 74 
pounds of butter and 52 quarts of milk in a single 
day, more than ten times the daily average pro- 
duction of the ordinary cow. 

To obtain this story, study this ad and write us, 
telling us what you think is its most striking 
feature. Wewill send you the story entirely free 
and a photogravure reproduction of a beautif 
painting of this cow. 

Remember, in Liquid Veneer you get the same 
high quality at the same old prices—25c, 50c and 
$1.00. Get a bottle today for fall housecleaning. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
374 Ellicott Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bridgeburg, Ont., Can. 








American Steel Wool in the Model 
ood Housekeeping Institute 







For Spotless Linoleum Floors Use Grade No. 2 


The Aluminum Cleanser 


Loyal American housewives who are devoting every spare moment to the myriad 
phases of War-Service, have found that their best friend in cleaning and polish- 
ing their Aluminum ware in the shortest time is 


American Steel Wool Grade No. 0 


Pull off a fresh wad of American Steel Wool and apply it to your Aluminum 
ware and all other kitchen utensils. The thick mass provides just enough hardy 
resistance to encrusted dirt, stains, scorch marks, etc.; its softness provides just the 























tyd BY “se ay, 
fie o | right smoothness for giving Aluminum the slick, shining polish 
waa | that every housewife seeks. Get American Steel Wool today 
see | and make your Aluminum ware gleam and glisten like newly 
minted siiver. American Steel Wool saves the hands. No 

Vaex | gloves needed, as the fine steel strands are wooled to a soit mass. 
featte Throw away those unsanitary soiled rags, and do all your kitchen 
cy be | and household cleaning, smoothing, polishing and scouring 
tiki with American Steel Wool. 

tr | “Merican Steel Wool comes in a very attractive package which 

about : Te eee 9 66 ° : ” 
wad J contains a “* Dictionary of Uses’’ and ‘‘ Instructions for Using. 
“<< If your dealer cannot supply you with the grade you want, send us his name 
eproe # and 15c. and we will see that you are supplied with a package. 

pp Pp g 
it Department Stores, Hardware Stores, Grocery Stores, 
lyf Drug Stores, and Paint Stores sell it 
au’ 
| It’s the reliable dealer who sells you American Steel Wool. When 

. same . ° . 
he and you ask him for steel wool, ask him for American Steel Wool. 
aning. 
y DEPARTMENT G 

N.Y. : 

American Steel Wool Mfg. Co., Inc. 

e in New York City 
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A fine way to get more 
joy out of your home! 


Re-finish an old chair, or a table, or 
some wear-worn but cherished bit of 
furniture with Acme Quality Paints or 
Finishes—and your enthusiasm to bright- 
en up the “dark” spots all over the house 
will be unlimited. Acme results are so 
certain! 

Do you realize that every bit of paint- 
ing you do yourself about your home re- 
leases just that much labor toward 
winning the war? 

For every surface that can be painted, 
enameled, stained or finished, there is an 
Acme Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 

Write us for our two helpful books, 
mailed without charge to Acme Quality 
users, ‘Acme Quality Painting Guide”’ 
fsa cemplete painting reference book 
and instantly answers your questions. 
The smaller book, ‘‘Home Decorating,”’ 
gives many fine suggestions. 


ACME W3uiTE LEaD AND CoLor Works 
Dept. U, Detroit, Michigan 
PITTSBURGH 


BOSTON MINNEAPOLIS 


CINCINNATI NASHVILLE FORT WORTH 
DALLAS LINCOLN PORTLAND 
CHICAGO ST. Louis SALT LAKE CITY 
TOLEDO BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES 

+ TOPEKA SPOKANE 


ACME QUALITY 
PAINTS & FINISHES 
Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


For the many “‘ touching-up"* jobs about the house, keep 

ays on hand at least a can each of Acme Varnotile, 
a varnish for floors, woodwork and furniture; Acme 
Quality White Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, 
weedwerk and similar surfaces, and a quart of Acme 
Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 
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she averred dispassionately. “I’m working 
for the Hale Jewelry Store on commission.” 

“Oh,” I contributed. 

She returned to the little vise fastened to 
her table and began filing at something there. 
After she had smoothed an undesirable rough- 
ness sufficiently, she continued. “I showed 
Arthur Hale the foolishness of having trays 
of rings and things just alike. Jewelry should 
be individual if worn at all. A quiet person 
ought not to wear the same sort of thing a 
vivacious person wears. Mr. Hale saw the 
point.at once. He’s given me permission to 
make up a few samples, and I’m to do all the 
special work for them.” 

Now that was rather an unusual thing to 
happen to a schoolgirl, and I was proud of her 
and wanted to tell her so, but somehow I could 
feel the tears flooding to my eyes for no reason 
at all. I said instead, “I don’t know Arthur 
Hale.” 

Jane was busily tapping with a small, round- 
tipped hammer. She looked up long enough 
to explain: “‘He’s just back from college, or, 
rather, he’s just back from Whiggany’s, the 
big New York jeweler. He learned a lot there. 
In fact, he knows things, that Arthur Hale.” 

Imagine a sixteen-year-old child talking with 
so much composure! Of course I foresaw com- 
plications. “1 think your father—” I began. 

‘““My father has my head and hands,” Jane 
cutin. “My soul and heart are mine. If you 
consider it improper for me to go to Hale’s 
for material, there-is no reason why you 
shouldn’t accompany me,” and the result was 
that I did. 


THE only objection I had to Arthur Hale 
was that he seemed inclined to stoutness. 
Otherwise he was undeniably attractive with 
his fresh, clear skin and his generous, warm 
manner. ‘The Halesare as nearly our opposites 
as people could be. They never forget an 
anniversary of any kind. They kiss all 
around when they go to bed and when they 
get up. The minute one of them gets inside 
his home door, he yells, ‘‘Hoo-hoo,” and from 
all parts of the house everybody answers, 
“‘Hoo-hoo,” and comes running to meet him. 

Obviously, it was only second nature for 
Arthur to be sympathetic with Jane about her 
work. “Did you have trouble with this 
chalcedony?” he would ask in his gentle way, 
or, “What do you think of Mrs. Gurgins 
wanting this pool design? It isn’t suited, don’t 
you feel so? Perhaps you can suggest soiie-| 
thir ~ eisc that would piease her.” | 

Jane’s replies were invariably interested and 
even interesting, but she seemed to me to be 
unnecessarily reserved, though of course that 
was just the Morehouse in her. After a year 
of chaperonage I began to find it a nuisanice, 
and the next year Jane visited Hale’s by her- 
self. She was never gone long, however, and | 
went so infrequently that I doubt if any one 
ever connected her with the artist who was} 
turning out such distinctive pieces for the| 
store. 

Jane continued so grave and so preoccup‘ed 
that I never for a moment dreamed she had | 
any thoughts save those of her work, but one 
night at the supper table I had my awakening. | 
We had scrambled eggs. and sweetbreads, I'| 
remember, and I can see now just how they 
looked in the blue dish, which was a luster- 
less sort of reflection of Jane’s eyes, as she 
glanced up from her plate. 

“T have just had a proposal,” she announced 
in a perfectly colorless voice. 

“What sort of proposal?” queried Grimes, | 
continuing to appease his hunger. 

“Of marriage, of course,” retorted Jane} 
carelessly. | 

I have never known such a pregnant silence. | 
The old mahogany clock’s parts are mostly of | 
wood, and some of the cogs have been worn 
until the ticks limp. They never sounded so| 
loud or so halting; from the kitchen came the, 





Jane contemplated me quite calmly. “T) | 
neither charged them to father nor stole them,” 











Windsor 
Chair 


AITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS { 
OF COLONIAL FURNITURE | 


Selected from those simple, homelike pieces of 
our forefathers which accord so well with our 
present day interiors, Instantly and 
appreciated by the discriminating and may be 
chosen either for the entire furnishing, or a well 
selected piece to harmonize with the surrounding 
interior, 

In addition to our unlimited stock to select from, 
we finish to order from suggestions offered by the 
purchaser, 

Send for our color chart and complete catalog 
illustrating over 200 pieces of colonial, modern 
and cottage styles. 
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WILLIAM. LEAVENS &/CO. ave. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
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i is the trade mark of 
RESTWEL PILLOWS 


Joyously, boundlessly com- 
fortable pillows filled with 
thousands of buoyant, bil- 
lowy little feathers—all 
new—all washed—all ster- 
ilized ! 

You can get Restwels at the 
better stores everywhere at prices 
to suit every woman! Beauti- 
fully tailored and featherproof. 
A lovely selection of tickings. 


Send for “The Pedigree of Two 
Pillows”—20 minutes of amus- 
ing and instructive reading. 


The Robinson-Roders Co., Inc. 
27N. J. R. R. Ave. Newark, N. J. 


\ There are two tags on Restwel Pillows, 

One is a guarantee. he other reads, 
‘Until the war ends all the profits made 
4 by the manufacturer of this pillow will be 


used for the purchase of Liberty Bonds.” 
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Dear Madam: 


Your copy of our Fall and 
Winter Megazine of Fashions is now 
ready. 
Book of its kind published in america 
and there is no charge. 


Send for it at once. 
Yours truly, 
Newcomb-Endicott Company. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Dept. C. 
u/FS 
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| buzzing of the teakettle; in the gutter outside 


a marauding squirrel dropped a nut that 
rolled and rolled and rolled. 1 tried to swallow 
and couldn’t. I tried to look at Jane and | 
couldn’t. I tried to speak and couldn’t. As | 
for Grimes, he kept on eating scrambled eggs, | 


apparently unconcerned, After what seemed 
years of waiting, he demanded, “Who?” 
without taking the trouble to look up. 

“ Arthur Hale,” explained Jane, and she too 
helped herself to more egg and sweetbreads. 

“Huh—that simpleton!” sneered Grimes, 
and then both he and Jane helped themselves 
to bread, 

Thus Jane’s straightforward announcement 
—in many ways the most portentous one a girl 
can make—fell on wintry ground, There was 
no further mention of the subject for three 
months, and I confess I was surprised that even 





one morning, as he was putting on his hat at 
| the front door, he looked back to say, “By 
the way, what did you tell Hale, Jane?” 
Jane raised her eyes calmly. “I told him 
I was ready when he was,” she replied with a 
| cold steadiness. 


GRIMES left the house, and during the en- 
suing weeks both he and I were as oblivious 
of Jane’s declaration as if she had never made 
| it. Now any father who is about to lose his 
| daughter feels pain. Grimes would have liked 
| to take Jane in his arms and say, “What’s 
| your old Daddy going to do without his little 
| kid, huh?” or, “I can’t let you get married. 
| To begin with, there’s nobody good enough 
| for you, and to end with, you’re only a baby— 
' you're only eighteen.” As a matter of fact, 
| he was so used to disguising his feelings and 
| doing the opposite of what he intended that 
| he relieved his soreness by indirect attacks 
on Arthur. If he read Arthur’s name in the 
| paper, he exclaimed: “‘I see that fool Hale’s 
| been made treasurer of the Country Club. 
Well, a country club is a good place for a sissy, 
a sissy that can’t do anything but hang out 
as artistic and sell his father’s worthless truck 
across some blue velvet.” 

Occasionally an acquaintance dropped in to 
ask for a church donation or something of the 
kind, and Grimes was always fiendishly clever 
in introducing Arthur Hale’s name with just 
enough derogation to make Jane squirm. 
Arthur himself never came to the house but 
once. I think he wanted to talk things over 
with Grimes. It was twilight. Outside early 
katydids 
‘choir-boys on tunes of their own improvising; 
couples were walking slowly up the street 
to vesper service; now and then an automobile 
rolled by with a glare of lights and the barking 
of our neighbor’s terriers. Grimes went out 
| into the hall to get a note-book he had left 
| on the newel, and encountered Arthur standing 
there silently with his arm about Jane. The 
two looked very sweet in the shadow of the 
old cherry staircase, and Grimes wanted to 
| draw them both to him, but the curse wouldn’t 
let him. 

When Arthur said in his rich young voice, 
“Well, good evening—I thought I’d run around 
for a little chat with you,”’ Grimes picked up his 

| hat and pushed past him. 

“T’m too busy tonight to see you,’ he 
affirmed coldly. Sunday night and he was 

too busy! ‘The first time he had seen Arthur 
since Jane had told of her engagement, and 
Grimes went out with no congratulations, no 
apologies, nothing! Arthur never came back. 

Then I began to notice that, young as she 
was, Jane showed lines around her mouth, 
and that her eyes were hard. My heart ached 
to help her, and yet I had put off the subject 

| for so many weeks that I could not get started. 
Still I must do something. With this in mind, 
I began embarrassedly one morning, “Jane, 
do you—ah—love this Arthur Hale?” 

“Huh!” snorted Jane and abruptly left me. 

What else could I have expected after ignor- 
ing the subject so long? And yet it wasn’t 
I had always wanted her to know 





| my fault. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 


my brother had dismissed it so casually, but | 





were chanting like innumerable | ZS 


|| I was glad, but I didn’t know how to begin. | 
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DUBBELBILT 


SUITS FOR BOYS 


CGwenelle Finished 
are designed for these 
times. They are made of 
woolens guaranteed to 
outwear the ordinary sort. 
Into them is sewn 20 dis- 
tinct. wear features that 
other suits do not contain. 
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Twenty Points of Strength and Service 


So well made is Dubbelbilt that 
we guarantee it against wear 
or tear for six months—that is 
to say—if any garment bear- 
ing the Dubbelbilt label, needs 
mending within that time, we 
will repair it, without charge. 
(See the guarantee envelope in the pocket.) 


There’s a Dubbelbilt Clothier near 
you—showing a beautiful range of 
models and patterns—sizes 6 to 18 
years, priced at 


$1 275 and $1675 


A Dubbelbilt Suit is worth two of the 
usual kind. It will pay you to request 
it by name. If you cannot find it, 
write us. 


DUBBELBILT BOYS’ CLOTHES inc. 
DEPT.G 806-808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BOYS—You can have the “Complete 
Adventures of DUBBELBILT Dave’ 
and several interesting. Story Books, 
free of all cost. Ask us about.them 


In using advertisements see pager" 
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DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


Make your house a cozy, 
cheerful home by allowing 
plenty of sunshine into the 
rooms. Buy Orinoka Sunfast 


Draperies for all the windows. 


They are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fadeless—no matter how 
intense the sun, nor how fre- 
quent the tubbings, Orinoka 
Sunfast Draperies, even the 
most delicate colors, will always 
look just like new. 


Ask to see these beautiful draperies 
with the Orinoka tag bearing this guar- 
antee. Our booklet “Draping the 
Home” will be mailed free on request. 


Our GUARANTEE: These goods are guaranteed 
aussittely jadeless. if color changes from ex- 
posure to the sunlight or from washing, the 
merchant is hereby authorized to replace. them 
with new goods or refund the purchase price. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. J 
Clarendon Bldg. New York, N. ¥Y, 


Beautiful 
Patriotic fh 
Useful 


The world seems so full of 
things—but sometimes you 
need just a yard of string. 
Not the ordinary kind but 
colored string of nice tex- 
ture to add a final touch of 
good taste and make your 
“special” package com- 
plete. This useful and at- 
tractive stand with beau- 
tiful woven, Brown, Blue, 
Lavender, Red or Green 
twine all complete $1.00. 
State color preferred.) If 

you wish to give Use- 

ful and Thrifty Gifts, 

send for our Year Book. 


Our motto, “30 days 
ahead this year.’ 


The POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Hand-colored, sent on approval. There never was a 
more opportune time to send such thoughts as are ex- 
pressed by these cards. Special rates to Gift Shops or 
tose acting as agents among their friends. 
jJessiz H. McNicoL, 20 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Two Dog-Collars 


And there was Jane, our little Jane, who had 
only yesterday asked for a dog-collar and who 
couldn’t really be grown up—there she was 
planning to marry a man we scarcely knew 
save by reputation. Was he nice? Did she 
love him? Of course she must love him. Not 
one of us but secretly wants to love and be 
loved. Besides there was a graciousness about 
Arthur that made it impossible not to love 
him. I fancied, as a matter of fact, that 
Jane was more daft about him because she 
had known so little affection. 

The two went for long walks Sunday after- 
noons—walks to woody places where the dog- 
tooth violets grew and the thrush’s bell notes 
set the sky to echoing. I couldn’t help won- 
dering what the lovers said, or, rather, what 
Jane said. I was sure Arthur’s every other 
word was one of endearment, but I was curious 
whether Jane had learned the trick. 

Days passed—months! We all began to 
feel under a terrible strain. Grimes’ state of 
mind was revealed to me one evening in the 
barn. He stumbled over a tin bucket and 
turned and kicked it venemously, then fol- 
lowed it up to kick it again. With every kick 
he swore with fluency, showing considerable 
familiarity with both saints and deposed angels. 
He kicked the pail into the alley, still swearing, 
and he looked so black and cursed so furiously 
that a passing child let out a wail of terror 
and flew toward home without taking time to 
glance back over her shoulder. 

That same night Jane came home with a 
new collie—a big, soft-eyed fellow—one Arthur 
had given her. Jane pretended not to notice 
him, but there evidently was an understanding 
between them, for he stood by the hour with 
his head in her lap and his great amber eyes 
on her face. Grimes pretended not to notice 
him also, but on the sixth day he could stand 
it no longer and broke out that if she had to 
have a dog, she ought to own a good one, that 
this brute’s legs weren’t right, his muzzle was 
too short, his tail too long, and so on through 
quite a list of fancied irregularities. 

Jane did not answer, but at last the day 
came when Grimes stumbled over the dog as 
he had over the pail, and he turned to duplicate 
his remarks. He got only as far as “You 
cursed—” and Jane was in front of him, livid 
with the pent-up anger of some nineteen years. 

“Leave my dog alone,” she snapped. 
“Don’t touch him now or ever. If you must 
be profane, go to the barn!” 

The words fairly sizzled with heat and scorn. 
As for Grimes, he opened and shut his mouth 
in sheer astonishment while Jane called her 
dog, marched up-stairs, and slammed her door. 

After that Grimes never made any querulous 
remark that Jane did not take him up with 
the fierceness and fire of an enemy storming 
a citadel. Her attacks never failed to leave 
Grimes silent with amazement. 

I think Jane hoped in some unreasoning 
way that her father would ultimately acknowl- 
edge her engagement, that his uncalled-for 
antipathy to Arthur would vanish, but dog- 
tooth violets gave way to roses and roses to 
autumn leaves, snow and snowbirds came, and 
finally crocuses again. 


ONE night at supper—we had Hamburg 
steak, I recall—Jane took several swal- 
lows of water and announced nonchalantly, “I 
shall be married tomorrow at St. Andrew’s 
Church. I suppose neither of you will care to 
come, but if you do, the service will be at noon.” 
Again I heard that limping clock; somewhere 
in the distance a late-retiring robin burst into 
triumphant melody. I smelled a lamp and 
wondered whether it was in the sitting-room 
or kitchen, but I was powerless to investigate. 
As for Grimes—well, he just helped himself to 
more steak as he had helped himself to more 
egg before. Here was our little girl giving 
herself to some man for life, leaving us. It was 
a time for orange-blossoms, and organ music, 
and happiness. Now, if ever, she ought to 
-be made to feel we were with her, and behind 
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Mothers Demanding 
Safety First 


Thousands of American mothers have rec- 
ognized the menacing influence upon baby’s 
health which lurks in the ordinary wood- 
tray high chair. Similarly, thousands have 
insured their babies’ safety by demanding 


$s *Northwestern 
Safety First High Chair 


with its health-saving one-piece white porcelai 
food tray. No dirt-gatherin comnefe—no germ: 

e gcracks. Cleans ily with moist cloth. 
Safety strap prevents baby climbing up or slid- 
ing through. Wide flaring legs prevent acci- 
dental tipping. 


Styles and Prices for All 


Made in both wood and fibre—migsion and per- 
designs. We'll supply you if your dealer 

won't. Booklet No. 30 shows fifty styles chil- 

dren's chairs and rockers. It’s free. Write. 


NORTHWESTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Established 1866 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


SANITARY 


FOOD TRAY 





910—Oo! It’s Cold 


IN FULL COLORS—11 x 14 Inches 
25 Cents Postpaid 
Delivery guaranteed. If outside of 

U. S. add toc for registration. 


We publish all the latest 


JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


Pictures. Send for illustrated catalog 
containing Over 200 pictures in minia- 
ture by famous artists. 


Good Housekeeping Print Dept. 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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Sleeping Garments 


protect your little ones at night and 
give you unbroken sleep. 


Dr. Denton Garments cover 
body, feet and hands. Feet are 
part of the garment. Hands are 
covered by cuffs that turn down 
and close with draw-strings. Made 
from our_Dr. Denton Hygienic 
Double Cardéd, Elastic, Knit, 
Mixed Cotton and Wool Fab- 
ric. specially devised to give most 
healthful sleep. We use only 
clean, new, h-grade cotton 
and wool; no waste, no dyes 
and no bleaching chenticals. 
Our Soft-knit fabric carries off 
perspiration and keeps the 
children warm even if bed 
covers are thrown off. Pre- 
vents colds that often lead to 
pneumonia. 

Eleven sizes for one to ten 
years old. Prices, 75c and up- 
ward, according tosize and style. 


Soft, Elastic, Durable. 
Do Not Shrink. 


Write for booklet giving Dr. 
Mary Wood Allen's practical ideas 
“Healthful Sleep for Children.” 
Be sure you get the genuine Dr. 
Denton Garments. Our trade 
mark, shown here, is attached to 
each garment. If you cannot get 
them of your dealer, write us. 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS, 
276 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 


TRADE MARK 








FALL «2¢ WINTER __ 
FASHION CATALOG 


1918 —1919 
You 
are sure to want 
| a copy. 
Send for it today— 
‘A postal 
will do 
Address Dept. “LL” f ; 
John / 


Wanamaker 


Mail Order 
New York. 
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For collared 

coat of prac- 

tical and good look- 

ing wool-and-cotton 
coating, in a dark mix- 
ture. Women’s sizes 34 
to 44. $19.76. 








| her, and generally for her. 





| again. 





| doings?” 


| your doing. 
make her happy? 





Instead, that 
Hamburg steak and the smoking lamp seemed 
the most important things in all the world. 
I found myself choking. Indeed I felt the 
distressing agony of soul known to Mrs. 
Britling. Something ought to be said or 
done quickly, and yet none of us knew how 
to go about it. This great crisis of our lives 
was met as dumbly as had been many lesser 


; ones. 


HE next morning Grimes did not come to 
breakfast. I did not see him till about 
half past ten, when he entered the house, worn, 
unshaven, and disheveled. He sat down in his 
big leather chair in the library and picked up a 
book. From up-stairs came the occasional 
shutting of drawers and the click of locks. 
Grimes continued to read, and I continued to 


| dust, although I had already cleaned the 


library twice. I had offered to help Jane pack, 
but she had refused, and I was not one to sit 
on her bed and watch her. That would have 
happened in your family, perhaps, but not 
in ours. 

The clock struck eleven. I went to the 
window and looked out, wondering when 
Arthur would come for Jane, and whether 


he would have an automobile—then more or | 


less a novelty—or whether he would drive his | 
father’s iron grays. Only a few persons 

passed, and they not so much as glanced at | 
the house. A boy went by with a dog, and I | 
couldn’t bear to look at him. Instead I 
hurried back to my dusting motions, and some- 
how my hand shook, and my back felt limp. 
Grimes just sat there in his leather chair with | 
his book in his hands, and from up-stairs came | 


that peculiar and unmistakable bustle insepar- | 
| able from a departure. 
The old clock limped along to eleven fifteen | 


and to eleven thirty. I went to the window 


A whole flock of goldfinches had come | 





since I was there last, and the panels of the | 
| fence were so thick with them that it looked 
| like a hedge of solid gold. I began to count 


them—not because I wanted to know how 
many there were, but because I hoped to get 


| rid of that shaky feeling. Oh, if Arthur would 


only open the door and shout out in his breezy, 
infectious way, “Hello, folks! Ready for the 


I looked at the clock again. It said eleven 


| forty-five, and then I knew that Arthur wasn’t 


coming.’ Jane had told him not to call for 


her; she would meet him at the church. Our ! 


little girl had felt so little confidence in us 
that she wouldn’t let her own lover appear in 


her yard for fear he would be insulted on this | 
| day of days. 


For the first time in my life I 
wanted to turn on Grimes and say: “This is 


stock, but you’ve never talked to her; you’ve 
never been interested in her interests. You’ve 


never made a confidante of her or sought her | 
You might as well have been a | 
You’ve certainly not | 


confidence. 
next-door neighbor. 
been a father. You're a selfish bully and a 
brute. You’re—” and then I stopped, for 
what would he say to me? He would probably 


blurt out, “What have you done for her? } 
You ought to know how to | 


You’re a woman. 
go at things better than I. 
done for her? What—” 


What have you 


And right there Jane came down the stairs | 


She carried a little prayer-book | 
and a big bunch of white violets. At her heels 
stalked Mark, her big collie. I thought she 
was going out the front door without looking 
back, but she paused to snap her gloves, and 
Grimes walked out to meet her. 

Fumbling awkwardly in his pocket, he drew 
out a little parcel. ‘“I—er—had to go to the 
city,” he lied in a strained voice, “and—er— 
I bought you a dog-collar.”” The clock limped 


in a gray suit. 


What have you ever done to! 
Yes, of course you’ve fed | 
| her and housed her just as you would some 





up to eleven fifty, and Grimes and Jane still | 
stood there. After a pause Grimes cleared his | 
throat and added wistfully, “You haven’t one, | 
have you?” 

“Ves, I have one,” said Jane crisply, looking | 





Saving with 
Sunset 


is proving wonderfully 
helpful and practical to thou- 
sands of patriotic women. Even 
those who never before have 
thought of economy are delighted 
to find in Sunset an easy way to get 
months of extra wear out of dresses 
and waists that formerly would 
have been discarded as hopeless. 


unse[ 
Soap Dyes 


will show the same saving for you. 
Look over last season’s dresses—you 
need not pay the price of new goods 
—make them over with Sunset. 


It’s so simple and such fun—no 
messy powder to fly about; no soiled 
hands or utensils; and it takes only 
30 minutes to make your old gar- 
ments look like new. Sunset cleans 
the fabric thoroughly while dye- 
ing; and gives the same shade and 
depth of color, to cotton, wool, silk 
and linen in one dye bath. 


Sunset Soap Dyes are made in 22 
beautiful, brilliant colors—a full 
range, from delicate shades to the 
rich deep tones of the dark colors. 
They dye all fabrics without injury, 
from filmy chiffon to heavy winter 
garments. 

Sunset colors are fast, because they are 
boiled in—no cold process can make a dye 
fast. Sunset will not wash out, crock or fade. 

Ask your dealer for your 5 

ene color or send us 1 Cc 


his name and fifteen cents and we 
will mail it to you, with simple di- 
rections for dyeing the goods in 30 
minutes. 

Pink, Scarlet, Cardinal, Wine, Light Blue, 
Navy Blue, Light Brown, Dark Brown, Light 
Green, Dark Green, Gray, Sand, Heliotrope, 
Yellow, Mustard, Old Rose, Old Blue, Orange, 
Black, Taupe, Purple, U.S. Olive Drab. 

“The Most Wonderful Dyes 
in theWorld.’’ 


Sunset Soap Dye Company, Inc. 


Dept. H, New Rechelle, N. Y. 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue New York City 
Sole Representatives for U. S. and Canada 


In using advertisements see page II 115 





eflections 


Your friends, 
though fond, may flatter, but 
your mirror tells the truth. There 
is anold Frenchsong that, translated, 
says, “Mademoiselle, you must 
make yourself beautiful if Jou would 
be married.” It is an exaggeration, 
of course, but it is quaint and naive, 
and there is much truth in it, too. 
At any rate, it is a duty one owes 
to one’s self to keep one’s complexion 
always at its best with 


*DAGGETT*RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


The Kind Thai Keeps” 


Through all the changing seasons D. & R. 
Cold Cream keeps jour chief beauty—your' 
complexion — always fair and clear. Use 
it before outings, for protection, and after- 
ward for a soothing, cooling, beautifying 
clean up. In tubes and jars, 10 cts. to $1.50. 


POUDRE AMOURETTE: The face 
powder that is preferred by the ultra dainty 
and refined, looks natural, stays on, flesh, 
white, brunette, 50 cts. Of 
Jour dealer or by mail of us. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


Makers of Daggett & Ramsdell's 
Perfect Shaving Cream. 


D.&R. Building New York 


We publish all the latest 
pictures by 


JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


Send for latest catalog con- 
taining over 200 pictures in 
miniature by famous artists. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRINT DEPT. 


119 W. 40th St., New York 


Vidddldddduaddedddddeeddudccacaccccccccccccccca 


. Urnold Knit Baby Clothes 


Send for the 56-Page 
Arnold Baby Book 

\ Showing every one of this complete as- 
sortment of delightful little undergar- 
ments—from pinning band toaccessories 
for mother and nursery—photographed 
on live models with full. description of 
materials, construction and application, 
You will be pleased with it. 


Arnold Knit Wear Shop 


% Gaby Dept, _ 431 Fifth Ave., New York 
- Novelly-Knitting-Co:, Mitrs.; -Cohoes, N.Y. 


monuments 





MCCEOCLLOLe 


October Good Housekeeping 


Pour over all thin mayonnaise. 


Two Dog-Collars 


from Mark’s gorgeous enamel and sterling 
silver collar to the little parcel in her father’s 
hand. 

“Not so nice as this, have you?” he persisted, 
opening up the circlet of russet and brass in his 
hands. 

They stood staring at each other almost like 
strangers, and finally Jane mechanically took 
the collar Grimes kept holding out to her. 
I can’t tell you how cheap it looked in her 
daintily gloved hand or how worn and seedy 
Grimes was in contrast to Jane’s fashionable 
aloofness. The next I knew, it wasn’t Jane 


‘the beautiful, Jane the grown-up, standing 


there, but a little girl with Tippy close beside 
her—a little girl all eager-eyed for a new dog- 
collar. I heard the catbirds again and smelled 
the fragrance of that spring day so many, 
many years before. 

My reflections were interrupted by Grimes. 
“Tt isn’t really so nice as this one, is it?” he 
again inquired anxiously, carefully inspecting 
Mark’s irreproachable collar, and Jane caught 
her breath. 

“No, it isn’t so nice as that,”’ she admitted, 
and then I didn’t see any more, but I felt, 
somehow, that there were tears running down 
the cheeks of the three of us. And Jane, 
oblivious of her violets and handsome clothes, 
flung herself into her father’s greedy arms. 
“Oh, Dad!” she cried brokenly. The clock 
struck twelve, and she said it again, and—well, 
that time she fairly cooed it. 


Meatless Main Dishes 


(Continued from page 52) 


Serve with 
hot corn bread. 

Vegetable Loaf is a very good variety of the 
numerous loaves which are so often suggested 
to housekeepers at the present time. Run 
through the meat-chopper whole cooked pota- 
toes, an onion, cooked beets and carrots, a 
small green pepper in any desired proportion. 
Any one or more of these foods may be omitted. 
In tomato season a tomato or two is a delicious 
addition. Add a quarter of a cupful of fine 
|cracker or bread-crums, salt and pepper to 
taste, one beaten egg, and-stock, if at hand, 
to moisten. If tomato is used, that may be 





|. Nevisaninnvsneenssntensaioteeenassannsniniel 


enough moisture. If sage is liked, add one 
teaspoonful. Butter a smal! melon mold, 
put the mixture in it, and lay over the top very 
thin strips of salt pork. Bake in a good oven 
about half an hour without the cover. Tip 
on a hot platter, sprinkle with chopped parsley, 
and serve with a border of peas, alternate 
mounds of peas and carrots, string-beans, or 
fried tomatoes. 

The vegetable chowders all make delicious 
substitute meat dishes and should be frequently 
served during the season of fresh vegetables, 
jand in the winter as well, when dried vege- 
|tables and ordinary winter ones may be re- 
sorted to. Lima Bean Chowder is appetizing. 
Dice one good slice of pork and fry in the 
kettle in which the chowder is to be made. 
Add two onions minced and cook in the 
fat until a very light brown, then add four 
| potatoes cut in small cubes, two or three new 
carrots sliced, one or two cupfuls of fresh 
\lima beans, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Cover with boiling water and simmer, cov- 
ered, until all are tender. Then add a pint 
of hot milk. Thicken slightly with one table- 
spoonful each of butter and flour cooked 
together. 

Cereal Roast is an especially good variety 
of the conservation roasts. Mix together two 
jwell-beaten eggs, one and one-half cupfuls 
of milk, one-half cupful of finely chopped nut 
|meats, one cupful of cooked cereal or bread- 
}crums, one cupful of chopped celery, two 
| tablespoonfuls of grated ‘onions, two table- 
| spoonfuls of margarin, and salt and pepper as 
|needed. Beat all together and let stand twenty 
minutes. Press into a greased mold and bake 
in the oven about twenty minutes. 








IF R eople 


Onl 
er 


“If every one realized, 

as we doctorsand nurses © 

do, what a menace to health ordi- 
nary, poison-filled, germ-harboring 
wall coverings are, homes would 
have as sanitary walls as our hos- 
pitals now have.” 


What wall finish do hospitals use? Al- 
most invariably a flat wall paint such as 


Lucas 
Lu-Co-Fiat 


The Beautiful, Sanitary, Washable Wall Finish 


It is clean, wholesome, health-protectinj. 
Free from poisonous ingredients and 
lodging, places for Zerms. Can be kept 
clean with soap and water. 


Send for Interior Decoration Book 


Lucas Lu-Co-Flat is as beautiful as it is sani- 
tary. Its unusual decorative possibilities are 
illustrated in our k of complete decorative 
schemes. Contains su&gestions for walls, 
woodwork, floors, curtains, rugs and jiture. 
A valuable help in planning artistic rooms. 
Send 6c for this book. 


Our decorative department 
will be glad to advise you 
without charge on any prob- 
lems of home decoration. 


John Lucas&Co..Inc. 


Office 209 Philadelphia, Pa. 


for this 
beautiful 


MEISTER PIANO 


and a guaranteed saving of $100 to $150 
Light exquisite styles to choose from and the one 
you select will be sent to you on 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—ALL FREIGHT PREPAID 


If you like the piano we will sell it to you on small 
monthly paymene to suit your convenience as low as 
$6 per month. No cash deposit asked. No interest 
on pa ts. No extras of any kind. Stool and 
scarf free. Write today for our 100-page catalog illus- 
trated in the natural colors of the wood. It’s free. 

If you are interested in qlever ploges send for our 
free catalog. We have a fine selection. 


Rothschild & Company, Dept. GH. Chicago, Illinois 


Earn Money At Home 


Become a domestic science teacher, dietitian, housekeeper, 
matron, nurse, demonstration agent, social worker, etc. 
Home-study courses, 100-pp handbook FREE. . 

Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago 


AVAL EVAN AY 
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$100 Liberty Bond 


and 6 other prizes 
Everybody Can Compete 


IN a Liberty Bond or a 

War Savings Stamp free 
by writing a letter naming the 
uses of Out-O-Syte Press Stud 
Tape on suits, frocks, gowns, 
waists,- skirts, lingerie, children’s 
wear and on upholstery. 
Describe the places Out-O-Syte Tape 
should be used, such as fastening a 
collar, shoulder, sleeves, skirt, etc., also 
on slip covers. 
For the letter giving the largest num- 
ber of proce uses we will award a 
$100 Liberty Bond; second largest, a $50 


Liberty Bondj and a $5 War Savings . 


Stamp each to the five next largest lists. 
Contestants tying, will receive the prize 
tied for. Contest closes November ist. 
Out-O-Syte is a ribbon-like unshrink- 
able tape studded with rustproof invisi- 
ble fasteners. It keeps all openings closed 
securely, is easily sewn on and gives smooth 
unbroken lines as well as protecting the 
fabric from tug and tear. 

Sold in good stores everywhere. Free sam- 
ple upon request or one yard 25c. Men- 
tion black or white tape. 


C. HOFFBAUER & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Address Sales Manager, 258 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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-Cent Package 
waxes ONE GALLON 


Most Economical—Lasts 
for months—makes clothes 
snow-white — does not 
settle—does not streak. 


If your Grocer does not 
haveit send 10 Cts.and 
Grocer’s name for full 

size package by mail. 


Dept. D10 


SCHROEDER GROCER 
PRODUCTS CO. 


ST.LOUIS.U.S.A. 


.:/all the color lore that I could find throughout | 


| | preparation can never be so romantic, I am 


Just Old Rag Rugs 


(Continued from page 40) 


word picture that makes me understand | | 
the value of work, so much of what our early | R 


days stood for, so much of what I think we are 
returning to, this industrial worth of our fore- 
mothers. A happy, busy life it was: sugaring- 
off in the early spring; later all the work of 
planting, and dairy, and poultry-yard; sum- 
mer brought haying, and autumn the gar- 
nering of the crops, and soap-making and 
candle-dipping. With the winter came 
the only real sitting-still time of leisure. As 
she talks, I can see the wide, old-fashioned 
kitchen where Shaker socks were heeled, and 
toed, and bound off, where, too, rugs were 
braided and drawn-in, all by the soft, kindly 
lamplight. 


Make a Drawn-in Rug Yourself 


IN fact, so enthusiastic did she make me 

that I decided that I would forever lack my 
destiny if I did not draw in a rug myself. And, 
as your ambitions may be the same as mine, I 
am telling you my experiences. Any carpenter 
can make you a frame of light boards—get it 
the size of the largest rug that you plan to do; 
mine measures about forty by fifty inches— 
and have gimlet holes bored at two-inch in- 
tervals so that as the design is worked the rug 
may be rolled up. Then sew or tack your bur- 
lap tightly to the frame, and you are ready 
to begin. For your hook I imagine that any 
coarse, steel crochet needle with a wooden! 
handle would answer, but the old-fashioned 
kind, bent back with a deep curve, is really 
the best. As for material, old stockings cut in 
strips half an inch wide hook in very well, and 
soft, woolen cloth pulls in easily, though you 
must be careful to have the same general 
weight of cloth and to make the loops of uni- 
form height. Also odds and ends of woolen 
yarns that can be used for nothing else make 
charming flowers. But remember, as you 
choose your color scheme, that three-quarters 
of the beauty that these old rugs possess comes 
from the tender, effacing hand of time, that 
has smoothed and “gentled”’ rather startling 
tints (our ancestors loved bright colors) into a 
tenderer loveliness. Dull old blues and soft, 
full roses in the design, with a center that 
tones on drab, and a black border make a de- 
\lightful rug. It is the color harmony that I 
| have chosen—not that my rug is finished; how 
I wish it were! I am like a child on Christmas 
Eve, and at times I feel sure that if Penelope 
|had had a web like mine, she never would have 
needed to unravel her work at night. But I 
|am encouraged when my mentor tells me of her 
first rug, half the size of mine, that she made 
in two days, winning a time race with her 
|brother who was getting in the hay. “But 
then I tended right #o it,” she always adds. 
And here is just another bit of her wisdom: 
be sure to allow enough burlap outside your | 
border to turn in for a deep hem, for it will 
strengthen the fabric and make it wear twice 
jas long. 








Use the Old-time Dyes 


| Toay, of course, our colors come to us so 

much more easily, but will they last into a | 
faded loveliness as the old vegetable dyes have | 
done? Besides, to go to a shop and buy a dye} 





jsure. I like tothink of these innocent, domestic 
| Medeas and their gathered herbs and the dye- 
pots with which they wrought so much beauty, 
and, because I never want my knowledge to 
be merely academic, I have been delving in 





the countryside. I am putting it into prac- 
tise, too, at times, and this I can tell you first 
hand, that indigo, set with copperas, gives 
the rarest, full, sea blue—ocean-depth blue— 
that you can imagine. Both sumach “bobs” 
(berries) and white maple bark make a deli- 
cate drab, and I am told that butternut bark 
will give a different shade of brown each month 
of the year. But what do you imagine I could 
have done to my black-eyed Susan dye? It 
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No. 1031. White ivory lemon fork attached 
to dainty gift card in box with verse. Useful 
also as pickle fork. Price 35e. 
No. 1046. Cooking recipe cabinet. A kitchen 
necessity; made of polished golden oak, 
decorated and lettered in blue, gold, and 
black. Has a support hinge cover and 
is so strongly mace that it will last for 
years. Each cabi- 
net contains 100 
3x5 in. horizon- 
tally ruled cards; 
23. guide cards, 

rinted to classify 

read, cake, 
meats, etc., keep 
your recipes in 
the handiest form 
for quick refer- 
ence. Price $1.25 


The “Wonder Book”’ 


THE BAIRD-NORTH 1919 CATA- 
LOG is “worth its weight in gold” to 
the busy housewife or mother. 


This “Wonder Book” enables you to 
do your Christmas shopping in the 
quiet coziness of your own home. 


While baby is sleeping, or during those few 
moments before the bread is done, you can 
select your Christmas presents from this 
164-page display of beautiful and distinc- 
tive gifts. 

Send for the CATALOG today, and make 
your gift-giving a real joy this Christmas. 
Avoid the nerve racking crowds of gift 
hunters— 


Shop the Baird-North Way 


Direct from Workshop — 
You Save One-Third 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me 

FREE, without obligation, 

your 164-page catalog of Jew- 
elry, Novelties and Gifts. 





HE Expectant Mother CAN 
be well-dressed. She can and 
should go outdoors daily She can and 
should pursue every normal activity, both 
indoors and out—nght up till baby comes 
All this is possible if you wear Lane Bryant 
Maternity Clothes They conceal the condition. 
they are adjustable to every stage of maternity 
—yet they can be worn without alteration when 
the normal figure 1s resumed. 
Crepe de Chine Dress, $14.95 
3M91—An example of values offered All 
Silk Crepe de Chine dress, as pictured Black or 


blue Sizes 34 to 44 bust 
he neal until October 3! st $ 1 4.95 


A big 64-page Style Book pictunng hun 

FREE si: esccs = 
Suite, Shorts, Warets and 

Corsets specsally designed for mothers- 

to-be, also Infants’ section Sent ab- 

solutely free if you wnte TODAY 

Address Dept G-3, 


Lane Bryant 


Firty Ave. 322° New York 


am 
| iit Mail us 15 with any size fm for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size 
y RYS—EE 15c for6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
P Finishing Co., 240 Beli Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


using advertisements see page II 





ASHION’S loss is 

the Nation’s gain. 
Our soldiers’ uniforms 
require a lining fabric 
possessing the sturdy, 
enduring qualities ex- 
clusive with Sol Satin. 
Hence, if garments 
bearing the familiar Sol 
Satin label are not to be 
found at every dealer’s, 
please consider the cir- 
cumstances and _ re- 
member that in the 
near future Sol Satin 
will be as freely avail- 
able as before. 


S. M. HEXTER & COMPANY 


Sole Owners 


Cleveland, Ohio 























FROM MANUFACTURERS 


At practically wholesale prices. For Army and 
avy service outfits. e recommend our famous 


ictory~ Brand in Khaki, Oxford, Navy, White 
and Natural—80 cts. per skein, plus postage. 
YARN WITHOUT DYE FOR SOCKS 
50 to 89 cents’ per skein, plus postage. 
LINCOLN YARN COMPANY 
97 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 
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|speed compared with narrow, friendly country 


jmight be considered by its owner a candidate 
jfor the rag-bag. Once I got a charming one 


lof our finds. 





Just Old Rag Rugs 


was easy to get my material, for the meadows 
were all golden with these daisies. It seemed 
a shame to take the glowing orange stars and 
reduce them to a pulp, but I comforted my 
conscience by promising to immortalize them 
in arug. Perhaps I made some mistake; may- 
be I should have gathered the blossoms at the 
dark of the moon or with the dew upon them, 
for, you know, a rich, full yellow is supposed 
to result from boiling the flowers and setting 
the color with alum. All of which I did care- 
fully, and got—a lovely, fadey purple, the color 
old ladies used to wear in shawls and for cap 
ribbons, a “languid violet.” I don’t quite know 
whether to regard myself as a failure or a 
success. 

But making these rugs is not anywhere 
nearly so difficult as mending them. Darning 
through those stiff, impenetrable folds seems 
almost an impossibility. I know I pricked my| xt 


We e 
Chefservice 
Economy Fare 


With Dishes Rare 


“Ah, the delight, the relish of 
club-and-hotel dishes! Praised 


fingers so much that I longed like the Good| 4% ] be Purity Cross Chetservice ; 
J Si ii 6 that permits us to enjoy them, by 


Daughter to dip my needle in Frau Holle’s well. | 5 
But when the old burlap foundation has rotted | } 
away, there is nothing else to do but draw] } 
these fragile, time-worn strands together so|% RS te 
that you can again hook in the design that has| # 1B 
been worn off. And if you can get this knack, 
you can oftentimes save an otherwise perfectly 
good rug or feel justified in buying one that 


anywhere, anytime, and yet ob- 


At Sal Sal 


CREAMED CHICKEN 
WELSH RAREBIT 


LOBSTER a la NEWBURG 
CREAMED FINNAN 


with deep pink, conventionalized roses on it for 
fifty cents, because it had a “brack”’ in it and 
had been casually thrown away in a back shed. 
Now, d.rned and drawn in and bound afresh, 
it greets you with cheerful welcome in my 
front hall. 


C—sar yar yar 


CREAMED CODFISH 
CREAMED SALMON 


ir yar 


In Search of Rugs 
GETTING these old rugs is more fun than 
anything else. Distant farmhouses aré al- 
ways potentially full of treasures, and the drives 
are so lovely as to be a reward in themselves. 
What do city people know of the real happiness 
of driving? What is a smooth stretch and 


Chefservice brings these won- 
economical cost. They are pre- 


nicest of materials, 
heat and serve in all their ex- 
quisiteness. If not at your 
quality grocer’s or delicatessen, 
send us the dealer’s name and 
receive our unig ue booklet, 
roads, so little traveled that two teams may re eet 


stop while their owners converse leisurely for | 

a pleasant quarter of an hour? Roads with a| _ 

dip and a bend and the lisp of a little brown 

brook that runs along with you! Such pleas- 

ant adventures have we had as we drove and 

drove on the top of the hills at the end of the} 

world! | 
Now, that smaller rug with the rose-wreath | 

in the center and the corner leaf design is one | 

We discovered it because we, 

were unlucky, because just at dusk in sharp 

October weather our machine broke down in 

front of a little cottage, and while repairs were 

being made, we went in to warm ourselves. All| ¢ 

sorts of home-made rugs adorned the painted | 

wooden floors, and this loveliest one of all was| 

so old that our hostess had lost interest in it. | 


ed” assortment, 


Route 2 D 
Orange, N. J. 


serve the rules of economy!” # 


ala King 7 


HADDIE ax Gratin ( 


Or send A?) 
$1.70 for the ‘“Get-acquaint- 


—— if j 
you mention dealer's name. 


with Green Peas [Vf 


derful dishes to thrifty homes at ] 


pared complete, from the very J} 
ready to Ail 


She didn’t even know where it came from, and) Berthe May’s Corset and Belt for 


she was very glad to sell it. I don’t think we 
thoroughly appreciated its beauty until we 
got it home and cleaned it, and saw that the 
design was raised as if it had been padded, and 
sheared so fine that the pile seemed like a piece 
of velvet. Of course it really was done by 
pulling these particular loops out longer than | 
the background and then clipping them. The} 
corner patterns are of colored yarns, and, while 
I have seen designs that I much prefer, I have 
never, before or since, beheld a piece of such 
skilled workmanship. 


A Glimpse of Old Days 


Bet that isn’t the only reason that this after- 
noon with its whipping wind and yellow 
leaves lingersinmy mind. While we were wait- 
ing there, talking rugs and warming ourselves} making, teaching and well-paid positions. 
for the chilly ride home, who should come in but | Am. School of Home 
an old lady, a little bright wren of an old lady : 
lin a black silk dress and a. black silk bonnet | :snammomussesmmommmos:nnanoronsissimemuani 
|trimmed with pansies—and an ear-trumpet! | . 
|Straight up to us she came with the friendliest | Page II contains an 
welcome: ‘‘How do you do? How do you do? | Advertising Index 
'I am delighted to meet you.” Her greeting! Senn sme 


MATERNITY 


Qriginal since 1900 
Comfort, support, dress 
as usual, normal appear- 
ance. Excellent for 
Stout Women and Inva- 
lids.. Write for booklet No. 7, 
free in plain sealed envelope. 
Information by request for helpful 
publications on maternity. 
Mail Orders Full Satisfaction 
BERTHE MAY 


10 East 46th Street 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FR 
study Domestic Science courses. 
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WiLL HARLAN 


nomics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, 


—_— 


New York City 


— 


. 
“‘Home-Making as a Profession 
Trot home- 


fi. 





ork City 


aa 


e 
$100 
Home 
home- 


hicago, Ill 


Dust Without Dust 


Make an economical 3-in-One 
Dustless Dust Cloth and it will 

ick up all dust instead of scatter- 
ing it about to settle somewhere 
else. It’s easy to make this way: 
Use any soft cloth. Sprinkle with 


7 
3-1n-One 
and allow a short time for the oil 
to permeate thoroughly. Then 
wipe furniture and woodwork as 
with ordinary dust cloth. Every 
particle of dust will stick to the cloth but can 
easily be shaken off outdoors. This is the sani- 
tary way to dust—the 3-in-One way. Try it, 
Atall stores in 50c, 25c and 15c bottles; also 
in 25c Handy Oil Cans, 

FREE sample and Dictionary of Uses, 


A postal brings both. Write for them today, | Y 


Three~in-One Oil Co., 165 (7W. Bdwy., N. ¥. 





IF YOU WANT TO 
EXCHANGE YOUR 
SPARE TIME FOR 
LIBERAL FINAN- 
CIAL COMPEN- 
SATION—EVEN 
THOUGH YOU ARE 
A BUSY WOMAN— 
DROP A CARD AT 
ONCE TO GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, 
119 WEST 40TH 
STREET,NEW 
rose Cizsz. 


fire, and at first we couldn’t understand it, for 
our North Country folk are, as they themselves 
say, “re-ti-cent,” but later we were told that 
she was the wife of the old minister who had 
preached for years in‘ the village church, and 
that she still kept up this pleasant habit of 
welcoming strangers to the parish. Somehow 
it seemed the sweetest thing! It is human 
episodes like these, the by-products of collect- 
ing, that make it worth while. 


Rug Hunting at Auctions 


A BID of five dollars at a city auction brought 
the rug just below, and I think I like it quite 
as well as any I have seen. The border is 
black, the background a grayish drab—was it 
dyed with sumach “bobs,” do you think?— 
and the flower design is soft reds and greens 
and buffs outlined with black. And I like it far 
more now in its gentle age than I should in 
the days of its youth. It has faded beauti- 
fully, and if you part the loops and look where 
they are hooked into the burlap, you can see 
how over-strong the colors were. 

Five dollars, too, at a country dealer’s shop 
bought the larger rug with the roses and the 
scroll border. The colors of this rug are de- 
lightful even though very little faded. I think 
it must have been kept in the “best parlor” 
with the shades always carefully drawn. Roses 

‘ hooked in with woolen yarn are applied on a 
background; the scroll is a charming 
j 


was a cordial, cheering us even more than the 


blue with a central piercing of black, and the 
edge a deep écru, yarn also. Of course nowa- 
days it would be immensely expensive as well 
as wastefully unpatriotic to draw in a rug all 
of yarn. But sometime, in the millennium, 
when the war is over, I am going to make one 
that way, for a softer, more harmonious effect 
cannot be obtained. L has one, the largest 
rug in the photograph, and it is a joy in its 
ruddy, brown tones, besides wearing well and 
always looking fresh. 

Another treasure trove is the chenille rug, a 
gorgeous piece of color, as primitively oriental 
as if some Persian nomad had woven it. 
That is what is so delightful about these old 
rugs, and my Candid Friend, who rejoices in 

{them with me, says that they have “every 
quality that modern decorative art presents 
except self-consciousness,” that these old 
workers grasped beauty and “stylized” it. If 
only I could show this fabric to you in its livery 
of deep corals and blues, and cool, fresh greens 
and subtle, interwoven browns! I do not think 

| that it would be difficult to reproduce, once a 
worker had caught the feeling, for all you have 
to do is to cut long strips of cloth about half 
an inch wide—they must be of some fairly 
thin material—and shir them, gather them 
along until a sufficient thickness is reached to 
sew them in a pattern on a background of what- 
ever cloth you choose to take. This particular 
rug is backed with old sprigged poplin, two 
breadths, and I cannot help thinking what a 
pretty dress it must have been, way back in 
the forties, made with billowing skirt and be- 
frilled, bow-trimmed sleeves, and worn de- 
murely to “meeting.” 

| Such rugs as I have been describing are par- 

| ticularly good for darkish halls that need a 

| lighting effect, and for bedrooms where you 
want to introduce color. But do not think 
that my enthusiasm for them makes me de- 
| spise “the motley braided mat,” as Whittier 
calls it. On the contrary, these rugs have a 
distinct charm of their own and many uses: 
in bedrooms and nurseries; for simpler dining- 
room and breakfast-room floors; and I don’t 
know anything more truly fitting for a kitchen, 
especially the big, gay kind of rug with a touch 
of vivid scarlet and a scalloped edge like one 
of those delicious, old-time, spice cookies that 
lived in your grandmother’s pantry jar. Wools 
are better to use than cotton fabrics, and be 
sure to plan for plenty of black, or navy blue, 
or dark brown, “to hold it to the floor,” and 
| for equal weight value of the strips. Very 
| pale blue or light pink not only soils easily but, 
unless used discreetly, is apt to look silly. 
Try to get that vibrant, intense rose—almost 
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Dust Drawn THrOUSh- 
Nap Left Erect 


HE in-ground dirt is drawn 
out—the nap is not 
turned over or worn by 

any auxiliary method—the 
Royal Electric Cleaner gets all 
the dirt by powerful suction 
alone. 


Your rugs are not only thor- 
oughly cleaned, but they are 
preserved, their life is length- 
ened by the 


VQUALINN Se pe RRSERU Ice? aw 
ELECTRIC CLEANER 
Nowhere in your house can dirt hide 
away from the Royal. With its 
carefully designed attachments it 
is a complete house-cleaning plant 
that cleans everywhere. Cleans 
ceilings, walls, floors, furni- * 

ture, pictures, beds and does 

it allin short order. Letus ¥&¥, 
send you the report on how 

the Royal recently came 
through a severe and thor- 

ough test with flying colors 
You'll enjoy our booklet 

too. It’s free; simply 

ask for it. 


The P. A. Geier / 
Co., j 
5102 St.Clair Ave, , 
Cleveland, , 
Ohio 4 





SERVES YOUR HOME AND 
SAVES YOUR TIME — THAT 
S PRACTICAL ECONOMY 
Large Bromd Wide Table Top—Remov- 
able Glass Service Tray — Double Drawer seN a a 
—Double Handles—Large Deep Undershelves—‘Scientifically Silent 
Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels. A high grade piece of furniture su 


ing 

i ility, eas of i and ut 
sain et WRITE for Beceriptive Pormphlet. and Dealer's Name. 
Compination Prooucts Co..Mrcrs. 410 Tower Buos..Cuicaco, Iu. 
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This Nev Range 


Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do ing 3 kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 


are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 


When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 158 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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WHITENS THE LINEN! 
% The Dietz Rinsing Plug 


is a new laundry device which 
lets you rinse clothes in fresh, 
clean, running water. All soap 
rinses out. The clothes come 
white. Descriptive leafl-t. [he 
Plug is unbreakable and fits any 
standard stationary tub. Indispensable—if you 
own a water-power washer; it rinses with the waste- 
water from the motor! Price only $2. Money 
instantly returned if not perfectly satisfied. You 
will like it. It works! Saves time—labor—money! 


THE DIETZ MFG. CO. 
Cincinnati 


Every home laundry should have one! 


* Colburn’s 
Spices 


reets 0 came celeye! saving 
a pleasure 
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Just Old Rag Rugs 


a coral is lovely—and soft old blues, for these 
shades give stamina to the whole effect. An- 
other good way.to get these results is to use 
gaily colored cretonne or chintz, for so you 
bring out the necessary tone, and the strength 
|comes with the deeper shades always found 
in such fabrics. Try, also, for a definite scheme: 
| dark ‘outside rows to give the necessary weight, 
and lighter braids in balanced color relation. 
Rugs done in this way look designed, not acci- 
idental. And don’t use silk unless you are pre- 
pared to put the rug in a cabinet or follow the 
oriental practice and remove your shoes before 
|entering the holy place. Silk for real durabil- 
ity, I am told, is “not worth a Hannah 
Cook.” I begin to be impressed with this 
|Hannah’s shiftlessness, I have heard so much 
|of it. 


The “Piece-Bag” Tells Your History 


GURELY there is no more delightful way of us- 
ing your old cloth scraps than by braiding 
Tugs from them. After all, isn’t a “piece-bag”’ 
almost a human thing? It holds so much of 
iyour life; that dress you were always a belle 
|in—there are such magic dresses, you know— 
|that you wore and wore until it wasn’t fit to 
give away, and you couldn’t bear to do it 
leither; the frocks the children had when they 
|were little; everything, really. I always think 
\of Aunt Jane in that sweet, wise, understand- 
jing story, “Sally Anne’s Experience,’ looking 
lout over the Kentucky meadows and telling 
iher “pieces” with Memory standing beside 
lher. And Rebecca made a “quilt of Happi- 
iness,” you remember. Well, why shouldn’t a 
|body fashion a rug in just the same way? 


The “‘Hit-or-Miss-It” Woven Rug 


LATELY Thave found the apotheosis of these 

braided rugs. We went not one but many 
|crooked miles, up hill and down dale, to find 
|a certain woman who can make a “hit-or-miss- 
it’? woven rug, a thing of ruddy, glowing 
beauty. And she had added to her accom- 
plishments, for she was braiding a rug that 
was the finest work I have ever seen. Made 
of heavy felting that in its texture resembled 
homespun, the braids were thick, and even, 
and exact—no need, actually, to turn in the 
edges. The strips she had dyed herself, and 
the color scheme was a subtle interweaving 
of buffs and creams and blues that reminded 
me of an ancient, gorgeous fabric, a Kang-hsi 
rug that I once saw in a museum. 

And then, because people who create beau- 
tiful things are always generous, she took us 
into her weaving room, and showed us the old 
loom, and taught me to weave a little. Even 
more, she gave me a rule for a yellow dye, and 
now I am eagerly waiting for the smartweed 
in my garden—hitherto a nuisance, but now 
| become a blessing—to blossom, for, boiled in 
‘an iron kettle and set with alum, it makes a 
/most attractive and permanent light yellow. 
I couldn’t help asking her. what part of her 
work she liked best, for the spiritual processes 
are invariably as interesting as the more direct, 
physical ones. Musing a moment, she replied, 
““When I cut the fabric from the loom, and the 
rug I’ve loved weaving lies stretched out before 
me.” Her “peak in Darien,” you see. She 
has the soul of an artist, that woman. But is 
it strange, do you think, with the blue, mist- 
hung mountain for a background and the pat- 
terned fields of meadow-rue and purple clover 
that stretch before her door? 

It makes me happy to know that these old, 
quaint crafts are still ours. Tradition tells us 
that Martha Washington dyed her worn-out 
silk dresses, carefully raveled them, wound 
them on bobbins, and wove them into covers 
for her cushions and chairs. An excellent exam- 
ple for us. For our history isn’t just dry facts: 
it’s human beings; it’s people, and the things 
they’ve wrought with their hands, and the 
things they’ve wanted with their hearts! It’s 
thrift, and energy, and the ability to under- 
take the everydayness of existence—if we but 
knew it, our richest inheritance. 
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Pork Products 


Hurrah for crisp 
October days 
and the sizzle of 

Dairy Brand 


Pork Sausage! 


ITH the 

>, first frosty 

-~” mornings comes 

the call for sau. 

sage—this tender, 

juicy, delicious Dairy 

Brand. The savory fra- 

2 grance reminds you of old. 
fashioned gardens and sun-lit meadows. 

And no wonder! It comes from the choicest meat 

raised in the northwest dairyland seasoned with herbs, 


delicate and delicious. airy Brand Sausage is 
economical, all solid meat, no waste. 


% HORMEL’S DAIRY BRAND 
HAM AND BACON 


Order a whole ham, a flitch of bacon or sliced in the 
carton! You'll never know how good pork products 
can be until you've tried Dairy Brand! If your 
quality store cannot supply you, send us your dealer's 
name. We will send you cur bookkt, “Dainty 
Ways of Serving.” 
GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 

Department B Austin, Minn. 


The name, “Hormel’s Dairy Brand,” on Pork 
Products is your certificate of Quality. 
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Made from the original recipe that has made 
“Howard Dressing’ famous. 

An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the clean- 
est, purest ingredients in spotless sanitary kitch- 
ens. If you want real quality, insist on Howard's. 

Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred 204 
listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his famous 
Pure Food Book of 1001 Tests. Its flavor is 
spicy and delightful. Atgood stores everywhere, 
or send 35 cents to us for a trial bettle. 

If Howard's is not as pure and delicious as you 
have ever used return it and get yourmoney back. 


Haverhill, Mass. 
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Git a SmoothFdge 
ovefood Whole 


Canned food served whole has ‘an 
BH appetizing appearance. 
: The “Nuform” can cutter re- 
" sseeeg the gntirea top. It leaves 
a smooth edge and allows the 
contents to slide out of the can, 
WHOLE. 

Made of 80% carbon cutlery 
steel, ground to a chisel edge and 
highly nickeled. Instead of ragged 
edge, it cuts a smooth edge at the 
side of the can,. removing the en- 
tiretop. It is endorsed by every 
household efficiency expert. 

Sold by first class dealers. 
If your dealer does not 
sell the ‘“ Nuform”, 
send us 35 cents 
and one will be 
mailed you, 
postage 
prepaid. 
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Tonic 
That 


Nourishes 


KORNLETis rich 


in nourishment 


Kornlet is one of the strongest and most 
tpotizing foods produced. It is the nour- 
ng essence of tender, green, sweet corn, 


mected when the kernels are richest in 














For Children and Grown ups 
Pe hg dainty food product is most appe- 





. Every member of the family 
ted with its goodness. 
nteteal ee g ess. Itis a most 


The label on every can tells how to make 
4 variety of tasty dishes. Follow the recipes. 


Get Korniet at your grocer’s today. 
| The Haserot Canneries Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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| Miss Apsylla’s Furlough 
| (Continued from page 34) 
short, round figure appeared from within, 
| with yellow hair drawn smoothly from a fore- 
head that care seemed to have missed; not 
a wrinkle there, nor about the smiling eyes. 

“Well, we are glad to see you, Miss Apsylla!”’ 
she cried cordially. “Dr. Keen wrote us you 
were coming out, but we hardly knew when to 
expect you. The trains are so often late.” 

During this speech she had conducted her 
guest breezily into the cool, brown house. 

“T am glad to be here. The trip was a very 
trying one for me,” Miss Apsylla replied. 

“Yes, of course, the weather is very warm. 
This is your room,” she added, thrusting the 
door open. “Just take off your things and 
make yourself at home.” 

This was the last moment in which Miss 
Apsylla could recognize herself as a guest in 
the house. When she came out for supper, 
late in the evening, she had apparently been 
made a member of the family. She did not 
feel equal to being a member of the family. 
It implied duties, strength, adjustment. But 
she was still too weak to make a point. She 
wondered vaguely if Doctor Keen had ex- 
plained to the Clintons that she was an invalid 
to be nourished and cared for. 

Supper was served behind the vines in the 
back porch. The linen was coarse, snow- 
white. The china was very delicate, the silver 
was very old and thin, but glistening. There 
was a platter heaped high with brown toast, 
some cream cheese, and a dish of preserves 
floating in golden-brown sirup. 

Miss Apsylla kept her wheatless days and 
her meatless days conscientiously. She was 
regarding the toast doubtfully when Lizzie 
passed the platter. 

“Try some of mother’s corn light bread. 
You will like it.” 

And she did. Why, she wondered, had not 
some one suggested corn light bread as a sub- 
stitute for wheat? But she had given her 
solemn pledge to Doctor Keen that she would 
not mention the war nor anything pertaining 
to war. 


FOR the next three weeks Miss Apsylla con- 

valesced, not slowly and patiently as she 
expected to do, but vigorously. In this house- 
hold of three women, two of whom were in the 
fields all day, there was much work to be done. 
She was gradually drawn into the performance 
of certain tasks. She perceived from the out- 
set that no one thought of doing anything for 
her. Not only that, but Mrs. Clinton was 
pleased to have her help with the ironing. 
Before she knew what had happened she had 
entire charge of the hens. There were chickens 
of all ages and sizes. She had the feeling of 
moun a school of many classes in the poultry- 
yard. 

Mrs. Clinton occupied her home like a sort 
of pleasant murmur. She was always busy, 
and she was very companionable. She could 
talk about anything, from Thackeray’s novels 
to pickling beets, but never once did she men- 
tion the war or the hardships incident to the 
war. The girls were equally silent on this sub- 
ject. Miss Apsylla regretted that she had 
promised to do no patriotic work nor even 
to mention the war. These women were evi- 
dently clever people, refined, intelligent, amaz- 
ingly diligent. They could be of wonderful 
service, she thought, if she could only interest 
them in the work, tell them of what was going 
on in the world—terrible things of which they 
appeared to be serenely unconscious. 

The Clintons lived extremely well, but she 
had to admit that they appeared always to 
have been Hooverized. The first time the 
little jug of sirup was passed with the cream 
for coffee, Miss Apsylla hesitated. 

“Tt is not sorghum but cane-sirup,” Mrs. 
Clinton explained, smiling. ‘You will like it 
better than sugar in your coffee.” 

She did not like it, but she dared not admit 
the fact. She thought perhaps it was the 
quality of the coffee to which she really ob- 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 


bs 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by. the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orderseast of Kansas. Our 
fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we want 
YOU to try some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands, 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
eaady for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change fvem-meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH Loustss is * best ihies knows foe 

lads, Right fr ‘rom the water, our lo 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as cris 
and natural as if you took it from the shell yo 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 

our whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
ust like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 








FRESH MACKEREL, perfect forfrying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 


kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. . , 
With every order = send ee 

PES for aring our produ ri 

for it. Our list tells how each kind of fish 

is put up,with the delivered price, so you 
can choose just what you will enjoy 


most. Send the coupon for it a 
now. 7 ‘Davis Co. 
FRANK E. %, one 
—— co. fA) 4 send me your 
test Fi Price List. 

Wharf, a — 

Gloucester, “Name .....cscccsccescccs pideer 
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Stories by: 
Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Jennette Lee, 


Kathleen Norris, 
Arthur Somers Roche, 
William J. Locke, 
Mary Synon, 

I. A. R. Wiley. 


Articles by: 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson, 
Clara Savage, 
Olivia Howard Dunbar. 
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ECONOMICAL Kor TICAL 


DDIE=-KOOP Gives All These 


Crib, Bassinet, Play-Pen Combined 


For the Price of a Good Crib Alone 


ABY sleeps in the KIDDIE-KOOP at night, plays in it in the 
daytime, learns to walk by grasping the sides, has a SAFE place 
to roll and tumble, indoors or out. Safe from animals, insects, 
dust, drafts, and harmful playthings. KIDDIE-KOOP relieves A 
mother of all worry about baby’s safety. (It’s the UNRELAX- /#\ iy 
ING watchfulness that breaks down mother’s nerves.) Baby uses 44% 
KIDDIE-KOOP from birth until 3 or 4 years old. Ka 


Roll from Room to Room or Fold Instantly 
KIDDIE-KOOP is strong, white enameled wood with silver-screened 
sides; large swiveled rubber-tired wheels—retis easily through doors; 
folds instantly to seven inches for carrying; has fine woven wire springs Ga 
224 mattress. (Drop side and canopy top if desired.) 

Doctors, Nurses and Good Housekeeping 
Endorse this Nursery Necessity 

Prove Its Worth by 10-day Free Trial 
Most good department, furniture, and children’s stores demonstrate 
the KIDDIE-KOOP. It has special features not found in substitutes. 
Write us today for pictures of KIDDIE-KOOP and booklet telling how 
it has helped more than 20,000 mothers bring up healthier and 
happier babies. 

Dealer's name apprectated. 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 3 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. Y. —m 
For Canada—Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto, Ont. = 





Hand Made Baby Clothes 


Nom 


is worth money to us. 
Write today. Good 
Housekeeping, 119 
West 40th Street, 
New York City. 


Real hand-made garments. Designed and band-sewed 
by French needlework artistes. Every articlen work §& 
of art—dainty and exquisite, Made of the finest ma- & 
terials. Like imported garments, but at domestic # 
- prices. Onrequest will show baby caps, coats, skirts, & 
dresses, slips, Iayettes, etc. Sizes, Infants to 3 years. To & 
| gee these garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. § 
3 Get something different for YOUR baby. Sent on approval, 


CONWAY'S, 1401 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, Louisiana § 
z : 
Pyoorye>y>>d>>>2>>>y-p9> 99022999927 9279299 DDD IMDS 





LT will tell you 
How to Reduce 


OR TO 


Put on Flesh 


How often have you said, ‘‘If I could only put on 25 

unds!”’ or, ‘‘My! How I’d like to be rid of this Fat!’’ 

0 you realize that you can weigh just exactly what 
you should by following my easy, scientific directions 
in the privacy of your room? And you will be stronger 
and look younger as you change your figure. 

The medical magazines advertise my work. Physi- 
cians’ wives and daughters are my pupils. 


No Drugs—No Medicine 


I have devoted fifteen years to this work. Over 80,000 refined, 
intelligent women have not only regained health, vitality and 
= figures and carriage, but they have learned how to keep 

th. 





Scores of my pupils have been relieved of all sorts of chronic 
ailments that probably now afflict you. 


Drop me a line and I will explain, without expense, the method 
by which you can improve your figure; build up your vitality; 
strengthen your nerves; secure perfect self-control; and flood your 
entire life with the joy of perfect health. 

If you tell me your problems I'll write you frankly what you 
can expect. 

My services are personal to you. Your case will be individually If you have any of the following derangements, run 
handied. I am at my desk from 8 to 5 daily, studying my  * !ine through it and send it to me? 
pupils’ cases. May I help you? Pr Excess Flesh in any part of Lack of Reserve 

d 


Send for illustrated Booklet showing you how to stand cor- marie 





body 
Thin Bust, Chest, Neck or Irritability 
S Incorrect Standing Dizziners 
usanna C ocro ft Poor Cireulation Colds 


rectly; or, better still, write me s. letter describing your particular Ares Constipation 
case—! will respect your confidence. Round Shoulders Indigestion 
Inoorreet Walking Weakness 
Poor Complexion Rheumatism 
. . . Lame Back Torpid Liver 
624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago _ Headache Malaseimilation 
Sleeplessness 
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Miss Apsylla’s Furlough 


jected. It was not coffee at all, but a kind y 
parched rye that they preferred to coffee, 

Gradually it dawned upon her that they 
people did not buy anything or waste any. 
thing. The preserves, she discovered, were 
made in this delicate cane-sirup and flavored 
with wild cherry bark. 

One day she found Mrs. Clinton standing like 
a little old blonde fat fairy before the loom jn 
the shed room. The house hummed with the 
sound of the shuttles. She was weaving cloth, 

“T declare it is pleasant work,” she ey. 
claimed, looking up. “Reminds me of of 
times when I was a little girl and helped grand. 
mother weave here in this same room on this 
same loom!” 

“1 thought nobody knew how to weaye 
now,” said Miss Apsylla. 

“Oh, yes, we have a weavers’ club in this 
neighborhood now, and we are all getting in 
training again. And the young ones are leam- 
ing.” She bent to tie a thread, then went on 
sending her shuttle back and forth. “Yoy 
see,” she began again, lifting her voice aboye 
the rumble of the loom, “we all raise cotton, 
and most of us keep a few sheep, so why should 
we buy cotton for woolen and sleazy stuff for 
cotton when we can do hetter owrselves?* 

“But the dyeing?” Miss Apsylla asked, in- 
terested. 

“There are still dyes to be had, but not fast 
colors, so we are beginning again to make our 
dyes. I have my indigo plants in the garden 
this year. And there are alder roots, which 
make a fadeless crimson, and of course in these 
red hills we shall never lack for copper yellow. 
Any sensible woman ought not to want more 
than three or four shades to dress in,” she con- 
cluded laughing. 


IX the days that followed, Miss Apsylla was 
conscious of a certain tenseness in the at- 
mosphere of the house, a forced cheerfulness on 
the part of Callie and Lizzie. They professed to 
have finished plowing, and occupied them 
selves about the house and garden. They 
made excuses to be with their mother, whom 
they treated with that gentleness and tender- 
ness usually reserved for invalids or persons 
afflicted with some deep grief. 

Lizzy made frequent trips to the station 
during this period, always accompanied by 
Miss Apsylla. Once, when they passed a closed 
house opposite the station, Lizzie explained: 
“That was Robert Farrar’s store. But it has 
been closed since he left. There is not one now 
within twenty. miles, and the funny part 5 
that we get along just as well or better without 
buying things.” 

“But how long has it been closed?” Miss 
Apsylla asked incredulously. 

“Oh, for more than six months. Bob auc 


tioned off everything before he left,” she 


answered. : 

At this moment the station-master hurried 
out waving a yellow envelop. “It has come 
at last!” he shouted. 

“Ts it—is it—” Lizzy began. 

“‘Ves, good news!” he cried. ‘They aft 
landed safe in France,” he~ hastened to a& 
sure her. 

“‘Oh, thank heavens! Mother has been # 
anxious. We all have,” she said, reaching for 
the telegram. 4 

“Bob’s folks heard from him too, today, 
the agent told her, smiling broadly. “They 
are all over there safe.” ‘ 

But where? Who is safe?’”’ Miss Apsylla 
demanded, no longer able to bear her ow 
sudden suspense. ’ : ; 

“My brothers,” Lizzie explained joyfully. 
“They are both in France. Their regiment 
sailed—well, of course, we do not know exactly 
when, but it is nearly a month since we knew 
they were going—and mother has been # 
brave, but this suspense has been the hardest 
burden she has had to bear. The rest, the 
work, the going back to the old-fashioned ways 
of thrift, has been a joy to her. We have e 
joyed the change. 
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a \E wc should be judged by what it IS—not by what it 
th. “You ff Oe ante | COSTS. The Farrar, Tetrazzini, Caruso and McCor- 
oice above ff see fi) mnack who sing for the Liberty Loan are no less artists by their 
vhy should | eR i fm free recitals than when they sing for $5 a seat at the opera. 
y lt If you buy music for what it IS—if you buy music by the 
"aca niece rather than the price—then you are interested in 
. asked, in I . © Pp ie . ‘ . 
| | Century Certified Music—the edition that makes it possible 
ut a | for you to buy the world’s greatest masterpieces at the 
the garden § [eo popular price of 10c per copy. 
7 = pee, Ae People have asked us, “How can you possibly sell wonderful 
a ae ee. pieces like the Hungarian Rhapsody, Il Trovatore, Lohengrin, 
per yellow, & 8 a 8 
want mare Es Seco: Lucia, Poet and Peasant, and William Tell—certified and guar- 
»”” she con- | alse 7 anteed to be absolutely correct in every note—printed on the 
: best of paper with beautiful title pages, all perfectly clear and 
psylla tab F clean, as if we paid ten times the price?” 
in the at- i Cn The answer is obvious. The masterpieces we sell at ten cents 
rfulness on a Mes : are music upon which there are no royalties to pay. They are 
rofessed to ’ * . 
ied tha vey the world’s own inheritance, famous everywhere, and therefore 
en. They ft | fa’ Roado Sie demanding no investment to popularize them—no overhead ex- 
her, whn | (0) i] penses. We buy paper by the carload and sell thousands of copies 
nd tender fy ¢ where others sell hundreds, and are therefore content with a very 
or persons : 
small margin of profit. 
panied By 2,000 Masterpieces in Century Catalogue 
ed a closed Mendelssohn’s Spring Song—whether you pay 50c for it or buy it in the 
explained: Century Ediiion for 10e—is still Mendelssohn’s Spring Song. Why pay 
But it has Cowrtare more than the Century price? So with every one of the 2,000 master- 
ot one now : pieces in the Century Edition such as Anvil Chorus, Barcarolle, Cham- 
ny part is - inade ‘Scarf Dance, Con Amore, Cradle Song from Jocelyn, Rigoletto, 
fer without Dae ee Fifth Nocturne, Gipsy Dance, Humoresque, La Fontaine, La Paloma, 
J Y Listen to the Mocking Bird, Air de Ballet, Miserere, Sextette from Lucia, 
>?” Miss Lai BA Shepherd’s Dream, Star of Hope, and such popular pieces as Alpine 
a Flower, Album Leaf, Angel’s Serenade, Awakening of the Lion, Carmen, 
Bob auc- Convent Bells, Dance of the Stars, The Erl-King, The Flatterer, Fra 
left,” she : Diavolo, French Child’s Song, Cradle Song, ete.—all authentic, certified 
ail MC interpretations of the masters who wrote them. 
ter hurr 3 a ty CK ; e,e 
has come ARO\K)' : Get Century Edition from Your Dealer 
Through Century Certified Music, hundreds of thousands of homes have 
a segs. been able to enjoy the immortal masterpieces, where heretofore this music 
They are 3 ow. was almost in the luxury class. Unfortunately, some people still feel that 
ned to a : they must pay high prices for the same classics that are contained in the 
as bene a fe ay Century Edition. But, remember, you can’t buy better than the best. 
BS hi ic ; me You can’t buy better than the authentic Certified Century Edition. Insist 
aching i Man upon Century Edition at your dealer’s.. Don’t take a substitute—ninety- 
o, today? # E ‘ nine times out of a hundred you will find it much more expensive or inferior. 
y. “They se r t E Send dealer’s name and get complete cataiogue of Century Music 
5 Apsyll ; Century Music Publishing Co., 229 W. 40th St., New York City 
r her own 
1 joyfully. 7 « Century Music is sold only than if they bought other editions which are no different 
- regiment Music Teacher. Se through stores. The low from Century Music except they are more expensive. 


{ y . 
ow exactly | Price at which Century Certified Music is retailed does Thousands of successful teachers throughout the country 
e we me hot permit us to sell to you teachers for less than ten use and recommend Century Certified Music exclusively 
5 ha a fn a copy. While we appreciate there is nothing in because they know it is all that good music can be at 
he har 1 tor you.to sell Century, your pupils are greatly benefited half the price or less; and they know parents appreciate 


2 be ause they are able to buy and learn many more pieces the saving. —The Publisher 
e have elk 
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Three Generations 


Homes of sixty years ago owed the 
beauty of their interiors to Berry 
Brothers varnishes, stains and en- 
amels just as they do to-day. For 
three 3enerations these finishes 
have been given the preference by 
home builders, architects and 
decorators. 
Write for a copy of our illus- 


trated book giving practical 
hints on interior decoration 


RRY BROTHERS 


‘MCORP OCRATED 


rids Largest Varnish Makers 


Detroit Walkerville, Ont. 
(687) 
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Miss Apsylla’s Furlough 

“{ did not know that you had brothers in| 
te army,” Miss Apsylla said presently as if 
de offered an apology. 

“Tony and Jo volunteered for the first offi- 
was training camp. They are first lieutenants 
now,” Lizzy answered simply, as if this fact 
seeded no comment to enforce its meaning. 

This message from the two soldiers in France 
emed to sink into the Clinton household as 
amchine warms the green earth. The girls 
went back to the field the next morning. Mrs. 
Clinton moved more briskly about her duties. 
E y accomplished more, talked more, 
and laughed oftener. This was the only differ- 
ence, as if they had received a blessing and 
were achieving it in'deeds. 


ARLY in the afternoon Doctor Keen roared 
E in his car, bringing with him a pale, 
emaciated young man. “Hello, Mollie!” he 
called out, as Mrs. Clinton flew through the 
door like a little blue hen to greet him. 

“Well, Sammy, this isa surprise!” she cried. 

“How is everybody?” he demanded, de- 

ing from the car and seizing both her 
outstretched hands. 

“We are well and busy, and hoping every- 
thing,” she answered. 

Lizzie and Callie: sped. around the corner 
from the barn. 

“And how are the crops?” he shouted, 
geeting them boisterously. 

“The best we ever had,” Callie answered 


“Wel, I have brought you an extra hand. 
He will be ready to help with the plowing 
before it is time to lay by the corn,” he an- 
nounced, waving his hand at the young man 
in the back seat, who seemed to be struggling 
to rise to this situation. 

“Mr. Colman Brown,” the doctor went on, 
introducing him to each of his friends in turn. 
“He is a little off his feed just now, but he 
wil come around all right in.a few days,” he 
explained cheerfully. ‘* Where is Miss Tyne?” 
he went on, looking about. 

“She must be in the poultry-yard,” Lizzie 
answered laughing. 

“She is getting real smart about raising 
chickens,” Mrs. Clinton added, exchanging a 
knowing glance with Doctor Keen, who re- 
tumed it with a wink. 

Miss Tyne was not in the poultry-yard. She 
was in her room observing this scene through 
the drawn curtains of the front window. She 
considered the pale young man languidly de- 
sending from the car with no one noticing his 
ethausted condition or offering to help him. 
She recognized the method. She had been 
through it all herself. What she had not sus- 
pected before was perfectly clear to her now, 
that here was another patient to be cured by 
stealth, to be tricked out of the conviction of 
his ills by surroundings which were invincibly 
tomal. For one instant she was indignant. 
Nobody likes to be cheated out of hard-earned 
aches and pains. There are men and women 
vho would die rather than deliberately yield 
to being restored to health. It is too much 
like being stultified and convicted of ludicrous 
weakness rather than illness. Then she re- 

upon the fact that she was really well, 

that she had never felt better. She had for- 
gotten health. She was as well as that. 

nme vy through the hall, her color 

inting as she approached the group still 

talking before the sen 4 

SB me! Is that you, Apsylla?”’ Doctor 
Keen exclaimed, rubbing his eyes affectedly. 

Ithink so, but I am not sure,” she laughed, 
seeting him. 

_ This Started all the talk again in order to 
\ Miss Apsylla, who had been “such a 
just like another member of this family,” 
Clinton explained as they went into the 

a living-room. 
ta Sibinnd Beye a famiiy reunion some-1 

ollie,” Doctor Keen replied meaningly. 
the went off on that tangent, and from 
humerous persons mentioned as having 


Grind Your Flour in an Arcade 


Perhaps you never thought it 
possible to make flour at home, You 
can. Right in your own kitchen an 
Arcade Home Flour Mill will grind 
grains for about one-fourth the price 
of the regular mill product. 


And you’ll have the same kind of 
flour the old-fashioned, water-power 
mills used to make, withall the body- 
building elements of the whole grain 
—healthful and easily digested. 


Buy the grains from your local 
grocer-or feed and grain store. The 
Government urges you to use more 
corn, rye, oats, barley, rice, etc. 
Save as much wheat as possible for 
our fighting men. With the Arcade 


you can combine the ground grains 
in the ways you like best, for bread, 
biscuits, muffins or pastry. Grinds 
all grades, from very coarse to very 
fine. Sift it if you prefer, to remove 
the hulls. 


But to be sure of getting satisfac- 
tory results insist on the genuine 
Arcade Home Flour Mill. If your 
dealer does not sell the Arcade he 
can get you one. Ask him. The 
price is $3.50 east of the Rocky Mts. 


The Arcade is also made with 
larger grinding capacity, equipped 
to be operated by power. Send for 
the free recipe book, “Better Baking 
for Less Money.” 


The Arcade Home Flour Mill 


Made by Arcade Mfg. Co., 


If you want to know how to 


SAVE THE PRICE OF A 
LIBERTY BOND 


turn to “ Making War Ends Meet,” 
Pages 62 and 63 





2004 Arcade Ave., Freeport, Ill 


To introduce our line we will send a hand-made 
sheer nainsook slip or dress, hand-embroi- 
dered yoke finished with fine entre-deux, neck 
and:sleeves trimmed with lace and entre-deux, 
size infants to 2 years for $2.30 special intro- 
duction price. rite for let of beautiful 
models hand-made in old French Quarter of 
New Orleans by French Needleworkers as 
skilled as their cousins in France. 
Satisfaction or money back. 
DE LIS, Dept. A, New Orleans. 


The Trousseau of the War | 


Bride 


(Continued from page 58) 


In addition to the big things for the trous- | a3) “THE CLEANING POLISH” 


seau here is a list of the little things which D  Cealiey onsd cail cece te ea taint ber 


will be helpful: 


Two Philippine embroidered gowns . $ 9.90 

Two Georgette crépe gowns . . . 19.50 

Two Philippine embroidered envelop 
chemises et ade lt RS ali 

Two Georgette crépeenvelopchemises 1 

. .. ere aa 

Two cotton shirts . 

Walking shoes _. . 

Patent-lesther Slippers 

Calfskin gloves = 

White kid gloves 

White cotton gloves 


° 
8 


COCR We 


re) 


fine furniture, pianos, victrolas, autos 
and all varni surfaces. 


1 POSITIVELY GREASELESS 

Use it Tficte You cil be cence 
Easy Flow hardwood floors. You will be delighted. 
ha If not at your dealer's write 
Z Tne ©. W. HAYDEN CO, 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

*This tee printed on bottle of Raby Gloss: 
“If Ruby Gloss ian't a better polish than anything else of 
its kind return the bottle and we will refund your money” 
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Send for Free 
Folder of Rat 
Waste Facts. 


,/ 


Get Two Uses 
from Single Sockets 


You can light your halls 


and dark corners even though 
your electrical sockets are being 
used for the vacuum sweeper. You 
can have both light and power 
from any socket with the 


Also gives you heat and light— 
or an extra lamp—from any one 
socket. Noelectrical appliance need 
remain idle for lack o. an outlet 
and you can banish the bother of 
removing and replacing lamps. 


For Sale at All Electrical Supply Stores 


Made only by 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG.CO. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


Benjamin No. 903 Swivel 
Attachment Plug screws 
into the socket without 
twisting the 

cord, 


Benjamin No. 2450 
Shade Holder enables you 
to use any shade with 

Two-Way 


Fiug. 


It Costs 
Bi More to 
"= Live Because 


jj ia , of Ratsand Mice 


Wecould feed the people 

of Belgium for a whole 

year on what Rats and 

Mice waste annually in the 

United States. They cost us 
yearly over $200,000,000 in the food- 


stuffs they destroy! 


Rat. 
Bis-Kit 


should be used in every patriotic American home. 
It is a sure, quick, clean and easy way to get rid 





Miss Apsylla’s Furlough 


been adopted at one time and another, Mig 
Apsylla inferred that the Clintens had gp. 
ducted a sort of convalescent hospital for years 
along vigorous lines, and that Doctor Keen had 
furnished the patients. 

“Well,” he said presently, flirting a bright 
glance at her, ‘‘aren’t you about ready to go 
back to town?” 

“Why”—she gasped and hesitated—“ye 
I could go.” ‘ 

They laughed; the doctor smacked his knees 
at her obvious reluctance. ' 

“Run along, then, and get your things to. 
gether. We shall just have time to get jp 
before dark, and I must make some calls this 
evening,”’ he told her. 

“But now?” she asked, glancing hurriedly 
at the affirmative faces of the Clintons, , 

“Yes, my dear, we never let more than one 
patient in here at a time. That is the secret 
of our success. They do not get the chance to 
barter symptoms,” he answered, shamelessly 
revealing his perfidy. ; , 


N the way back to town they discussed the 
Clintons. 

“It is ten years since I sent my first patient 
suffering from nervous prostration to the 
Clintons. Since then I must have sent a hun- 
dred. I doubt if any hospital in the country 
can show as large a percent of recoveries,” he 
told her. 

“But how do they do it?” she asked. 

“Well, you should know what nervous pros- 
tration is,” he answered, smiling at the road 
ahead without looking at her, “but probably 
you do not know or even suspect the nature 
of the disease. Properly speaking, it is nota 
disease at all, that is, not a physical ailment. 
Poor people, very delicate women who work 
hard at the most exhausting labor, never have 
it. They rarely ever do,’ because the grim 
emergencies of their lives do not permit them 
to risk the relaxation of nervous disorders. 
They must keep doing, to live. But we find 
such cases among another class, men and 
women who think in terms of feeling, persons 
who get an idea, any idea, and stick to it too 
long—until the gun kicks, so to speak. I have 
always contended that nervous prostration 
was nothing but the results of a fixed idea in 
highly organized brain centers. ‘That is the 
theory I go on when I send patients to the 
Clintons. They do not nurse, therefore they 
never increase self-consciousness, which is the 
worst symptom of neurasthenia. Courage and 
health are principles of living with those 
women, not matters of moods and tenses.” 

“Yes, that is true,” Miss Apsylla agreed 
thoughfully. 

“You see, my dear, they are thoroughly, 
really good. That is perfect health, and very 
rare,” he went on. : 

“They—they are wonderfully _ patriotic, 
though I never heard the war mentioned there. 
I did not know until yesterday that Mrs. Clinton 
has two sons in the army,” Apsylla put in. — 

“That is why the girls are plowing this 
year,” he returned. 

“Do you know how they made me feel when 
I discovered that? I felt like the Pharisee who 
stood on the street corner showing his phylac- 
taries and prayer bags!’’ she said. 

“Ves, one would. Still, no doubt your 
patriotic campaign through the country 
good,” he put in kindly. 

“TI hope so, but now I can not just talk of 
speak any more about the things we ought fo 
do during this war. I must really do some 
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of them. Rats and Mice are eager for it. They 
. die outdoors. Carefully packed, 25c 
and 35c a package at all Drug and 
General Stores. 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO. 


thing myself. I feel the need of deeds,” she 
said gravely. 
“That is the same point of view which leads 
always to the front,” he agreed, nodding his 
: : head emphatically. “Our army in France 
Springfi eld, Ohio will help the Allies to victory, but the amy 
— 2 thet will save this country hesg at home = 
made up of people Itke our friends back there 
on the Clinton farm, who do the right things, 
who hope the best things. They are the silent 
patriots who can not be vanquished. 
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Out of the way, yet ready 
for instant use. 


Take it with you to the 
Red Cross workroom. 










J) ° — Portable Electric 
AU “tS Sewing Machines 
Once you experience the ease and convenience and joy of operat- 


ing a Davis Portable Electric, you will never again be satisfied to 
return to the drudgery of the old foot pedal. 








The Davis Portable Electric takes the drudgery right out of sewing and makes 
a pleasure of it. 


It conserves health and promotes thrift. It is a necessity in every well-managed home. 
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Use It Anywhere 


You can sew anywhere about the house 
—in the living room, the bedroom, on 
the porch, or you can pick it up and 
take it with you to your Red Cross 
workroom. Anywhere that you can 
get electric current you can use your 
electric sewing machine. 
The cost of operation is only one-third 
ie os lisht end cent an hour. And the Davis is so 
is corr on ———. that you reasonable in price, too. Three models 
would y lt about as readily as YOU We have anintcresting proposition forthe T4Nging from $39.75 to $51.50. Cat- 
move an electric fan. best electrical dealer in each community. alog sent upon request. 


THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Sewing Machines since 1862 





Easily Controlled 


The Davis Portable Electric is con- 
trolled simply by a touch of the foot. 
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It starts and stops, runs fast or slow 
at your will. 
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It does fully a third more work in an 
hour than the old foot-power machine, 
and does it with almost no physical 
effort on your part. 
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If Germs Were as 
Big as Rabbits 


everybody would take stern measures to 
destroy them. As it is, thousands still 
refuse to believe in germs because they 
cannot see them. 

Germs exist — a constant menace to 
health and life. The inactivity of ignor- 


ance allows them to spread. Enough 
germs to destroy your family can live on 
a bathtub stopper or lurk in the imper- 
ceptible dust between floor boards 

You can make your home germ-proof 
with 


Disinfectant 


It totally annihilates germ life at the instant of contact. 


A 25c bottle makes two gallons of powerful disinfectant; a 50c bottle makes five 
gallons. Wipe woodwork with the solution occasionally, and when sickness is rife, 
daily at least. Use it often in garbage cans, sinks and in toilets; in scrubbing water 
and in dark, sunless corners. Take these easy and economical precautions and you 
will-make a better fight against disease than it can make against you and yours. 


Important directions with every bottle. 


Lysol Shaving Cream contains Lysol: kills 
germs on razor and brush, guards the tiny 
cuts from infection, gives the antiseptic and 
comfortable shave. If-your dealer hasn't 
it, ask him to order a supply for you. 
Price 25c. 


Lysol Toilet Soap contains Lysol, and there- 
fore protects the skin from germ infection. 
It is refreshingiy soothing and healing, and 
helpful for improving the skin. Ask your 
dealer If he hasn't it, ask him to order it 
for you. Price 25c. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists, 99 William St., New York 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
PLEDGE TO BUY W.S.S. REGULARLY 


October Good Housekeeping 


OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND 


, a An & nk 

True Lysol is made, 
bottled, signed and 
sealed by Lehn & Fink. 
Accept only when sold 
in original yellow 
package. 
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Mirandy on the Liberty 
Loan 


(Continued from page 32) - 


Dey’s gwine to scrap over de Liberty Bonds 
we leave behind us. An’ dey ain’t gwine to 
cash ’em in for de money value neidder. 

““Dey’s gwine to frame ’em an’ hang ’em 
on deir walls, dey’ll be dat proud of ’em, lak 
Mis’ Cadwalader Jones, what I washes for, 


has got her fambly tree hung in de front hall’ 


where ev'ybody dat comes in de do’ can see 
hicde fust thing.’ 

“For dem: Liberty Bonds is gwine to show 
where’ deir grandmas an’ grandpas stood in 
de’great war, an’ tell de tale of whedder dey 
was slackers or not, an’ dere ain’t gwine to be 
no argyfyin’ ’bout de matter.’ De bonds will 
¢ell’de tale, an’ dere won’t be no gwine behind 
dé feturns.” : 
ee . : 

“T DONE sen’ my son to de war,” says Sis 
#-Sapphiry, wid de air of a woman what 
‘has done done herself proud. 

“So fur, so good,” ’spons I, “an’ de next 
thing to do is to back him up wid de last red 
cent you’s got. Hit sholy does look lak dat 
dem folks what ain’t got no flesh an’ blood 
dat dey can send to de front to fight to pertect 
deir country ought to consider hit a privilege 
dat dey can send deir poor, miserabul, blood- 
Iess dollars to fight for hit. Seems lak dey’d 
be standin’ up in line fo’ deep to git a chanct 
to buy dese heah Liberty Bonds. But dose 
of us dat has got sons on de front, we’s got 
to buy Liberty Bonds. Ef we don’t, we's 
layin’ down on dem dat’s dearer dan life ‘to 
us, becaze we’s holdin’ back de money to 
save ’em. 

“My boy, Thomas Jefferson George Wash- 
ington Abram Lincoln, is over dere in de 
trenches somewhere, an’ you better believe 
dat I don’t want him to be shiverin’ in de 
cold becaze de Government ain’t got ’nuf 
money to buy him warm clothes, an’ I don’t 
want him to go hungry becaze de Government 


ain't got de price of plenty of hog an’ hominy, | 
an’ in dat gray mawnin’ when he goes over de | 


top to fight for his life wid dem debils I don’t 
want him to git kilt becaze he had a tin 
bayonet instid of a steel one, an’ de machine 


guns is run short of ammunition, an’ de Govern- | 


ment is too poor to send mo’ tanks along. 
“No’m, if we holds back now on de cost 


of de war, we’s jest sendin’ out our sons to | 


be murdered. When hit comes to de show- 
down, hit’s de army dat’s got de biggest 
cannon, an’ de most shrapnel, an’ de finest 
airyplanes what is gwine to win dis war, an’ 


don’t you forgit dat. An’ all of dem war 


fixin’s cost money, and hit’s de folks dat digs 
de deepest down into deir pockets dat’s gwine 
to whip de odder nations to a frazzle. 

“All over dis country, Sis Sapphiry, dere’s 
millions of modders, an’ sisters, an’ wives, lak 
We Is, a weepin’ an’ a fearin’ an’ a prayin’ for 
deir men over dere, an’ all of dem tears, an’ 
fears, an’ prayers is jest dat much waste 
motion an’ loss of time. We ain’t helpin’ 
nobody an’ nothin’ by hit, an’ we ain’t gwine 
to help nobody an’ nothin’ ontel we shuts up, 
an gits up, an’ puts our tears, an’ fears, an’ 
prayers into Liberty Bonds. 

' “I ain’t sayin’ a word against prayer, Sis 
Sapphiry, but I done took notice dat Gawd 
don't ‘listen to nobody till dey gits on de job 
deirselves, an’ -we women would be doin’ 
somethin sho’ ’nuf to help win dis war, if 
we'd git up off of our knees an’ go to wuk to 
make money to hand over to de Government 
to’buy bombs to drop on dem Huns, instid 
of axin’ de Lawd to wuk a miracle an soften 
de hearts of dem what-ain’t got no heart. 

An’ whenever we women gits to wipin’ 
de tears away from our eyes, when we thinks 
bout our sons, wid a Liberty Bond, we ain’t 
Swine to have ‘so much to cry ’bout. An’ if 
‘vy time we got scart ’bout what’s happenin’ 
to our boys, we went out an’ subscribed for 
nuf War Savin’ Stamps to pay for ’nuf 
cartridges to kill seventy-’leven Germans, 


An Oil Stove as Cheery 
as an Open Fire 


* 
THE SUCCESS OIL HEATER 


A Brand New Type of Oil Heater that is not 
only Convenient and Economical but also De- 
pendable, Efficient and Mighty Attractive 


EROSENE is the answer to the uncertainties of 
Coal andGas. It’s Plentiful—Cheap—Easy to 
Get—and furthermore it’s Practical. With a SUC- 
CESS HEATER you can use Kerosene for a reliable 


and inexpensive day-in-and-day-out fuel all winter. 


SUCCESS HEATERS are made with Copp:r 
Plated Reflector Back thus producing in an Oil 
Heater the same cheerful radiance that makes 
Gas and Electric Heaters so altractive. But 
that’s not all: Success Oil Heaters are as 
efficient as they are good looking. The two 
burner size, for instance, will heat a room 12 
x 14 feet for 15 hours on one gallon of oil. 
Moreover SUCCESS HEATERS are Odor- 
less, Safe and Clean. 


Made in One, Two and Three Burner sizes and 
carried in most good Furniture and Department 
Stores. Ask for it by Name so that you will 
sure of getting the efficient SUCC Round 
Wick, Center Draft Burner. If your dealer hasn’t 
his stock in write us and we wii! see that you are 
supplied. 


Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass & Glass Co. 
PITTSBURGH Dept. 8 PENNSYLVANIA 











29 TIMES 
STRONGER | 
THAN PLAIN 


STEEL are kept 


| iiioaes Dried * 
| Vegetables 
and Fruits 


Witt’s Canand Pail are made of heavy, 
deeply corrugated steel—29 times 
stronger than plain steel. They are 
dent-proof. A special galvanizing pro- 
cess makes them rust-proof. They out- 
last two ordinary cans. Special lids that 
fit air-tight make Witt’s Can and Pail 
absolutely sanitary. They are sealed 
tight as a vault. Odors and garbage 
are kept in; flies and dogs kept out. 
Buy Witt’s for your home. It saves 
you money. Write for booklet and 
name of your nearest 

Witt dealer. 

THE WITT CORNICE CO. 

Dept. C-3 Cincinnati, Ohio 

Look for the Yellow 
Label 


These containers are as practical as tin and glass 
for the packi .g of dried fruits and vegetables and 
very much more economical. Absolutely air-tight, 
moisture-proof and light-resisting. All of the full, 
natural flavor, as well as the color and aroma of 
the contents are retained. Weis Centainers are 
made of pure Spruce Wood Fibre, immersed in 
hot refined paraffine after they are formed. 
Coated inside and outside with odorless, tasteless 
paraffine wax. — sealed airtight with simple 
sealing tools. U: by Commercial and Commu- 
nity Dehydrators, Cann.ng Clubs, etc. Approved 
by Federal and State Agricultural Departments 
and leading Educators. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


To introduce these practical containers in the 
home we will send parcel post prepaid anywhere 
in the United <tates—twelve each of five sizes— 
for $1.90. Ideal for cream, buttermilk, cottage 
cheese, etc. Leak-proof and Sanitary. Many 
sizes. Booklet and sample on request. 





THE y Aa FIBRE CONTAINER CORPORATION 
200 West Front Street, Monroe, Mich. 


In using advertisements see page II 
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Fumie DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES EEmcmn ES 


Backgrounds of Beauty for Practical Duty 


Don’t think of mere walls. Consider them as back- 
grounds!—beautiful, velvety, soft-tinted backgrounds— 
artistic settings—that emphasize the beauty of pictures 
and fine furniture and yield the harmony of luxury, com- 
fort and good cheer. 


Harrison’s Sanitary Flat Wall Finish 
(A Du Pont Product) 
will impart~ this atmosphere to any room in your home. 
It's practical, too; because a little soap and water quickly 
remove any marks of seil or dust. 


* Made in many tints and shades—to.work out any conceivable 
color scheme—and applied easily to old or new walls. 


Write for our new book ‘‘The Ideal Finish.” 
HARRISON WORKS 


@ (Owned and Operated by 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Householé 
Lari eicoceie 
Kalamazoo Stoves,’ 


LET THE 
66 9 
HOLYOKE” * 
: Help Reduce the 
“High Cost of Living” 

Install a Kerosene 7 

bo sd Heater and teal 
egin at once to save i direct from m: 

. fuel bill } ship on 30 days’ trial—cash 
on your fuel bill. easy payments — unlimited, un- 
Kerosene, the ideal conditional guarantee. Writeat 
fuel —low priced — ~~ a3 once, Ask for Catalog No.107 » 
safe—easy to handle s 
and everywhere 
available. 

Why not have the hot water con- 
veniences of the city in the country and 
suburban districts and yet have them 
at a less expense? 

_ Learn more about this Wonderful Heater which 
is serving thousands daily. 

NOTE—This heater may be connected to the regular range boiler 
withont interfering with the range connections—it not being necessary 
to install a epecial storage tank. re 

Ask your plumber—Progressive Plumbers install | f fare) 
and recommend it —or write us for literature. cs A Kal O IX A LOO 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY Direct to You 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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Mirandy on the Liberty 
Loan 


we wouldn’t have to tremble wid fright for 
long, becaze we’d soon have our boys back 
wid us. Dat’s what we women is got to do 
Sis Sapphiry. We’s got to cash in our feelin’s 
an’ when women takes to doin’ dat, Gawd save 
de soul of de one dey is after.” 

“I was sort of savin’ up my money to buy 
me a red-plush sofy dis winter, dat I’s been 
a honin’ after for ten years,” says Sis Sapphiry, 
“an’ I can’t git hit if I has to inch, an’ pinch, 
an’ scrinch to buy a Liberty Bond.” 

“My land, woman,” ’sclaims I, “ain’t you 
never heard tell ’bout what dem Huns done 
done to de women in France an’. Belgium? 
Looks to me lak dat de cry of dem modders 
what saw deir daughters torn from deir arms 
an’ flung to de German army lak you flings 
cat meat to hungry dogs woulda reached to de 
ears of ev’y odder. modder in de worl’, dough 
she was a million miles off an’ as deaf as a 
post. 

“Much comfert you’d git sittin’ on yo’ red- 
plush sofy if you’d seen dat. thing done to 
your Maud Gladys Geraldine! An’ furder- 
more, dere wouldn’t be no red-plush sofy 
left to you. Your house would be burnt, 
an’ your husband kilt, an’ your daughters so 
dat you would beseech Gawd to take ’em, 
an’ you’d be wukin’ in de fields fo’teen hours 
a day, an’ beat wid a whip. whenever yo’ 
feeble old hands didn’t -wuk fast ’nuf an’ yo’ 
tired old back give out. 

“Dat’s what'll happen to you if we don’t 
win dis war. We won’t be sittin’ up on 
red-plush sofys countin’ up de money we’s 
got in de savin’s bank, becaze dem German 
folks is mighty efficient when hit comes to 
takin’ ev’ything in sight. So you is got de 
choice betwixt lendin’ what you got to Uncle 
Sam an’ gittin’ it back wid interest, or havin’ 
de Kaiser take it from you an’ fling you in 
prison becaze you ain’t got mo’.” 

“Looks to me lak it’s up to de men folks 
to raise de money for dis war,” says Sis 
Sapphiry, who is dat thrifty she would skin a 
flea for hits hide an’ tallow. 


“HOO, Sis Sapphiry,” ’spons I, “you knows 
jest as well as I does dat de real savin’s- 
bank in dis country is in de women’s stockin’s, 
an’ dat de wealth of a nation is pinned tight wid 
a safety-pin in de front of de women’s corsets. 
We women is got more money hid away in 
de broke’ teapot on de back of de pantry shelf, 
an’ tucked under de corner of de parlor carpet, 
an’ betwixt de leaves of de fambly Bible 
dan dere is in de Treasury at Washington. 

“Why, dere’s ’nuf women dat’s got ’nuf 
money saved up for deir funerals to take up 
dis whole issue of Liberty Bonds, an’ dey’d 
do it if dey had ’nuf sense fo know dat dis 
war is de world’s funeral an’ we'll all be de 
corpses if we don’t win hit. 

“‘An’ as for our husbands, I leave it to you, 
Sis Sapphiry, as a married woman what’s had 
’sperience, if hit ain’t de wife dat says which 
way de money goes. All dat a man does is 
to earn hit. His wife saves hit, if hit is saved, 
an’ she spends hit. An’ if she says buy Liberty 
Bonds, dey buys ’em, or dey puts de money 
in funnygraphs, an’ tin Lizzies, an’ red-plush 
sofys, an’ odder vanities. 

“Dat’s why hit’s up to us women to make 
dis heah Liberty Bond sale go. Hit’s our one 
chance to help. We women can’t fight, but 
we can stan’ behind de men dat is fightin’ 
an’ hand ’em de weapons to fight wid an’ de 
food to fight on. An’ dere never was any man 
yit dat lost out in a scrap dat had a fightin’ 
mad woman wid him. zi 

“Dat’s why I’s a takin’ in more washin’ 
an’ wearin’ my old clothes instid of sittin 
‘round in dis year’s new-style, high-water 
skirts cryin’ my eyes out ’bout dis cruel wat 
an’ wishin’ hit would end. JI’s a wukin’ an 
a savin’ to buy Liberty Bonds, an’ when I 
does dat, I’s helpin’ to end de war. Dats 
what!” 





Given away! 
One pound can of 
Old English Wax 


To overt F urchaser of an OLD 
ENGLISH WAXER AND POLISH- 
ER-—the new device that makes the 
polishing of floors as easy as dusting 
them with a mop~—will be given a 
pound can of Old English Wax. 


Users write us that this new device 
requires only one-half as much wax 
as hand method, only one-third of 
the time, and gives more uniform re- 
sults. Simple in construction, the 
Old English Waxer and Polisher will 
last for years. 


At paint, hardware, drug, house fur- 

nishing and department stores. If 

not obtainable at your dealer's, remit 

to us; we will supply you both Polish- 

er and Wax direct, parcel post pre- 

peid. Price, East of Denver, $3.00; 
enver and West, $3.50. 


One easy polishing 


| lasts for months 


‘ne Try this simple, economical way of keep- 
wid ing your floors and furniture so beautiful - * 


“5 that your friends will always admire them 

a LD ENGLISH WAX is so very easy to use that you can “do over” 
3ible your floors and furniture yourself and thus be relieved of the worry 
and expense of getting outside help, which issoscarceat present. And your 


‘nuf friends will think you have had the work done by a professional finisher. 


e up . ; 

eyd Note how easy this way is 

li Just apply a light film of Old English Wax and then polish to a bright 
finish. A rag and a can is all you need. Orif you wish, you can make 
floor polishing even easier with the new Waxer and Polisher. 


This polishing wax forms a rich, mellow finish that protects the wood 
itself, brings out the beauty of every grain. Yet so hard, tough and 
wear-resisting is this glass-like film that it will last for months. Hot 
water, heel marks, the rough knocks of children can’t get through it. 

All that is necessary to keep floors and furniture lustrous is the regular dusting you give 
them and an occasional ‘‘touching up’? with wax at spots where the wear is extra heavy. 
Buy a can of Old English Wax today. See for yourself how easy this part of the 


household work can be made. Used exclusively in’ thousands of homes and fine 
public buildings. 


The polish that helps 
make housework easy 


Mail coupon for free book Mail this 


Contains expert advice based on 26 years’ experience. Tells the most satisfactory coupon 
and economical way to care for 


Hardwood floors Woodwork Table tops - Pianos 
Softwood floors Linoleum Leather goods _—‘Victrolas 
Furniture Automobile finish 


Address THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 1316 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
How to clean your floors 


Clean your waxed, varnished or shellaced floors always with OLD 

ENGLISH BRIGHTENER. It makes the original finish last twice 

as long. It not only cleans but polishes, brightens and protects as th ; a 
against wear. It will not remove wax or injure the finest finish. ao ox ea oy 


In using advertisements see page II 
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LIQUIDS AND PASTES FOR BLACK.WHITE.TAN, 
AND OXBLOOD (DARK BROWN) SHOES 


PRESERVE THE LEATHER er 


Your shoes will last. longer if you use 2 IN | SHOE POLISHES, and brought 
longer wear means buying fewer pairs of shoes each year. These polishes inleun 
keep the leather soft and pliable and prevent cracking. 2 IN | SHOE was the 


. A ° te S h Ss 

POLISHES will save money on shoes for all the family and their quick, cient 
brilliant, lasting shine will best “keep your shoes neat. = 
any ha 
THE F.F.DALLEY CORPORATIONS, LIMITED, 7. 
B UFFALO, N.Y. ib on 
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5000 Homes: Are Planned 
to Make Housework Easy 


(Continued from page 45) 


woman working in the kitchen? Is a com™ 

ition floor comfortable to stand on, and 
will her output of work be affected by her 
comfort? Upon these grounds alone the com- 

ition or cement floors fall down, because 
they can not be made with a resilience that 
will make them comfortable. A wood floor 
js not a permanent floor, largely because 
women have so long considered a scrubbing- 
brush, a strong soap powder, and plenty of 
water the proper treatment of wood, and 
therefore it takes comparatively few years to 
spoil even the best wood floors installed in 
kitchens. Moreover, the harder wood floors 
are almost as hard to stand on continuously 
as composition. 


The Ideal Flocr Covering 


The question seemed solved by the INsTITUTE 
suggestion of a linoleum properly cemented 
down and waxed before the house was to be con- 
sidered complete by the builders or architects. 
The necessity for waxing was at once evident 
when two pieces of linoleum were placed on the 
conference table. Into the one piece the 
InstituTE had carefully rubbed a paste wax, 
enough of it so that the entire inlay was 
permeated. No further treatment of this 
character need ever be used. I accent this fact 
particularly because only this week a house- 
keeper writes in that she liked the wax treat- 
ment save that it cost so much to renew it. 
The second piece of linoleum had received no 
treatment at all. The two were placed on the 
floor, and the committee defaced both with 
footmarks. A damp cloth removed the soil 
from the waxed linoleum; scrubbing would 
not remove the soil from the untreated lino- 
leum. At once it was decided to lay the entire 
first floor in the less expensive homes with 
cemented linoleum in subdued. patterns as 
closely resembling wood as. possible. It must 
not»be forgotten that unless the cementing 
and waxing policy is followed in adopting 
linoleum as a floor, the INstT1TuTE does not 
advise its use, because tacked down it is merely 
a floor covering under which soil, water, and 
possibly vermin can find a way. One woman 
ask$uis why we do not advise a shellac or varnish 
treatient for linoleum. It is for the same 
reason that a printed linoleum is not a good 
investment. By shellacking or varnishing in- 
laidifinoleum you are obtaining only the prac- 
tical durability of the printed linoleum, and 
just.as soon as the shiny surface wears through, 
your troubles will begin all over again. 

Only recently the InstrruTE has proved that 
the most obstinate marks of soil on a waxed 
lindleum: can be removed with a. pad of fine 
steel wool and a scrubbing-brush without 
damage. or scratching to the linoleum itself. 
It chappened that an extremely inefficient 
kerosene oil burner required testing in the 
IxstituTE, because, although we knew from 
its-design that the burner would not operate 
well, nevertheless it is the policy of the 
INsTITUTE to test first and decide afterward. 
The test resulted in a black soot deposit on 
the linoleum around the installation. It was 
ground in through the operator’s passing 
back and forth, but treatment with a pad 
of steel wool with plenty of soap and water 
brought the linoleum pattern back in all its 
freshness. We can safely advise it for all waxed 
linoleum. y 

The final point brought up for consideration 
was the color scheme of kitchens for these 
homes. The Institute believes that more 
efficient work is possible in pleasing surround- 
Ings and that these can be secured by a 
armonious color scheme that will not entail 
any harder work than one less carefully 
chosen. Hard, glossy paint is as easily cleaned 
° It is a soft, pinkish gray as if it were a hard, 
Slate gray. See that paint is glossy and that 
I service trim is plain in outline. But let it 

as attractive in color as possible. 








Clothes Washed and Dried Ready 
For Ironing In 30 Minutes With 








WASHING & DRYING WEIL: 





HE Laun-dry-ette not 

only washes clothes per- 
fectly without rubbing or 
wear, but also dries them 
without a wringer. It is a 
combined washing machine 
and centrifugal dryer. 


When the clothes are washed you 
simply press down a foot pedal and 
in One or two minutes the load of 
clothes is wringer-dry ready for the 
line. In fifteen minutes more, if 
you wish, the dryer will deliver the 
clothes just damp enough to iron 
immediately. 

With the electrically driven Laun- 


out the heavy, hot, wet clothes 
piece by piece to put them through 
the wringer. ‘There is no. wringer 
to tear delicate fabrics, break or pull 
off buttons. 

Clothes last longer and are washed 
cleaner with less work if you‘use the 
Laun-dry-ette.’ And when you can- 


‘not or do not want to hang clothes 


to dry you can take them right 
from the machine to the ironing 


board. 


Simple, safe, sanitary. . Costs only 
two cents an hour for electric cur- 
rent. Copper tub, tinned - inside. 
Entire mechanism enclosed. Splen- 
didly built—yet the Laun-dry-ette 
costs no more than the ordinary 





dry-ette you don’t have to lift galvanized type of washing machine. 


Write for booklet and name of nearest dealer 


THE HOME SPECIALTY COMPANY 


1051 Power Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
N. Y, office: Laun-dry-ette Sales Co. Inc., 36 West 37 St. 





Our Clothes -in War Time 


(Continued from page 55) 








roughness in trimming, whether it be “wool fur” or wool embroidery, is quite notice- 
able. The coats, like the skirts, are straight. The chemise tunic we have seen so - 
long from this house is being replaced by slightly draped, loosely fitted waists, with 
the neck-line most often square or oval. 

Devt1tet’s clothes are very pretty this season, pretty and yet of a simplicity. 
Though straight, there is a tendency toa curve at the waist-line, and more than once you 
see a gay colored waistcoat. One simple frock for wear under the cloaks for all 
manner of war-time work is a one-piece, straight affair buttoned to the throat, and 
straight down the front. It is hard to believe that we will wear high necks to any 
extent, nor does one model make a fashion, but we note it in passing. Dceuillet’s cloaks 
are all ample, loosely belted, and with or without fur for collar and sleeves. 

LANVIN shows ample cloaks, frequently worn over straight belted frocks with scarf 
collars wrapped about the throat. Many of these frocks open in the back, showing the 
base of the neck. Throughout the collection the line is straight, though the skirts are 
sometimes trimmed with folds which suggest the panels of the summer. 

Paquin fits her coats more closely at the waist, but giving some flare below, and 
sometimes shows trimming of crosswise flounce-like sections. As in previous seasons, 
Paquin shows the waistcoat, and uses it with blouses which cross in the front surplice 
fashion, and tie at a low waist-line in the back over a straight panel. In this collection, 
as in many others, cape coats are shown. As for colors, there is much brown—brown 
of different shades, running to the golds—-much blue, and brown combined with black. 
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A Recipe for 


3 Tablespoonfuls Brown Sugar Maple Marshmallow Custard 


14 
i Maple Syrup Boil the syrup and sugar together three minutes. 
bey ; Cool and mix with the beaten eggs, milk, salt and 
2% Cupfuls Milk Vanilla Pour into custard cups, or a pudding 
dish, stan¢ in a pan partly full of hot water, and 
bake in a moderate oven. When cold, decorate 
as follows: Take the marshmallows singly on a 
fork and dip for a moment in boiling water. 
Arrange four on the top of each custard with a 
cherry in the center. 









14 Teaspoonful Salt 

1 Teaspoonful Burnett’s Vanilla 
14 Pound Marshmallows 

6 Candied Cherries 


























-keep your pledge 
it \in a pleasant way 







URNETT’S Vanilla will help you 

keep your pledge—it makes sim- 
plicity delicious. Just a touch of that 
rich, mellow flavoring will make the 
dullest war-food welcome. 



















Suspender Waists 


, Kazoo Suspender Waists, by prop- 
erly distributing the weight of 
clothing without undue pull or strain, 
tend to prevent stooping shoulders. 
Romping boys and girls should all 
wear the Kazoo—it’s so comfortable. 
The sizes are 4 to 18 years. 

The price of the Kazoo is now 75c, or leather 
trimmed $1.00—20c extra in Canada. 


You can buy the Kazoo at all good stores. 
‘In case you cannot get just the Kazoo you 
want, order direct, giving name of nearest 
dealer. If you do not like the Kazoo we will 
return the full price you paid for it. Style 
You will be glad to see our booklet B 

“‘ The Right Way to Dress Kiddies.’’ 

Just tellus you want it—there is no 

charge. 


THE HARRIS SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Dept.G, 694 Broadway at 4th St., New York 
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Sisters 
(Continued from page 28) 


nurses and their fuss, she said. She was per. 
|verse with doctors. In an unbelievably fos 
|time her magnificent constitution had re. 
|sponded; she was well again, at his side at the 
|steamer-rail, as eager for the sights and sounds 
jand smells of the Orient as if she had never 
|heard of a sick-room. 
| Her only sentiment was for babies and small 
|animals. She would cuddle rabbits or birds 
|against her brown, lean cheek and hug her set- 
ter enthusiastically. Peter suffered an agony 
|of sympathy whenever she spoke of a child. 
“T’d hate all the preliminary fussing, Pete— 
we both would—but, oh, if the Lord would send 
me six or eight of them!” 





the confident voice soften, and then only was 
Alix no longer a flat, straight, splendid boy, but 
a woman indeed. 


XIII 


|CHERRY, he saw at once, was different in 
every way. Cherry was full of softness, of 
|ready response to any appeal, of sympathy and 
|comprehension. She had been misunderstood, 
unhappy, neglected; she had developed through 
suffering a certain timidity that was almost a 
shrinking, a certain shy clinging to what was 
kind and good. 

Her happiness here was an hourly delight to 
both Alix and himself.. She seemed to flower 
softly; every day of the simple forest life 
|brought her new interest, new energy, new 
bloom. She and Alix washed their hair again, 
dammed the creek again, tramped and sang 
duets again. Sometimes they cooked, often 
they went into the old, senseless spasms of 
|laughter at nothing, or almost nothing. 
| One evening, when in the sitting-room there 
|} was no other light than that of the fire that a 
|damp July evening made pleasant, about a 
|week after her arrival, Cherry spoke for the 
first time of Martin. She had had a long letter 
from him that day, ten pages written in a flow- 
ling hand on the lined paper of a cheap hotel, 
| with a little cut of the building standing boldly 
|against a mackerel sky at the top of each page. 
| He was well; he had some of his dinners at the 
hotel but lived at home; he had been playing 
la little poker and was luckier than ever. He 
| was looking into a proposition to go to El Paso, 
and would let her know how it panned out. 
|The letter ended with the phrases: “Have a 
| good time, Babe, and write me; send me a line 
{when you can. I have been running some with 
| Joe King, but I am not strong for that crowd.” 
It was signed, “Aff’ly, Mart.” 

Peter had been playing the piano lazily 
| when the letter was tossed to Cherry by Alix, 
who usually drove into the village every mom- 
ing after breakfast for marketing and the mail. 
He had seen Cherry glance through it, seen 
‘the little distasteful movement of the muscles 
|about her nose, and seen her put it carelessly 
/under a candlestick on the mantel for later 
consideration. At luncheon she had referred 
ito it, and now it evidently had caused her to 

‘be thoughtful and a little troubled. 

2 





“Mart may go to El Paso,” she said pres- 
ently with a sigh. 

“To stay?” Peter asked quickly. 

Cherry shrugged. ‘As much as he stays 
anywhere,” she answered dryly. 

“H’m! Does that mean you?” Alix asked. 

‘I suppose that’s his plan,” Cherry said life- 
lessly. 
| “It’s a rotten place,” Peter offered thought- 
|fully. “At least 1 should think it would be, 
‘he added more moderately, “to select fora 
| permanent home.” : 
|] always say that a place where the natives 
‘are black or yellow isn’t fit for white people 
Style | or the natives would be white!” Alix explain 
brightly. 
| All mining towns are horrible,” Cherry 
| said with gloomy fervor. “They’re raw, crude, 
| coarse places, and the people in them are just 
‘as bad.” 
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Then and then only did the bright eyes and - 
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“The Most Wonderful Soup I Ever Tasted” 


TASTED it at Mrs. . . . . ’s, who is the best cook in town. It is smooth 
and creamy, and has a flavor you can’t describe in words. It was so good 
that there was not a drop left in anyone's plate. Here’s the recipe: 


1 quart milk 1 tablespoon flour, level A little white pepper 3 stalks celery, chopped —} teaspoon salt 
1 small onion grated __ tablespoon butter 1 bay leaf z saltspoon celery salt A dash of paprika. 


cAnd one cupful— 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


POROROROFOROROROROAOK 


Heat milk in a double boiler. Add peanut butter, onion, bay leaf. * 
chopped celery and other seasoning. While milk is heating, melt butter 
in a separate sauce pan, stirring in the flour, as for cream sauce. When 
smooth, add the hot milk, after straining through a sieve. Serve at once, 
with croutons, 

No wonder the soup is so delicious. Is not Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter one of the most carefully-wrought flavors in 
the world? A valuable food, too—its food value three times 
that of steak and four times that of eggs—and owing to its 
richness in natural peanut oil, it saves animal fats. Order 
Beech-Ntt Peanut Butter from your grocer and serve this 


wonderful soup today. 


BreecH-Nut Pacxinc Company, Canajonariz, New York 
“Foods of Finest Flavor” 

BRAND NEW RECIPES: Write today for the booklet “A Hundred and One Recipes with 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter.” Delicious dishes for breakfast, luncheon, dinner. Practical, timely. 
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ALL the good of the grain, 


flaked and sterilized by our spe- 
cial process, which brings out the full 
richness of the natural rye flavor. 


Easy to cook, easy to digest, nourish- | 
ing and healthful. . 


Recipes on every package for tasty bread, 
muffins, cookies, puddings, ete. 


If you would know how delicious muffins can 
be, get a package of Cream of Rye today and try 
this recipe : 


Beat the yolks of three eggs, add one pint milk, 
stir carefully with one cup white flour, add two cups 
Cream of Rye, one tablespoon melted butter and , a ; 

one-half teaspoon salt. Beat the whites of eggs un- Vs : TT reprdac 
til very stiff, stir this into the mixture carefully and . I: “ALi 
add two teaspoons baking powder. Bake in muffin “you € 
rings or gem pans in a quick oven 20 minutes. LY what i 
like, a! 
e | feeling 
If your grocer doesn’t sell Cream of Rye, send us ae aid lee 
his name and we'll see that you are supplied. Ly compla 
“Do 
doesn’t 
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Sisters 


Peter had a moment of pity for her, so young; 
so helpless, so tied. ‘‘Perhaps he won’t want 
ou unti! he is sure of staying!” he offered. 

“Qh, Mart always thinks the last thing is 
the permanent thing,” his wife answered 
wearily. ‘‘He says he’ll want me the middle 
of August.” 

“Oh, help!” Alix said disgustedly. 

Cherry was silent a few minutes, and Peter 
smoked with his eyes on the fire. Alix glanced 
from one to the other, sighed, and glanced 
down at her magazine. , 

“1f”’ Cherry said presently, “if 1 get my 


money, I’ll have enough to live on, won’t I, i 
a — BEST 
“You'll have about forty thousand dollars. as ae n 


“ ; at of 
Yes, at five percent you could live on that—| & i stir or beat thoroughly, 


especially if you lived here in the valley,”| Bim +, ghar grat sot vineger and 

Peter answered after some thought. a eee D ISHES BE I ; ER. 
“Then I want you two to know,” Cherry| | Sige a 2 

went on quietly, with sudden scarlet in her Sie . —— 

cheeks, “that I’m going to tell Martin I think ee eee A U ST e H I L E POWDER is a 

we have tried it long enough.” q 4. _ “diff ” ° Y t 
Peter looked gravely at her, soberly nodded, : z di erent” seasoning. ou use 1 

papel his oo of the fire, but Alix 3 0 instead of pepper, spices, etc. It’s 

spoke in brisk protest. ; : ‘ “Be ° 

Tried it! You mean tried marriage? But a combination of all of them, except 

ane doesn't try marriage. Tes fact. Ivslike|| Memes crx, salt. Forsaladdressings, meats, gravies, 

B, " plespoon e's ile Powdes: b 

“As a matter of fact, it isn’t anything of the 1 heapin Meticopeon tare i pint Menscer stews, soups, there’s 


kind,” Cherry said mildly. SEReMEER eater: deck’ beens ta voter ond nothing quite so good. 
“Lloyd has given you cause, eh?” Peter , vo pagpevistcgaee Je l _ 
took his pipe out of his mouth long enough to pag ort marpraiblpedlare Sold by most dealers in 


ask briefly. ey, the cooked i §=10c., 25c. and 1 |b. 


“Not—not in the way you mean,” she an- : dial 
swered, glad to be discussing the topic. an cans. If your aeaier 
“H’m,” Peter muttered. It was almost as Py = hasn’t it, send 15c. for 
if he were disappointed. i aa Se SS . 1/ d Reci 
“But, Peter,” Cherry went on hesitatingly, NES ) 14-0z. can an ecipe 
appealingly, “it is no more a marriage than if SS Pamphlet prepared by 
we both had—had done everything -and any- : Di f 
thing! He doesn’t—oh, love!” Cherry inter- ? . Henry 1etz, amous 
rupted herself scornfully on the word. “Of 2 chefofthehistoricFaust 


course he doesn’t love me,” she said. “But it : ; ° 
isn’t only that, it’s that we differ in every way, es hetti t C a fe and Bevo Mill. 
about everything. His friends, his ideas, his 5 hile Spaghetti Au Gratin 

feelings about things— I can’t tell you how putin abating duh, put the tablemseee; DEALERS, Ask Your Jobber. 
we jar and jar on each other. No,” said Cherry, bacon grease, add a pint of tomatoes, put on JOBBERS, Write Us. 
beginning to cry a little, “he hasn’t been un- . ~ itt eae 


faithful. I almost wish he had!” Finkog feted chee, lac noe xC. F. Blan! e Tea & 


“Cherry!” Alix protested with affectionate Mi aevends' 63 carve: 
reprdach. 2 . 
“Alix,” the little sister pleaded eagerly, rd ; Coffee Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


“you don’t know what it is, you don’t know F acc aia ae 
what it is! Always meeting people I don’t anufacturers of the world-famous 
likey always living in places I hate, always floust Enstant Coffe & Teo. — 


feeling that my own self is being smothered, | of the Government and thisproduct 
. will therefore be unobtainable until 


and lost, and shrunk, always listening to Mart| af ¢ chateaus aa amaen, Glan 
complaining and criticizing people.” te 4 j * aa lnngtasct Tea, however, is still avail- 

Don’t appeal to Alix,” Peter said. “She 7 able at 30c., from dealers or by mail. 
doesn’t care what she does or where she lives. 
She fraternized with every old-maid school- 
teacher on the steamer, and a booze-fiend, and 
a woman whose husband was a native of 
Borneo. And she would pick out the filthiest | 
lairs in Canton and ask me if it wouldn’t be 
fun to live there.”’ 








, p ‘ » t of Good 
‘THEY all laughed; then Peter added seri- Special fate wall be glad to be of 
ously: “I'll go this far, Cherry. Lloyd service to you in putting you in 
touch with schools offering special 


married you too young.” : c 
“Oh, far too young!” she agreed quickly. training in war work. State kind 
“The thing I—I can’t think of,” she said, “is of work in which you are interested, 
locality preferred, charges, etc. 


Ow young I was—only a little girl. I knew 
nothing; I wasn’t ready to be anybody’s wife!” 
Something in the poignant sorrow of her 
tone went straight to their hearts, and for the) BIG SAVING ON FUEL WITH MY , A Splendid 
> Christmas Gift 


first time Peter had an idea of the real suffer-| 
ing she had borne. Alix’s mouth was rather Kapil, Fireless Cooker AS \ 50c TRa'Strainer DOC 
fac. . \ 


firmly shut, her eyes a little narrowed, her face} - é 
rather sad, as she looked into the fire. | =. fees arice. Saving in fool i now le wide, 4 inch handle, ie cannot 
“If I had a child, even, or if Martin needed © 7 ania saves two-thirds fucl cost. | WN) 2.2: women needs one. Scud 
me,” Cherry said, “then it might be different. , En cavescm Sood. Gives you meee | 5 x. HN Gur Big Git Book pictures 
But I'm only a burden to him.” 4 SO Days’ Trial FREE wae EF Feo 
His letter doesn’t sound as if he thought} 2 ‘Wa Test my Rapid thoroughly. fa By 

of you asa burden,” Alix suggested mildly. | @ng) Wea SOA) cine fet auctor: | VE P52 Pee: 
Ah, well, the minute I leave him he has a| \ Sethe Ful! set of aluminum utensils, my it is full of money-saving sug- 


different tone,” Cherry explained, and Peter| eens a noe si: quien. Tee SoS 





t's a great big help. 


said, with a glance almost of surprise at his F i Wm. Campbell Co. So THE HOLMES CO. 
Wife. ) & pt. 4 Detroit, Mich. — 605 Elmwood, Providence, R. I. 
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T= special Pillsbury Health Bran 

recipes on the package show how 
to make delicious bread, muffins, 
cookies, etc., that you surely will 
enjoy. 

Be sure to ask for Pillsbury’s as it 
is milled especially for human_con- 
sumption. This extra clean, flaky, 
sterilized Bran supplies the roughage 


necessary to correct intestinal and 
digestive troubles. 

Health Bran foods should be made 
a regular part of your daily diet. Ask 
your Doctor. 

You will like bran muffins made 
the Pillsbury way. They have the 
desired laxative effect. 

Insist Upon Pillsbury s At Your Grocers 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
* MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


pp LU SDULY 8. Health Bran 
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Sisters 


“It’s an awfully difficult position for a 
woman of any pride, dear!” 

Alix, kneeling to adjust the fire as she was 
constantly tempted to do, met his look and 
laid a soot-streaked hand on his knee. “Pete, 
dearest, of course it is! But,’ and Alix looked 
doubtfully from one to the other, “but divorce 
is a hateful thing,” she added, shaking her 
head. “It—it never seems to me justifiable!” 

“Divorce is an institution,” Peter said, 
“You may not like it, any more than you like 
prisons or madhouses; it has its uses.’ 

“People get divorces every day,” Cherry 

added. “‘Isn’t divorce better than living along 
in marriage Without love?” 

“Oh, love!” Alix said scornfully. “Love 
is just another name for passion, and selfish- 
ness, and laziness, half the time.” 

“You can say that, because yours is one of 
the happy marriages,” Cherry said. “It might 
be very different—if Peter weren’t Peter!” 

As she said his name, she sent him her trust- 
ing smile, her blue eyes shone with affection, 
and the exquisite curve of her mouth deepened. 
Peter smiled back, looked away in a little con- 
fusion. 

“T can’t imagine the circumstances under 
which I.shouldn’t love you and Peter,” Alix 
summarized it triumphantly. 

“And Martin?” Peter asked. 

‘Ah, well, I didn’t marry Martin,” his wife 
reminded him quickly. “I didn’t promise to 
love and honor Martin in sickness and health, 
for richer for poorer, for better for worse— By 
George!” Alix interrupted herself, in her boy- 
ish way, “those are terrific words, you know, 
And a promise is a promise!”’ 

“And even for infidelity, you don’t believe 
people ought to separate?” Cherry asked. 

“Nonsense!” Peter said. 

“But you said—that Martin never—” 

“No, I’m not speaking of Martin now.” 

“Well, wouldn’t that come under ‘ worser’?”’ 
Alix asked. 

“But, my child,” Peter expostulated kindly, 
““my dear, benighted wife, there is such a thing 
as a soul—a mind—a personality. To be tied 
to a—well, to a coarsening influence day after 
day is living death. It is worse than any bodily 
discomfort.” 

“T don’t see it,” Alix persisted. “TI think 
there’s a lot of nonsense talked about the 
fammy oncompreezy—but it seems to me that 
if you have a home, and meals, and books, and 
friends, and the country to walk in, you—” 

“Oh, heavens, Alix, you don’t know what 
you’re ‘talking about, ” Cherry interrupted her 
impatiently. “Let Peter here go off w ith some 
chorus girl and see how long you—” 

“It’s all very well in books,” Alix interrupted 
her sister in turn, “but in real life I don’t be- 
lieve a woman ever bothers to think whether 
her husband ever murmurs her name in dreams 
or not. I know I take Peter as much for 
granted as I do Tamalpais. If he ever leaped 


“The Thrifty Ink”’ 


SAnabies uudt Guede olf Loum: from the track and stole, or got drunk, or wan- 


! 
dry Work Permanently. Ask + Fr aera EN AMEL dered off after some petticoat, I’d fix him! Td 
your druggist or stationer for ALL THROUGH THE HOUSE be furious, but I don’t see myself leaving 


ag ogg s at 25c a bottle. 84 years him.” 


Always guaranteed. J 
PAYSON'S DELBLE MKC. 226-278 HersawA Nathan, Mas OFrer UU CoS esctiemimetees | nck s bret shout of Taughter, rang, out 





Glass Heads, Steel Points. 
Just push them in with your finger. 

For hanging Pictures,Calendars, Posters, Notices, 
and other Decorations without Disfiguring Walls. 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

“The Hanger with the Twist’’ i | 

For your heavy Pictures, Mirrors, 
Hall-Racks, Clothing, etc., weighing ! 
up to 100 lbs, Easy to use; won't | 
mar walls. 

At Stationery, Hardware 

Photo and Scand l0cStores LOC 

Send 10c for Illustrated Booklet and Samples. 


Moore Push-Pin Company 
Dept. 27 Philadelphia, Pa. 





“The awful thing about that female is that it 
is true,” he told Cherry. “If I ever stray from 
the path of virtue, she’ll scare me to death.” 

“Sometimes I think your marriage is as— 
—as queer as my own,” Cherry said, looking 
from one to the other. 


NOTHING more was said for several days 
upon the subject of a possible divorce. The 
weather continued perfect, and the little house- 
party on the mountain- -top was complete in it- 
self. Cherry often went into the village with 
Alix, to be sure; once they all went to a charity 
affair at Blithedale; sometimes a few womeD 
drove up the winding road in the afternoon, 
and there was ginger-ale and cookies on the 
porch; but most of the time the two sisters 
were alone, with Peter joining them in the 
afternoons. 
One afternoon Peter crossed the porch, tired 
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TRADE MARK 


Give the Children Plenty VALCA Pitted Prunes 
or VALCA Raisins to Eat Direct 
from the Package 


They’re just like candy to them and every 
patriotic housewife is desirous of saving sugar 
and anxious to procure something nourishing and 
healthful for her children to take its place. 


VALCA PITTED PRUNES are excel- 
lent as a natural laxative and eaten between 
meals in place of sweets will be found most 
appetizing. Use more dried fruits in your 
cooking; they are nutritious and will save 


"4, 
Wttpyy, to “tunyy 
Y, 


will make you an economical and tasty 
dessert. Send us the name and ad- 
dress of your Grocer and we will 
mail you free our VALCA Book 
of Recipes of War Time 
Dishes. Don’t fail to try the 
dessert suggested below. 
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Cavanna & Company, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


7 USS 
. Y we \ 
VALCA PITTED PRUNE PIE 


Soak one cupful of VALCA pitted prunes, then cook in the same water until soft. Add one-third 
cupful of sugar or corn syrup, one tablespoonful of lemon juice and a few grains of salt. Line 
a pie plate with pastry, fill with prunes, dredge lightly with flour, pour over the prune syrup 
which should be boiled down to two tablespoonfuls. Cover with strips of pastry in lattice effect 
and bake in a modern oven, until crust is a delicate brown. 
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“Iowa's Pride” Ham 
“Yorkshire Farm" Sausage 


: Bee origina 
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“Iowa's Pride” 


Foods 


Delicious PS EF Dishes 


Try them tomorrow morning. Then get 
our free de luxe recipe book that tells 
how to make over a hundred food delights 


Breakfast is the foundation of a new day. The 
family well-being, depends upon the pleasurable 
satisfaction of the morning meal. These food de- 
lights will start the day right and keep folks fit. 


Send. your name.and.address, also your dealer’s name 


= ~ nd address and we will mail youa complimentary copy 


“the new recipe: book containing} many captivating 
nated by Mrs. Ida C.. Bailey Allen—America’ s 


emost culinary: authority. 


Z OHN MORRELL & Co. 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Other Delightful Breakfast Suppestions 


Morrell’s Roast Beef Hash 
“Yorkshire Farm” Butter 


“Invite An Appetite”’ 


October Good Housekeeping 
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DIN TT NOON OOOO TOT TT 


Beauregard Eggs 
with Bacon 


2 four-inch slices ‘‘Iowa's Pride” 
Bacon to a person 
1 piece of toast to a person 
1 eBB to a person White sauce 
Hard-boil the eggs. Remov e the 
yolks, Chop the whites in 34-inch 
cubes and mix with the white sauce. 
Fry bacon. Place two strips oneach 
slice of toast. Cover bacon and 
toast with white sauce mixture and 
press the yolk of eg%s through a 
sieve over the same. 


Omelet with Green Peppers 
and Bacon 


6 slices ‘Iowa's Pride” Bacon 
4 ees 1 cupful milk 
2 Breen peppers sliced in rings 

% tablespoonful flour 
1 teaspoonful salt 

4 teaspoonful pepper 

Separate e33s. Mix thoroughly 

flour, seasonings, milk and yolks. 
Beat e3 whites stiff and dry, fo 
in milk mixture and fry gently, 4 
til done on bottom, in bacon drip- 
pings left from frying bacon and 
pepper rings. Set omelet in oven 
for a moment to make top firm. 
Fold over and serve garnished with 
the bacon, green p =~ rings and 
radish roses if desire 


Eggs, Scrambled with 
Bacon and Crumbs 


2 ounces ‘Iowa's Pride” Bacon 
1 cupful diced stale bread 

5 ebgs 4 teaspoonful salt 
3 tablespoonfuls milk 

4 teaspoonful pepper 

Cut bacon in dice and fry with 

crumbs until both are browned. 
Pour in eggs beaten with milk and 
seasonings. Scrape up from bottom 
of frying-pan fast as mixture co 
apulates. 


“Towa’s Pride’ Dried Beef 
Morrell’s Corned Beef Hash 
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Sisters 


| 


and hot, and found everything apparently | 


deserted. He dropped into a chair and was 


still breathless from the rapid climb up-hill | 


when stray notes from the piano reached his 
ears, a chord, a carefully played bit of bass, 
then a chord again. Then slowly, but with 
dainty accuracy and even feeling, Cherry 
began to play a strange little study of Schu- 
mann. Peter knew that it was Cherry, because 
Alix’s touch was always firm and sure. More 
«han that, he himself had played this same bit 
no longer ago than last night, and he remem- 
bered now that Cherry had asked him just 
what it was. 

He experienced a sudden and pleasing emo- 
tion; he did not stop to analyze it. But he 
had been ruffled in spirit a moment before; 
Alix had known he was to come on this train 
and had not met him with the car, and while 
he really did not mind the walk up, he disliked 
the feeling that they had entirely forgotten him. 
The car was gone from its usual stand under 
a live oak, but everybody had not forgotten 
him nevertheless. Cherry was deliberately 
recalling the mood and moment that also re- 
called him: And as the notes came slowly but 
precisely from the cool and darkened living- 
room with its fragrant masses of sweet peas 
and fluted Martha Washington geraniums, 
Peter felt contented and serene. He looked 
up at the rise of Tamalpais, only half a tone 
darker than the pale blue sky today; he looked 
off at the range toward the ocean, where shim- 
mers of heat were quivering upward; then he 
settled himself back luxuriously in his wicker 


chair and shut his eyes. Still the plaintive air | 


came, as caressing as a touch. 


PRESENTLY there was silence; then Cherry | 


tried another little study and finished it, and 
the hot summer stillness reigned again. The 


valley swam under a haze of pure heat; a | 


buzzard hung motionless over the cabin, and 
the dry air was sweet with resinous scents of 
pines, and manzanita, and even of tarweed. 
With a sense that he had been dozing, if only 
for a few minutes, Peter opened his eyes. 
Framed in the cabin doorway, poised like a 
butterfly against the dark background of the 
room, stood Cherry. He knew that she had 


been standing so for some time, for a full min- | 


ute, perhaps more. 


She was looking straight at him; one hand | 


was hanging at her side, the other laid over her 
heart, as if she had involuntarily put it there 


when she saw him. Her corn-colored hair was 


a little loosened; she was not smiling. She 
wore something limp and transparent, of white, 
he thought, or pale, pale blue, like the sky, with 
faint stripes making her figure look more 
slender even than it was. 

They looked at each other in a silence that 
grew more and more awkward by great plunges. 
Peter had time to wish that he had kept his 
eyes shut, to wish that he had smiled when 
he first saw her—he could not have forced | 
himself to smile now—to wonder how they 
Were ever to speak—where they were rushing 
—rushing—rushing—before she turned noise- 
lessly and vanished into the dim room. 

Peter sat there, and his heart pounded. For 
afew minutes his senses whirled so madly that 
he felt sufiocated. He dared not stand up, he 
dared not stir; from head to foot thrilling waves 
of surprise and even a little of terror went over 
him. Never in his life had he experienced this 
sort of feeling before. He knew that he hated 
it, even while his whole spirit sang and soared 
in the new ecstasy. A moment ago he had | 
been a tired man, fretted because his wife had 
forgotten to meet him; now there was some- 
thing new in the world. And rapidly all the 
world became only a background, only a set- , 
ting, for this extraordinary sensation. He 
sat-up, after awhile, looked at the familiar 
Porch, with the potted flowers, and Alix’s boxes 
Where bachelor’s-buttons, marguerites, and 
geramiums had been alternated to make a 
touch of patriotic color on July Fourth. The | 
hills beyond still swam in the hot sunlight, the ‘ 

















C* FEE is the American fighter’s mainstay. He 
gets the best and drinks it by the pint. 

Every day 800,000 cups of Barrington Hall the Baker- 
ized Coffee are brewed and sent overseas to the battle 
front in concentrated form. 

So too in your own home, this splendid coffee will make 
you fit to do your part. It costs no more per cup than 
ordinary coffee because it makes more cups per pound. 


If Barrington Hall is not sold by your grocer, send us 
his name and we will mail you a generous sample. 


% Baker Importing Company 


109 Hudson Street 222 North Second Street 
New York f Minneapolis 





With a National Aluminum Steam Pressure Cooker you 
can serve better meals for less money. Cheap cuts of meat, 
hard-to-cook cereals and veg etables make delicious, sav- 
ury dishes when cooked by steam under pressure in a 


Cooking by steam peteene 
saves time, work and fuel; 
ational preserves natural flavors and 


appetizing and nutritious. Cooks thoroughly 
in less than half the usual time; ends stick- 
ng, burning and wasting of food. This 
cooker also adapted to steam pressure can- 
ning by the oold pack method. 

Booklet A, “Steam Pressure Cookery” 
gives tested recipes and full information 
about the economy rteam pressure couk- 
ing and canning. Sent Free. Ask for your 

copy today- 


NORTHWESTERN STEEL® IRON WORKS 


ELLOGG FOOD 
BATTLE CREEK MICHICAN. 
EAU CLAIRE WISCONSIN 
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GERMAN GAS FAILED 
AGAINST AMERICANS 
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Cocoanut Shells {| "-=*-"" 
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The carbon from charred cocoanut shells is the ; 
best. absorbent of poisonous gases yet discovered. * 
Hundreds of tons of cocoanut shells a day are needed 
by the Government for the manufacture of gas masks. 

Only manufacturers of cocoanut products are per- 
mitted to receive importations of whole nuts and all 
the shells are turned over for the manufacture of gas 
masks. 

The more cocoanut American housewives use, the 
more shells are turned over and hence the more gas 
masks can be produced. 

The food value of cocoanut is just beginning to be 
appreciated. Pound for pound it is richer in nourish- 
ment than bread, eggs or steak. 

Dromedary Cocoanut can be used in a number of 
ways to add food value, flavor and variety to timely 
conservation dishes. 

Dromedary Cocoanut is the universal favorite be- 
cause it is so delicious in corn muffins, waffles and 
griddle cakes, cookies, gelatines, rice and bread pud- 
dings and fruit desserts, and as sugarless frosting for 
coffee cakes and war cakes. 


Dromedary Cocoanut Is Economical 


It is safe to buy Dromedary Cocoanut in large quantities 
because there is no waste. The cover of the ““Ever-Sealed” 
package may be replaced, thus keeping the unused portion 
fresh, moist and full flavored. 

Write today for our new book “Dromedary War-time Re- 
cipes” which gives many appetizing suggestions for patriotic 
housewives, 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co., Dept. A, 375 Washington St., New York 
Add Dromedary Cocoanut to Your Favorite Recipe for Corn Muffins 


ls Your Copy Left? 


There are still left a number of copies of House- 
hold Engineering, the latest book by Good House- 
keeping Institute. A few of the chapters are: 
‘‘Makinga kitchen attractive”; ‘“Choosinga refrig- 
erator”; “An efficient laundry.” It contains a 
classified list of more than 1800 approved devices. 
Sixty-four large pages with a durable cover. Thirty 
cents post paid. Address, Good Housekeeping 
Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City. 
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Sisters 


mountain rose into the blue, but the light that 
changes all life lay over them for Peter. 

He said to himself that it was awkward— 
he did not know how he could enter that door 
and talk with Cherry. And yet he knew that 
that meeting of Cherry, that the common 
exchange of words and glances, that the daily 
trifling encounters with Cherry were all poig. 
nantly significant now. Or if he did not fully 
sense all this, yet he felt thrilled to the soul 
with the knowledge that she was there, back 
in the shadowy house somewhere, with the 
pale, striped gown and the disordered corn- 
colored hair, and that somehow they must 
meet, somehow they must talk together. 

He felt no impulse toward hurry. He might 
sit on this porch another hour, might saunter 
off toward the creek. It mattered nothing. 
the hour was steadily approaching when she 
must reappear. 


Aux drove in, full of animated apologies, 

She managed the car far better than he, and 
no thought of an accident had troubled him, 
She explained that she had been to get eggs 
for a setting hen, and Antone had stopped her 
and told her that the new calf had been pre- 
maturely born out on the hills and had “been 
gone for die,” so she had driven over to Juanita 
to get the calf. And there the calf was, two 
days old and as pretty as only a baby deer 
or a baby Jersey can be, roped by his woodeny 
little legs and laid stiffly in the tonneau, with 
utter terror in his liquid, dark eyes. 

“Die, nothing!” Alix said emphatically, 
tenderly lifting the calf out of the car. “I’m 
going to take him up to the barn. You run 
tell Kow Yu that Missy wants warm milk. 
Then you come on, Pete, and tell me what you 
think!” 

“Here!” Peter said authoritatively, shout- 
ing the message and taking the calf from her 
arms. They were laughing as they entered 
the dry, hot darkness of the stable. Alix’s 
riding-horse put a Roman nose reproachfully 
over the bitten barrier of his box stall. 

““We’ve got company for you, Creep-mouse!” 
Peter, panting from his heavy burden, an- 
nounced. “Poor little feller!” he said to the 
calf. 

“He’s all right,” Alix, rustling straw, said 
confidently. ‘You know he must be a twin,” 
she said to Peter, ‘“‘for that brute of a mother 
of his was contentedly wandering up to the 
ridge where the breeze is, and she certainly 
had another little calf cavorting about her. 
Oh, thanks, Cherry! Here’s the milk, Peter. 
See if the poor little beast will suck your 
fingers.” 

Peter took the brimming blue bowl from 
Cherry’s fingers. She had come like a shadow 
into the barn; her eyes were on the tipped sur- 
face of the milk. She lowered it carefully into 
his hold, and he felt the cool softness of her 
yielding fingers. He did not meet her eyes, 
partly because she kept them lowered, partly 
because he gave her face only one quick glance. 
They all kneeled about the calf, who, after a 
few feeble struggles to escape altogether, re- 
signed himself and lay looking at them with 
terrified eyes. 

“He’s too weak to stand on his legs; per- 
haps 1 should have had the mother brought 
in,” Alix said anxiously. “But he’s a beauti- 
ful little thing, the prettiest she’s ever had, 
except that he’s so thin! Isn’t he cute, 
Cherry?” i 

“He’s darling!” Cherry’s voice, with its 
young cadences always ready to escape from 
the riper tones of womanhood, echoed oddly 
under the low, shingled roof of the barn. And 
again life seemed full of surprise and thrill to 
Peter. He wanted to say something to her, 
could think of nothing, and so was unusually 
silent throughout the ceremonies of getting 
the calf to suck Alix’s fingers, getting him tied 
in a manner that would hold him without 
danger of strangulation, and bedding him com- 
fortably on sacks. and straw. Cherry 72 
silent, too,-but Alix talked briskly, and the 
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RANDPA’S SMILE AND SONNY’S GRIN! 

It’s the taste that brings them —the tantalizing 
taste of an ingredient tucked away in Teco flour— 
powdered malted buttermilk. 


Yes, it’s the malted buttermilk, mixed in Teco only, 
that gives these pancakes a savory deliciousness which 
surprises even Grandpa, connoisseur though he is. 
And that same exclusive ingredient, combined with 
wholesome grains, is what makes Teco so nourishing 
and so easily digestible. 


Save with Txrco 


Save Time, Trouble and Expense 
Everything needed for delicious pancakes is 
already mixed in the flour. All you need do is 
add water and bake. Intwo minutes Tecos are 
ready to eat. A nutritious Teco meal costs but 
a few cents. 





Save Wheat 


Teco is a “conservation flour.” Even when 
wheat saving is most necessary, the Food 
Administration permits the purchase of Teco 
without substitute flours or cereals. 


Teco Pancake Flour contains just enough wheat to 
make the Pancakes light and fluffy. Teco Buckwheat 
Flour (the other kind of Teco) contains no wheat. 
It has the real, old-fashioned buckwheat flavor. 


Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen’s 
TECONOMY War.-TIME RECIPES 


This booklet tells how to make 40 inexpensive, patri- 
otic, appetizing dishes with the help of Teco and also 
suggests some novel menus. Gladly sent on request. 


If your dealer is one of the few who does not have Teco, 
send 15c in stamps for full-size pre-paid package. Please 
send his name and address; we will see that he is supplied. 


THE EKENBERG COMPANY, 404 Lackawanna Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 


sELF-RISING 


PANCAKE FLOUR 


In using advertisements see page II 





The Best 


Servant 
in your 
House 


: Help Conserve the Woman-Power of America 


_ Few pieces of office equipment or factory machinery 
Save as much time and energy in grand total, for busi- 
ness men and highly paid mechanics as the kitchen 
cabinet does for the American housewife. 

_ Actual investigation leads us to believe that every 
kitchen cabinet now in use saves at the very least 
one-half hour daily of some woman’s time. 

If then, all the 20,000,000 housewives of this country 
were able to save this one-half hour daily, a total of 
10,000,000 working hours would be saved every day! 
© In a month 300,000,000—in a year 3,600,000,000 
hours would be added to the producing time of Ameri- 
can womanhood! 

.. Enough time would be saved to enable women to 
perform millions of important war tasks that able- 
bodied men are now compelled to perform. Thousands 
of extra war gardens could be planted and cared for, 
millions of extra socks for soldiers knitted, untold 


additional Red Cross service could be rendered, etc. 


The modern kitchen cabinet is a labor-saving device 
that millions of women find indispensable. 

It keeps every kitchen article in one convenient 
place. It provides a work-table for mixing and pre- 
paring foodstuffs. 

Its handy, specially constructed food containers help 
preserve and save the most important and costly of all 
food items, namely, flour, sugar, bread, etc. 

It helps save fuel by enabling women to finish 
kitchen work in materially shorter time. 

It costs comparatively little, lasts long and virtually 
performs a servant’s labor for the woman who prefers 
to, or must, do her own work. 

It enables American women to do their war work as 
well and as quickly at home, as their sons, brothers, 
husbands or sweethearts must do it “over there.” 


Ask any woman who now has a kitchen cab- 
inet working for her how highly she regards it! 

There are many good makes of kitchen cab- 
inets—none better than Sellers—which can be 
purchased from furniture dealers’ everywhere 
for cash or easy payments. 


Go and get a demonstration today. 
FREE BOOKLET—‘‘21 Inexpensive Meals’’ 


By Constance E, Miller, A. D. E, Gives recipes for a whole week's 
economy meals, Appetizing and nourishing dishes prepared at small 
cost. We will send you acopy postpaid and free of charge on request. 


G. I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY 


308 13th Street 
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Sisters 


necessity for constant effort and movement 
filled all possible gaps. ; 

The evening was warm, one of the two or 
three warm evenings that marked the height 
of summer even in the high valley. While the 
three sat on the wide, unroofed porch, loiter- 
ing over their coffee, a great, yellow-red moon 
rose slowly over the hill and floated silently 
above them. Presently its light flooded the 
landscape, and strange and romantic vistas 
appeared between the redwood aisles, and the 
tops of the forest trees far below them showed 
in a brilliant gray light, soft and furry. The 
whole world seemed to be lifted and swim- 
ming in vaporous brightness. There was not 
a breath of air in the garden; roses and wall: 
flowers stood erect in a sort of luminous en‘ 
chantment. Moonlight sank through the low; 
twisted branches of the near-by oaks and fell, 
tangled with black and lacy shade, through 
the porch rose-vine. : : 

Alix sat on the porch rail, every line of crisp 
skirt and braided head revealed as if by day- 
light, but Cherry’s pale, striped gown was only 
a glimmer in the deepest shade ‘of the vine. 
Peter, smoking, sat where he could not but 
see her; they had hardly looked at each other 
directly since the long, strange look of this 
afternoon; they had exchanged hardly a word. 

A black cat crept across the grass, her body 
dragging stealthily on crouched legs, boldly sil- 
houetted in the moonshine, invisible, in the 
shade. ; Alix defeated her hunting plans by 
flinging a well-aimed pebble into the shrub- 
bery ahead of her. The cat, dissembling, lay 
down in the dry grass, cleaned a paw, and 
coquetted with her tail. 

“Town tomorrow, Peter?” Alix said after 
asilence during which she had locked her arms 
behind her head, stared straight above her at 
the path the moon was mowing through faint 
stars, and yawned. “I’ve got to go in toa 
meeting of the hospital board.” 

“1 didn’t know you were on it,” Cherry said. 

“Peter’s mother was, and hence I am,” Alix 
said virtuously. Cherry felt an odd little prick 
of jealousy. Alix was strangely indifferent to 
the position she held. 

“T go in to have luncheon with Mary,” she 
said. “I wish we could all lunch together.” 

“T’'ll blow you girls to a meal at Frank’s,” 
Peter began, and interrupted himself, “Oh, 
but you can’t, Cherry!” 

“And our meeting is at twelve; we'll have 
lunch at the hospital,’ Alix added. “Wouldn’t 
you think we’d have enough of each other, we 
three?” she said amusedly, beginning, in the 
reprehensible manner of girlhood, to roll the 
black scarf that had been knotted about her 
rolled bluejacket’s collar, and to remove the 
pins from her hair. “But 1 hate to be in town 
and not see you both. Good-night, beloveds. 
I'm dead. Don’t sit out here mooning with 
Pete all night, Cerise.” 


PETER said to himself that now Cherry would 

go too, but as the screen door banged lightly 
after Alix, and the dull glimmer of Cherry’s | 
striped gown did not move in the soft shadow, 
a sudden reluctance and distaste seized him. 
He had been subconsciously aware of her all 
atternoon; he had known a delicious warmth 





and stir at his heart that he had not analyzed, 
it indeed it could be analyzed. Now suddenly 
he did not want the beauty, and bloom, and | 
charm of that feeling touched. His heart 
began to beat heavily again, and he knew that 
he must stop the unavailing game now. 

But he had not reckoned on-Cherry. She 
twisted in her chair, and he heard a child’s 
long, happy sigh. 

“Oh, so am I tired, too,” she breathed re- 
luctantly, “TI hate to leave it—but I’ve been 
almost asleep for half an hour. You can have 
all the moonlight there is, Peter.” Her white 
igure fluttered toward the door. ‘Good- 
night,” she said, dropping her little head to 
choke a yawn. A moment later he heard her 
laughing with Alix. 

“You fool, you fool, you fool!” Peter said | 


Che. Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Delaware, houses 2,000 people in 
charge ofthe executive work of the Du Pont American Industries, as well 
as the most important powder plants in the world. It is one of the best 
equipped office buildings in the’ United States, including every mod- 
ern requirement... ONLIWON HYGIENE is in every toilet room. 


The Du Pont Building is typical 
of hundreds where *ONLIWON 


HYGIENE is helping guard the 
health of workers who are directly 
or indirectly serving the War-time 
needs of the U.S. A. 

ONLIWON HYGIENE, used in so many leading office 
buildings, is just as essential in your HOME if you 
wish equally Sanitary, Efficient, Economical Toilet 
Room Service. 

ONLIWON HYGIENE is the combination of an inter- 
folded package of sanitary sheets of toilet paper and a 
handsome cabinet which protects each sheet from dust 
and germs, serves just two sheets at a time and PRE- 
VENTS WASTE. 

ONLIWON Toilet paper is of fine quality but moder- 
ate in price—made of the highest grade material—1,o0o 
soft, firm, full-sized sheets, cut and folded by machines 
in an inconceivably small package—reaches you un- 
touched and uncontaminated. 

ONLIWON Cabinets are handsome fixtures that will 
add to the attractiveness of your toilet and are so simple 
that not a minute is required to insert the ONLIWON 
package. They are very durable—use cannot injure 
them—no knobs to turn—nothing to get out of order. 
They will not mar your walls or woodwork. No new 
holes to bore. You, yourself, can replace the old, un- 
sightly fixtures quickly—easily. 


‘Lhis is the attractive 
dust- and germ-proof 
cabinet that is the 
basis of ONLIWON 
HYGIENE. 


No knobs to turn, no 
buttons to press, no 
levers to pull—no 
sharp corners to catch 
or tear your clothing. 





A. P. W. PAPER CO., 1271 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Makers of ONLIWON Paper Towels, Towel Cabinets and 


(O)isvet) HYGIENE 


This Thermostat is a gas control and needs no attention. 


Boiler Cover keeps water hot—more gas econom: 
The JARVIS “FLASH ACTION” TH 







CHEAP HOT WATER FOR THE HOME 


If you have any make of standard gas water heater, and any size of boiler, you have two-thirds of an 
automatic hot water system. The other one-third necessary to make ‘a complete, inexpensive and 
efficient automatic hot water system is to attach to them a 


JARVIS “FLASH ACTION” THERMOSTAT 


(arrow points to it) and a standard Insulating Boiler Cover. 
i It automatically turns gas on full when 
water in boiler requires to be heated and automatically turns gas off when sufficient water is heated. 
No lowered flame when gas is not required; heating flame entirely out. 


In using advertisements see page II 








This is gas economy, 


ERMOSTAT has ready, at all hours, ample HOT 
WATER for bath, laundry and kitchen; no waiting. 17 NEVER FORGETS to turn gas on and 
off at the right moment—still more gas economy. - Watches the hot water gas 

watches the mouse. It works economically in conjunction with water-back of coal range or furnace. 

If they fail to keep water in boiler hot enough then Thermostat sees that gas heater does it. If water 

is hot enough then Thermostat does not operate. It is a faithful and economical house servant. 

See your Gas Company or write us 


B. RYAN COMPANY, 60 East 10th Street, New York City 
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-Preferred 


For Every 
Milk Use 


ARNATION MILK is pre- 

ferred by thousands of house- 
wives because they know it is real 
milk —just pure cows’ milk and 
nothing else. It is evaporated to 
the consistency of cream and steril- 
ized to keep it pure and wholesome. 
It is convenient, safe and econom- 
ical. There is no waste in Carna- 
tion—it ‘‘stays sweet’’ several days 
after opening. Try it. Order several 
cans from your grocer and try it in 
cooking. Write us for our book of 
practical recipes. Carnation Milk 
Products Co., 1026 Stuart Bldg., 
Seattle, U.S.A. 
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May We Help You 
To Select the School? 


Write the Director of our School Department, stating kind of school desired, 
locality preferred, age and sex of prosp:ctive pupil, charges to be paid, etc. 


Serve Evaporated or Condensed Milk the Appetizing, Healthy, Economical 
Way By Placing the Can in a DAVIS MILK CAN-SERVER- 


s=>_ Don't serve evaporated or condensed milk from holes punched in top 
of can orfrom a pitcher—both are wasieful—unsanitary—unap petizing 


Put an unopened can of evaporated or condensed milk into a Davis Milk Can- 
Server. The spout which has a cutting knife automatically cuts a pouring hole. 


Protected from dirt and insects. 
Every woman who is proud of her table ee 
_ 


service will want the Davis Milk Can-Server. 


You can use large size cans saving 25%. This Server keeps the contents 
one to three times longer than other ways. Every dropcan be used. 


Heavily Nickeled Steel Express prepaid for $1.00 
Write for name of store near you selling it or send postal order 
@Y- Agents wanted on special commission basis. 


[avis (AN-Genver @RPORATION 


Flatiron Building, New York The New Healthy Clean Way 
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‘Sisters 


to himself, and he felt an emotion like shame 
a little real compunction that he could » 
utterly misread her innocence. He felt it not 
only wrong in him but somehow staining and 
hurtful to her. 

(To be continued) 


Synopsis of the Opening Instalments 


‘THREE girls in the old brown house under 
the redwoods, and the youngest was the 
first to leave, Cherry, the pet of them all, the 
baby and the beauty. To her girlish eyes Mar. 
tin was the most wonderful of men, and she 
left her home for him with a child’s exultatiop, 
But it never seemed a home to Cherry, the 
sordid little house in the sun and dust. And 
somehow the enchantment vanished from 
Martin; he was just a man, a busy, common- 
place man. 

She was always running home on visits, long 
visits that dragged through the months and 
made the breach wider and wider between her 
husband and herself. Then came the second 
wedding. Anne, her cousin, was married and 
departed with her dapper little husband, but 
Cherry made no move to leave. She became 
a girl again, her married life forgotten. The 
winter went by, and still she stayed, clinging 
closer than ever to them all. Peter, the relia- 
|ble, she saw in a new light. When he told her 
in his calm way that he hoped some day Alix 
would marry him, she felt a warm thrill of 
partisanship for him. 

“Why don’t you ask her?”’ she said. 

He had, but Alix had refused. Peter had to 
tell her that he had loved another woman, and 
Alix had resented it. 

That was a new idea to Cherry. She pictured 
an affair in Peter’s bygone youth. It cast a 
|glamour over him—of romance and of suffer- 
jing. She liked him better than she ever had 
before. And on the day she left, when she 
|caught his eyes upon her with some great emo- 
tion in their depth, she felt a thrill that shook 
her to her very soul. 

All the way back to Red Creek she carried 
|that remembrance. It became her refuge from 
the deadly dulness of her married life. At 
times she broke into reproaches and threatened 
to leave, but the moments passed and still she 
stayed—as one does stay when one is married. 

When she met Martin at the door one eve- 
ning with a telegram, for an instant he sus- 
pected a scheme, but the gravity of the message 
enlisted his immediate sympathy. All the long 
journey Cherry fought her fears. Alix met her 
at the door, and the girls wept in each other's 
arms before they tiptoed into the room where 
the old doctor lay unconscious. 

Just before the end he roused. 

“In Matthew,” he said feebly. 
Mark. Mark was the human one.” 

Alix took his old Bible and opened it where 
an old letter lay in Mark. She began to read. 
And soon he slept on into another world. 

It was hard for the girls. Peter was away 
on a trip around the world. Martin could come 
only for a day. And Anne and Justin came 
with a claim on the estate based on an old Joan 
made by Anne’s father to finance the old doc- 
tor struggling with his invention, a claim ol 
partnership in ownership, a claim that with 
interest through the years would take every- 
jing and leave Alix and Cherry penniless. 

It was even harder for Alix, when Cherry 
‘left, and she found herself alone in the old 
house. She was startled when she heard a 
knock at the door one night—less startled 
when she saw that it was Peter, returned at 
last. She told him everything. The old touch 
of home came back with his familiar presence 
and she found herself warmed by the content. 
Childishly she looked to him to put every 
thing right, and when he recalled his old-time 
proposal before he went away, Alix knew that 
she had found her happiness. Peter would 
bring the old life back again to stay. And 
the next day they went to town and were mar- 
ried. Alix had found her place at last. 
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A Selection of Good Things Right Before Your Eyes 


Arrayed before you in the Sunshine rack are many delicious crackers, wafers, and cakes 
that perhaps you never knew before. Make your selection. No waiting for the grocer to 
move a single can. Something to serve with the soup course, something to serve with the 
salad, or something as a dessert accompaniment. 


haveanofferingforeveryoccasion,fromthedin- flavored wafer, and many others suggest 
ner to theafternoonteaorthelight refreshment. delicious variations for wheat-saving foods. 


Sunshine Graham Wafers, Lemon Snaps, Make your selections from the Sunshine 
Hydrox Chocolate Biscuits, Orbit, the nut- rack at your grocers. 


[JoosE-WiLes Biscurr (OMPANY 


Branches in over 100 cities Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


In using advertisements see page II 





PURINA BRANZOS— 
the natural food laxa- 
tive, combines the nour- 
ishing qualities of the 
wheat with all the lax- 
ative virtues of the bran 
coat. Delicious in muf- 
fins, porridge, bread, 
etc. Especially good, 
mixed half and half with 
Ralston. Not necessary 
to buy substitutes with 
Branzos. In checker- 
board packages—at 
your grocer’s. 


“T ate it all up, Mother!” 


Children eat all of their Ralston—they 
love its true wheat flavor. 


Ralston contains just the elements growing chil- 
dren need to build strong bones, firm muscles 
and sound bodies. Mildly laxative, it helps the 


digestive organs to do their work regularly. 


The bumper wheat crop is big enough for all—if used 
carefully. Itis still necessary to use substitutes. Ralston 
conserves wheat because it is blended with barley. 


Substitutes not needed with Ralston. 


Ralston saves wheat and saves you money—one cup 
makes six dishes of delicious porridge. Get a package 
today and try it. Sold only in checkerboard packages— 
two sizes—at your grocer’s. 


We use the whole of the wheat 
‘in making our wholesome foods. 


Ralston Purina Mills, 814 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Web of the Spider 
Continued from page 18) 


and if he knows too little to be dangerous, why 
not deliver him over to the Secret Service? 
4nd if you are the one who captures him, your 
nosition will be strengthened.” 

Vernon laughed. “You overlook little, 

sler,” he said. 
Pat eeeiook nothing,” said the tailor. ‘You 
may go,” he added. — : 

Vernon bit his lip. The attitude of Grenss- 
ler had already become that of master. But 
there was nothing to be done about it. He 
started for the door. It opened before he 
reached it. Into the room burst a man whom 
he had not seen before. 


“The girl,’ he said, “the Hurdayne girl! | 


99 


She telephoned the Secretary! 
Vernon stopped at the wave of Grenssler’s 
hand. 


“You listened to the conversation?” asked 
the fat man. : 2 

“Goll, yes! To the Secretary she said that 
she would telephone him tomorrow. But she 


asked him first if he had sent a message to | 


her today. She seemed surprised when he told 
her no. She will go to him tomorrow and—” 

“She will not go to him tomorrow,” asserted 
Grenssler. He looked at Vernon. “She does 
not trust you, then,” he said. 

Vernon shook his head. “Evidently not.” 

“And yet, because of that engagement that 
once existed between you, she hesitates to de- 
nounce you. She will think about it all night, 
and in the morning she will hate you, will go 
to the Secretary— At least,” he chuckled, 
“she will start for the Secretary’s. She will 
arrive— But that does not matter.” 

Vernon’s manner was anxious. “You'll be 
careful?” he said. 

“Callender will be careful,” said Grenssler. 

Vernon eyed Callender. He shook his head 
slowly. “I think perhaps it would be best for 
me to handle her.” 

“Vou would advise us?” asked Grenssler 
softly. ‘Yet we have not asked advice. Love 
is a strange and treacherous thing, Vernon. 
It has ceased to exist, apparently, and then— 
it is alive. It wrecks nations, destroys dynas- 
ties. This girl—you would do violence to her?” 

Vernon whitened. “Is that necessary?” he 
asked. 

“See!” jeered Grenssler. “Your heart re- 
volts at that. No.» No more than is neces- 





sary to make her amenable to wise counsel. | 
There are places where she can be held safely | 


until her ability to do harm has gone. Pleasant 
places. She will not lack companionship. She 
is beautiful—yes? If her heart is chilled to- 
ward you, perhaps it. may warm toward some 
one else?” 

Vernon sneered. ‘Perhaps, when the alter- 
native is some one else, she may listen to me 
again. But—you must not forget that she is 
the daughter of a United States senator, the 
intimate friend of the biggest people in the 
country. A hue and cry—” 

“Even princesses elope,’ suggested Grenss- 
ler. “Perhaps when her father receives a note 
from her there will be no hue and cry. You 
are certain, Breiner,’’ he said to the newcomer, 





“that she said no more than you have told us?” 


Breiner was certain. 

“She ‘will not telephone. No woman would 
telephone such doubts as she must have about 
the man she loves. She will want to see the 
Secretary personally. She will take a taxicab. 
You, Callender, will attend to the rest.” 


FAITH looked at herself in the mirror. There 
were hollows under her eyes, and the eyes 
themselves ached from her wakeful night. She 
glanced at the untouched breakfast on her 
tray. Food was impossible. But she managed 
to drink a cup of black coffee. Then she de- 
scended in the elevator to the street floor. 

If only any one else in the world could have 
been the one to learn of Vernon’s treason! : It 
was the bitterest mockery that Vernon should 
have betrayed himself to her. She felt old. It 
Was so unfair. In what way had she offended, 
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HERE is a Corn Meal made from hominy 
only—just the sweet, flinty part of the corn. 
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is removed, so this meal doesn’t grow rancid. 
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You know how white flour differs from whole- 
wheat flour. Quaker Corn Meal differs just as 
much from the old-style whole-corn meal. 


The very sight is inviting. The Yellow is like 
grains of gold, the White like marble dust. 


We urge you to learn how it betters your corn 
foods, which most homes now serve daily. 4 
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that her heart should be not only broken but 
outraged? 

She was not of an especially religious turn 
of mind. Creeds and “isms” had occupied 
few of her healthy thoughts. To be honest 
to be charitable, to be kindly: that had been 
her creed, and she had tried to live up to it, 
Without ever having thought to put her be- 
lief into words, her feeling had been that noth- 
ing goes unpunished in this world. 

Youth is hard. She was young. Uncon- 
sciously she had assumed that people who suf- 
fer misfortune in this world deserved misfor- 
tune. Through the night she had analyzed her 
life and tried to discover what deed therein 
could have been deemed worthy by some 
Higher Power of the punishment she suffered 
now. In all honesty she could remember no 
such deed, and her heart was bitter as she set 
out for the Secretary’s to deliver to him in- 
formation that might send before a firing-squad 
the man she loved. 

That was the bitterest of it all, the fact that 
she did love Vernon. For love is often unrea- 
sonable. It does not take into account worth 
or the lack of it. If only one could close one’s 
heart as one shuts one’s eyes! 

She stepped into a taxi and gave the name 
of the Secretary’s hotel to the driver. She sank 
into the seat and half closed her eyes. In a 
bitter reverie, she was unconscious of direc- 
tion until trees met her moody glance. She 
was in Central Park, and her destination was 
south of the park. She leaned forward and 
rapped on the window. For a minute the 
driver paid no heed; the car raced along. 
Then with a jerk it slowed down and stopped. 
Faith tried both doors. They were iocked. 
Realization came to her; at the top of a pair 
of healthy lungs she screamed. 

The driver reached back and unfastened a 
door. She leaped to the ground. Surprised 
that the chauffeur made no effort to molest 
her, she started away from the machine. A 
limousine rounded a turn of the road and drew 
up beside her. Its purpose was so palpable 
that it did not need her chauffeur’s grin to tell 
her that she was trapped. Hands seized her as 
she tried to break through the hedge that lined 
the footpath. Her struggles were brief. Some- 
thing wet and pungent was thrown across her 
face, and, as she drifted into unconsciousness, 
she thought she recognized the voice of Ver- 
non. Nothing mattered after that. That she 
could ever have loved a man capable of this 
shamed her so that she hoped for death. 


VII 


RENSSLER’S fingers’drummed nervously 

on the edge of his desk. His round, full 
face was blotchy, and beads of perspiration 
stood out on his forehead. ‘What do you 
make of it, Callender?” he asked. 

Callender ran his fingers around his neck 
inside his collar as though the starched linen 
choked him. “I tell you that Vernon 3s 
crooked,” he said. 

“Bah!” said Grenssler. “‘ You are nervous, 
Callender.” 

Callender sneered. ‘You’re as calm as a 
May morning yourself, aren’t you, Grenssler? 
Look at what’s happened. Vernon delivers 
the envelop which Murdock sends us by the 
Hurdayne girl. We learn the location of forty 
thousand rifles with a hundred rounds of am- 
munition for each gun. We send a hundred 
men with automobile trucks to the place where 
they are stored. And men and trucks disap- 
pear from off the face of the earth! Nota 
thing can we find out about them, not a trace 
of what happened. They are gone. A hun- 
dred men and thirty trucks! Do you call it 
accident?” : 

Grenssler mopped his face. ‘Not accident, 
Callender, but—why Vernon? You know 
yourself that the movement of so many men 
and so many machines could hardly pass ut 


noticed.” a 
“But it was planned so well,” cried Callen- 
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The Web of the Spider 


der. “The trucks were government trucks, 
men were government employees.” 

“But the disloyalty of one of them could 

have led to the capture of all,” protested 


Grenssler. 
“Granted,” said Callender. “Suppose that 
one of those men was disloyal to us. He would 
sty the American authorities of our plan, 
would tell them that these men, ostensibly 
loyal Americans who apparently intended to 
take the arms from the factory to the came, 
tere really subjects of Germany who would 
deliver the arms over tous.” ‘ 

“Exactly what I have maintained,” said 
Grenssler. ‘ 

Callender shook his head. “The men dis- 
appeared yesterday,” he said. “Don’t you 
suppose that if the disappearance had been 
effected thus, we would have been arrested by 
United States agents before this?” 

“But if Vernon had caused their arrest, why 
wouldn’t he inform the authorities of our 
activities? ” 

“Don’t you see it?” asked Callender im- 
patiently. “The men of the trucks take their 
orders from us. They have no reason to be- 
lieve that there is any one higher than you. 
But Vernon—Vernon is a man of intelligence, 
of acumen. Vernon knows perfectly well that 
aman who has been a tailor in New York for 
twenty years could not possibly be at the head 
of the German Secret Service in America. He 
would know that there are others higher than 
you.” 

" “Then why not let us get possession of these 
arms in order that suspicion might not be 
aroused?” queried Grenssler. 

Callender frowned. ‘“That’s the trouble 
with you Germans,” he said. “You take it for 
granted that all the world except yourselves is 
stupid. Even in the hope of later destroying 
our whole system, the American government 
would not be so foolish as to let us get hold of 
the equipment for a foreign army.” 

“T think, Callender,” said the fat man, “that 
you are jealous of Vernon.” 


ALLENDER bit his lip. “How about the 
girl?” he asked. ‘She leaves her hotel. I 
have arranged that every taxi in front of the 
Montgomery is driven by one of our men. In 
Central Park her car stops. We know that a 
limousine with two of our men in it entered the 
park.at Eighty-sixth Street. And that is all 
thatwe do know. The taxicab and its chauf- 
feur; the limousine with its driver and the 
twé-men in back, the girl herself—where are 
they? They entered the park; they must 
have come out. But where did they go?” 

“And you think that Vernon—” 

Callender shrugged his shoulders. “We 
know that Vernon at one time, and that quite 
recently, was engaged to the girlk We know 
that he knew of the intended abduction. We 
know that you and I and he were the only ones 
who knew not only of the proposed abduction 
but of the plan to obtain the munitions also. 
If we had failed in one of these things, I would 
have laid it to the treachery of some one else. 
But to have failed in both of them!” 

.Grenssler looked thoughtful. “But if the 
girl had been taken by Vernon from our men, 
would she not have been delivered to her 
father?” 

Callender smiled wryly. “That’s the weak 
Point mM my case against Vernon.” 

You admit it, eh? Listen, Callender. The 
eagaging of Vernon was not decided upon after 
minute of thought, any more than the engag- 
Ing of you was a hasty, ill-considered matter. 
We could send you to jail. We could also send 
Vernon to jail. It was long planned. We 
needed somebody in the State Department. 
ock would not have selected Vernon un- 
ss he had been certain of his man. Murdock 
18 careful. 


“We know that wherever the Hurdayne girl | 


Nea she did not go to the Secretary. We 
Ww that when she failed to telephone him, 


he telephoned her. We know that later-he 





TOMATO JELLY SALAD 


Serves four to five persons 


1 envelope COX’S INSTANT POWDERED GELATINE, | can tomatoes, or I pint home- 
preserved tomatoes, 2 cloves, | teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon paprika, | 4 cups (34 pint) stock or water. 


Put tomatoes into a saucepan, add seasonings, and simmer for fifteen minutes; rub through a sieve, 
add Gelatine dissolved in stock or water, and when cool divide into wet molds or cups and allow to 
harden. Turn out onto salad leaves, and serve with any preferred dressing. Yellow tomatoes may 
be used in the same way. The above salad is excellent if combined with meat or fish. One way of 
using is to remove the center of the jellies, leaving one-half inch lining around the cups. i 
space pack cold meat or fish cut in dice and mixed with any left-over green vegetable. Melt jelly 
which was removed from centers and pour back slowly to fill the spaces between the pieces of meat. 


HEN green vegetables and summer fruits are 


a memory and you must have an appetizing salad 
that’s different, try this delicious recipe given above— 
made with Cox’s Instant Powdered Gelatine. 
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The. Web of the Spider 


sent a messenger to her hotel, and we know 
that the next morning in his alarm he tele. 
graphed her father, the senator. We know 
the contents of that telegram, and \ve know 
Hurdayne’s frantic reply and his immediate 
trip to New York. 

“We know that after a conference with the 
Secretary, Hurdayne immediately engaged the 
Reddens, and that they have at least a hun- 
dred men working on the case now. We know 
that the senator is sparing no expense in try- 
ing to locate his daughter. Does that look as 
though Vernon knew where she was?” » 

Callender looked nonplused. “TI admit,” he 
said, “that that is the weak point.” 

“The men that you engaged for the abduc- 
tion—suppose that they knew who the girl was! 
Might they not think that there was more to 
be obtained by blackmailing her father?” 

“They have worked for me for some time,” 
said Callender. ~ : 

“But, after all, they are thieves. You were 
a thief, too, Callender.” He raised a warning 
finger at Callender’s angry flush. “It is not 
well to be angry with me, Callender. I ama 
plain man, working for Germany, and I have 
no time to mince words. I could put you in 
jail without danger to myself. You could put 
your followers in jail, but only at the price of 
going with them. If they did not choose to be 
loyal, you could do nothing. 

“That is the trouble with relying on hirelings 
where it is not necessary. I could have at- 
tended to the girl myself, but you were so cer- 
tain that your followers could be relied upon. 
You have failed, Callender; you have 
outwitted by your own men, and you try to 
shift the blame to Vernon.” 

Callender compressed his lips. “Have it 
your way,” he said. “You risk as much as I 
do.” 

““As much?” said Grenssler softly. “I risk 
more, Callender. For you, you work through 
fear and for money. But I—do you think that 
a graduate of Heidelberg runs a tailoring estab- 
lishment, associates with scum like you, be- 
cause his country pays him? I work for love, 
Callender, for love of Germany. I risk as much 
as you! I risk the plans of twenty years—not 
my plans, but the plans of the Fatherland.” 
Again he wiped his forehead. His eyes held 
the glare of a fanatic. ‘Leave me,’ he said. 
“Keep your men at work trying to find the 
Hurdayne girl. Leave me to think.” 


FOR a long time after Callender left him, the 
fat man sat at his desk, staring unseeingly at 
a style book before him. Before his eyes 
passed German armies in review. He saw the 
troops that had ravaged Belgium and northern 
France disembarking triumphantly at New 
York. He saw the landing made safe for them 
by thousands of German-Americans who had 
used American arms to defeat American troops. 
He was not the leader of the German agents 
in the United States. But who could tell? In 
the hour of Germany’s triumph rewards would 
be apportioned to those who had achieved the 
most. And his claims for recognition from his 
Imperial master were as great as, if not greater 
than, those whose orders he obeyed. 
And then the great vision faded. One vital 
portion of his plans had miscarried. Another 
portion, the abduction of Faith Hurdayne, had 
gone strangely awry. If only his huge bulk did 
not practically chain him to his desk! If only 
he were able to move about himself without 
attracting too much notice! If only he could 
find subordinates who could execute as capa- 
bly as he could plan! But almost in the hour 
of triumph he could not fail. Accident! It 
must be accident! The destiny of Germany 
was so clearly written in the skies that only 
the blind could fail to see the writing. 
Appearances must be kept up. For twenty 
years his ostensible mission in life had been to 
make clothing. And now that those of Ger- 
man birth or German extraction were wont to 
be looked upon unkindly in this country and 
their activities to be searchingly questioned, it 
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Two Mirro Utensils 
Food Saving— Fuel Saving 


If ever a cooking utensil of unusual utility re- 
flected good housekeeping at its best, it is this 
combination Tea Kettle with Inset—a Mirro 
creation. 


While the kettle boils, the custard, boiled dress- 
ing, milk, etc., is being thoroughly cooked with- 
out danger of burning. The advantage is three- 
fold—in time saved, in food saved, in fuel 
saved. 


In addition, there are the ten superb features 
of the utensil itself—three of them exclusively 
Mirro—features that readily commend them- 
Selves to the discerning home-keeper: 


(1) Highly ebonized, sure-grip, detachable 
handle. (2) Slotted ears permit handle to be 
shifted to any desired position without coming 
in contact with Kettle. (3) Easy-filling, easy- 
pouring spout. (4) Spout welded on. 


w(5) Rivetless, no-burn, ebonized knob. 
(6) Hollow steel handle, comfortable to the hand. 
(7) Handle ears welded on. (8) Unusually 
wide heating base. (9) Famous Mirro finish. 
¥(10) Mirro trade-mark stamped into the 
bottom of every Mirro article. 


The same cover will fit both Kettle and Inset. 


The star features 5, 7 and 10 belong exclu- 
sively to Mirro. Illustration shows plain round 
style. This utensil is also made in the popular 
Colonial style, also exclusively Mirro. 


Mirro Aluminum is sold by the better dealers 
everywhere. Mirro truly reflects good house- 
keeping. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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In 1861 women used the old stove- 
heated flat iron because they had no 
other kind. 


In 1918 the ironing machine, like 
the washing a and the vacuum 
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Today —The ‘SIMPLEX ’’ Way 


cleaner, is found in the well-equipped 
home. Not only does it prevent waste 
of time and strength. It saves on an 
average $100 every year in fuel, help 
and laundry bills. 

Electric Drive SIM- 
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electricity or Power 
Ironer for use with 
washing machine or 
gasoline engine. Hand 


Power SIMPLEX for 
home without power. 
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AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. 
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Eastern Sales Office: 70 W. 45th St.. New York City 
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was well for him not to neglect his business. 
He was engaged in writing an order to a 
woolen house when Murdock entered his pri- 
vate office. 

The joviality that was Murdock’s greatest 
social asset was gone from the man. To the 
keen eyes of Grenssler it almost seemed that 


the reddish beard had become tinged with gray | 


since their last meeting a fortnight ago. 


MURDOCK walked to a chair and sat down. | 


There was no spring in his movements. 
His eyes were heavy, as though he needed sleep. 
“Do you expect me to remain in Washington—” 


he asked savagely—“in Washington, where | 
every other man is a Secret Service agent? | 
With things going as badly as they are here, | 
with the certainty that suspicion has been | 
aroused, d’you think I want to be caught like | 


a rat in a trap? You Germans with your 
dashed-efficiency, Grenssler! You plan things 
out mathematically, dealing in men as you 
would in bricks, and if the least thing goes 
wrong, your whole scheme falls down.” 


“And where has our scheme fallen down?” | 


demanded Grenssler. 


“Those men who were to obtain the arms! | 


The Hurdayne girl! Doesn’t that mean the 
end of everything?” 
“And why?” demanded the fat man. 
“Because if so much of our plans is known, 
the rest probably is,” asserted Murdock. 


“We Germans are accused of lacking imag- | 
ination, but if imagination makes one see a | 


bogy every five minute‘s ther. it is a quality 


we can well dispense with. You will notice | 
that Iam here, Murdock, attending to my | 
business. If people make inquiries, they will | 
be told that Greensler is a harmless tailor who | 
attends closely to his business, interfering with | 
nobody. The men who took trucks to a muni- | 
tions factory? What does Grenssler know of | 


them? What do they know of Grenssler?” 

“Are you insane?”’? demanded Murdock. 
“They know that you engaged them, don’t 
they? They can tell the Secret Service, can’t 
they?” 

“And yet I am here, attending to my busi- 
ness.. Listen, Murdock. Those men are cap- 
tured but through accident. If one of them 
was treacherous to us and sold us out, do you 
think that I would be free at this moment? 
The American government undoubtedly has 
imprisoned them, but they are loyal to Ger- 
many, and they do not inform on us.”’ 


“Exactly,” said Murdock. ‘But who gave | 


them away? That’s the point! You're safe, 


because the government wants the men behind | 
you. In the mean time, it nips your plans in | 


the bud; it sees that you do no damage. Some- 


body knows about you, and that somebody | 


waits only until he learns about those above 
you, and then— This man Callender. You 
wired me about the Hurdayne girl. Do you 
think Callender is to be trusted?” 

“He asks the same thing about Vernon,” 
said Grenssler with a shrug. ‘Callender has 
been known to me for years. He operates on a 
big scale. He is what you would call an inter- 
national crook. He deals in state papers, in 
counterfeit money, or in jewels—it matters not 


to Callender, so that there is a profit in it for | 


him. Seven years ago I came in touch with 
him. A German nobleman was robbed in one 
ot your New York hotels. I got evidence 
against Callender. But while I was getting it, 
I learned so much about him and about the 
organization that he controls that there was 
ho prosecution—I foresaw a time when he 
might be useful. ‘That time has come. He is 
tobe trusted. But are you certain about your 
Vernon?” 

“Absolutely,” said Murdock. “I know his 
type too well.” 

Then you may go back to Washington in 
peace,” said Grenssler. ‘There is no leak. 

€ munitions affair is an accident. The men 
ea ations. That must be the explana- 


“But the Hurdayne girl?” cried Murdock 
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They save time, steps and conserve energy. The 
bristles are of superior grade securely gripped by 
twisted wire. Not injured by washing or boiling. 
There’s a Fuller Brush for every household purpose. 


Let us show you what these brushes 
will accomplish in your own home. 


We have over 1000 representatives daily demon- 
strating their usefulness and taking orders for them. 
If a Fuller Salesman has not yet called, let us know 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


Be Sure the Brush %& The Symbol of 
You Buy Bears Brush 


This Trade-mark . ~ Excellence 
TE O be 


Some of the Popular Fuller Household Brushes are: 


. 10 Wonder Mop, Chemically treated $1.75 No. 59 Fuller Stove Duster - - - - 
11 Wonder Duster, Chemically treated 75 ** 62 Radiator Brush, bristle (30 inches) 
32 Sanitary Bow! Brush, fibre improved -50 ‘* 91 Tin Greasing Brush - - - - 
33 Sink Brush, cactus fibre - - - -20 ‘* 97 Dish Mop oS a es he 
58 Fuller Improved Wet Floor Mop - 1.25 ** 116 Stove Brush ak gece! ae 


Fuller Brush Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Distributing stations in Toledo, Ohio; Rock Island, Ill.; Oakland, Cal. 
We cover the country through our 40 Branch Sales Offices located as follows: 


Akron, Ohio Des Moines, Ia. Minneapolis,Minn. Portland, Me. St. Louis, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Newark, N. J. Portland, Ore. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass Hartford, Ct. New Haven, Ct. Providence, R. I. Toledo, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y. Indianapolis,Ind. |New York, N. Y. Reading, Pa. Utica, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Cal. Oakland, Cal. Rochester, N.Y. Washington, D.C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Neb. Schenectady,N.Y. Worcester, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio Lowell, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Scranton, Pa. Yonkers, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash. Youngstown, Ohio 


In using advertisements see page II 





Nothing is quite so offensive to the refined housewife 
as a closet bowl that is discolored, stained and unsanitary. 


And such conditions are so unnecessary. 


Sani-Flush keeps bowl and trap spotless and clean. 
It removes all deposits and stains quickly and without 
trouble. ; 


Just sprinkle a little of this patented, white, odorless 
powder into the bowl, follow directions and flush. That's 
all. _ None of the old tiring work is necessary. 


And by completely cleansing, Sani-Flush does away 
with the need of disinfectants. 


Get a can of Sani-Flush from your grocer or druggist 
today and discard the old-fashioned bothersome methods 


of cleansing the closet bowl. 
Sani-Flush is only 25 cents a can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
1013 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 


Your dealer can 
supply you or send 
us 25c and we will 
mail you a full size 


can of Sani-Flush. 


October Good: Housekeeping 


The Web of the Spidel 


“That, I admit, is incomprehensible” 
plied Grenssler, “‘and yet there is’ possibly 
explanation for that. Callender axranged: 
her capture. The men who were to doit 
sumed the affair was one for private p 
The girl might have been stolen, undoubted 
was stolen from Callender’s men, by ang 
gang, although Callender thinks that Verne 
because he once loved the girl, rescued her) 

“Vernon!” Murdock sneered: “From wh 
I know of him, I doubt if he ever loved any gums 
but himself. He wanted the girl for her mone 
He would not care what happened to her 

“So I’ve tried to assure Callender,” g 
Grenssler, “but Callender, I think, is jeg 
and—” q 

The telephone cut him short. He lis 
amoment. “Callender? You know where 
Hurdayne girl is? You say that—” : 

His face, that had grown red with exe 
ment, turned suddenly white. He put ; 
hand over the mouthpiece. Softly he- spoke: 
to Murdock. “He screamed. Some one 
tacked him as he was talking.” 4 

“Ring him back,” said Murdock. His ij 
twitched, and his hands shook. ‘He may hay 
been cut off.” 3 

But Grenssler hung up the telephone. “} 
was not cut off,” he asserted. ‘Some one a 
tacked him, I say.” . 

(To be Continued) 


Synopsis of the Opening 
Instalment 


JHE light was burning when Vernon 
himself in, and in the living-room he foun 
his fiancée, waiting to ask him a question tha 
could not wait. “Why are you not in 
war?’’ sheasked. Clyde Vernon’s eyes wavers 
as he faltered an excuse. ‘“‘Older men could 
the work in the State Department,” said F; 
“Your place is at the front.” The struggle # 
soon ended. When Vernon left Faith at 
door, their engagement was at an end. i 

Swiftly he walked through the driving 
The hour was late, but the gambling how 
where he had been spending all his evenim 
never closed. Feverishly he staked again 
again and always lost. Thirteen ‘thowgand 
dollars vanished with the turning wheels? le 
could not go on. Rathbun was watching 
his office. He demanded payment, ‘But Ver 
non had no money. A check? But a cheek 
too, was impossible just then. Rathbun tumed 
ugly, threatened ruin. z 

In the midst of the argument Murdog 
dropped in and asked the cause of the a& 
gument going on. Swiftly he took Verno 
side, offered his own check and wrote anoth 
for Vernon to sign for him in payment. 

No matter what happens, dinner engagement 
must be kept. The next night found Verne 
at a party, and escorting home the charmim 
Madame Morzin who had honored him witht 
flirtation. Back in his own home he look 
carefully at the string of pearls she had wom 
dropped them into his evercoat pocket, and 
down to read. “ae 

A half-hour went by, then there was @ 
at the door. When Vernon opened it, thi 
men burst into the hall—Murdock, Morait 
and a stranger. Murdock had investigated # 
check and had learned that Vernon had n 
had more than five hundred dollars in the b 
that his bills were unpaid, that he was at @ 
end of his rope. And now the necklace. 
non claimed that he had found it in the car, B 
facts were against him. Frantically he snatene 
open a drawer and took out an automatic pis 
Murdock leaped upon him and overpowers 
him. ‘The others were sentaway. Thenc 
the disclosure. The price of silence would? 
to sell the secrets of the State Department 
the agents of the German Empire. Verne 
was caught. He could do nothing but ob 

The next day he left for New York to m 
people higher up—a tailor named Grenn 
and a more polished man named Callender. 
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